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INTRODUCTION 



Writing Is a well recognized regional as well as national problem, 
but the research base for dealing with the problem Is not very strong* 
Recognizing this gap, the National Institute of Education has been 
fostering research In writing through Its grants program* Over the 
years, SWRL has also included composition as an object of Inquiry, 
concentrating on embodying research In tools that are directly usable by 
students, teachers, administrators, and others concerned with composition 
instruction and assessment. Work In the area of "Cooperative Instructional 
Application of Writing Research" Joined the capabilities of NIE and of 
SWRL to accelerate the process by which research nationally can have an 
Impact on instruction regionally (and nationally). 

During the course of this project we Invited to SWRL a number of 
writing researchers, as welt as a number of com{>osltlon teachers from 
the SWRL region, to meet with SWRL language researchers and Instructional 
experts. Thus the researchers met with audiences with whom they could 
discuss extensively and substantively the Instructional Implications 
of their work. Such cooperative forums had several benefits: 

1. Researchers from academic settings met directly with persons 
experienced In the creatlor of Instructional resources and 
with persons who actually engage In Instruction, Consequently, 
the composition researchers who participated in this collaborative 
program had the opportunity to develop a stronger sense of (l) 
what constitutes educationally oriented research, and (2) what 
kfnds of research questions and strategies have potentti^l for 
immediate impact on instruction and learning, 

2, SWRL staff and representative regional constituents concerned 
with composition instruction gained immediate, substantial 
access to current res'^arch in writing, 

3* The instructional Implications of research were clarified. 

Host writing research Is sharply focused, but narrow in scope. 
Although this is an appropriate research strategy, the Indivi- 
dual research- efforts are often too specific to form the basis 
for significant Instructional Implementation, Col tectlvely, 
however, sets of these endeavors can form meaningful and 
responsible bases for Instructional application, 

4, Research results were embodied Into forms usable for instruction 
and assessment. Few, if any, writing researchers have the 
resources or inclination tu attempt this, SWRL has the capability 
to forward such Implementation and has a broad experiential base 
that allows us to avoid many of the procedural problems that 
prevent the exploitation of good Ideas to their best advantage 
for instruction and assessment. 
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Providing this forum for the exchange of Ideas among researchers^ 
practitioners, and persons with Instructional Implementation experience 
Is of Itself beneficial. However, the problems In composition Instruc- 
tion and assessment are of sufficient magnitude to warrant not only 
disc'jsslon but also application of promising research. Therefore, this 
final report sumnarlses both research In writing and the Instruction/ 
assessment applications of such research. 

This report is divided Into three volumes. Volume One covers the ' 
"heart" of the project: discussions among researchers, practitioners^ 
and Instructional experts; studies o5 writing research; Instructional 
applications. Volume Two covers extensions of the work discussed In 
Volume One; these extenslons*-*sometlmes funded by other NI£/SWRL projects 
or funded by other agencies—exemplify cooperative activities that 
developed from our basic studies. Volu:ne Three covers extensions specific 
to the assessr>ent of writing. 

Acknowledgments ; This report wa;# prepared by Bruce Cronnell* Larry Gentry^ 
Ann Humes» and Joseph Lawlor. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In addition to the work described In Volume One* staff undertook 
additional activities that extended our cooperative applications of 
writing research to Inst'uction and assessment. Volumes Two and Three 
report these extensions. 

In various ways» SWRL works cooperatively with Institutions and 
organizations within its region. The major institution physically 
closest to SWRL is California State University* Long Beach (CSULB), 
Both CSULB and SWRL have great interest in improving writing instruction. 
Because of SWRL^s past experiences with writing conferences (see Part I 
of VoluiTie One}» It was decided that the first cooperative venture between 
the two organizations would be the co*sponsorship of a writing conference. 
SWRL^s participation in this conference was partly funded through the 
NlE-sponsored Information Exchange and Technical Assistance project, A 
report of this SWRL/CSULB wri ting conference is found in Part I, 

Over the years* SWRL has had an important relationship with the 
Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSO). One long*term LAUSD-furded 
project is Curriculum Alignment — an effort to match goals* assessment* 
and instruction* primarily at the elementary level. The teachers 
involved tn this project indicated that they needed help with writing 
instruction. Consequently* composition staff were asked to provide 
staff development sessions for teachers in the Curriculum Alignment 
schoois. This staff development was based on SWRL^s experience over 
the past decade and is reported In Part II, 

One activity* presented in Part 111* was conducted in cooperation 
with staff of the N)E*funded Schooling Practices and Effects project. 
Composition staff prepared three of the Instructional (mprovefnent Digests 
that have been produced by that project. 

During the past 12 or more years* SWRL has done a considerable 
amount of work with spelling. These research and development activities 
have given SWRL a foremost position In the world of spelling. Although 
spelling is not a major focus of most current composition research* SWRL 
has continued its work with spelling because spelling Is still of con* 
stderable interest and concern to students* teachers* administrators* 
and the public. Part IV of this volume reports on our work with spelling 
during the contract period. 
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WRITING: 

POLICIES* PROBLEHS» AND POSSIBILITIES 



A Conference Co-sponsored by 

SURL Educational Research and Development 

and 

CalifomJa State Universityt Long deach 



Friday* Hay 1982 
at 

SURL Educational Research and Development 
Los Alamitost California 
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WRITING: 

POLICIES, PROeiEHS, AND POSSIBILITIES 
SUHHARY 

In recent years, edccationa) Institutions at all levels have become 
Increasingly concerned about writing. Once a low-prtortty topic, writing 
Is currently receiving the attention that It Justly deserves. 

For more than a decade* SURL 1 ' been Involved with various aspects 
of researcii and development In composition Instruction, primarily with 
funding from the National Institute of Educatlc^i, And moi'e recently, SURL 
has conducted writing conferences that have brought together researchers 
and practitioners (sec Part I of Volume One), 

A close neighbor of SURL is California State University, Long Beach 
(CSULB). CSULB (along with other state colleges and universities) has 
been increasingly active in writing assessirent anj instruction. Incoming 
students must take a writing proficiency test and receive remedial instruc^ 
tion If needed. All students (graduate as well undergraduate) ntust meet 
a writing proficiency requirement for graduation. 

Thus, as neighbors sharing similar Interests^ SURL and CSULB jointly 
planned a one^day conference to focus on three areas of concern to both 
institutions and to other tt.stltutlons In the area: the policies related 
to writing, the perceived problems of writing and of writing Instruction, 
and the possibilities for improved writing instruction and evaluation. 

Registration 

Registration for the conference «f«s open to the public, with a fee 
charged to help pay for conference expenses^ including lunch, copies of 
the proceedings, and copies of a new publication of the California State 
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Department of Education: Handbook for planning an effective writing 
program , (Beth SURL and CSUL9 provided In-klnd support for the conference 
In the way of staffing and Institutional »rv)ces. The CSUL8 Foundation 
covered aU additional expanses,) 

Over lOJO flyers (see Attachment A) %#ere sent out to Individuals 
and Institutions In southern California* NInety-sIx people registere<f 
for the conference. See Attachment 9 for a list of Institutions 
represented by the registrants. 

Agenda (see Attachment C) 

T/)e conference ran from 8:00 a,m, to 4:00 p,m, on Friday* Hay 7t 
1982, Welcoming remarks were delivered by William H, Keln* Jr, (Oeputy 
Executive Oirector, Administration, SWRL) and by Glendon F, Drake 
(Vice-President tor Academic Affairs* CSULB), 

Then a panel of ei^ht speakers presented positl<Mi papers on policies 
and problems of writing, Llr^da 3unne11 Jones of the Chancellor's Office 
of the California State University, discussed policies toward writing 
within that system, Hary K, Kealy described writing at the Univerf^ty 
of Cellfornla* Berkeley, with particular emphasis on the work of the 
Bay Ared Writing Project, Representing private colleges and universities, 
Peter Ward Fay (California Institute of Technology) dUcussed the writing 
problems of students on his campus. The community college situation* 
especially within the Los Angeles Community College District* was 
described by Rose H, Najar, Kathryn Edwards («.os Angelas Unified Schuol 
District) indicated the mny problems faced by the public schbols when 
writing Is taught. The operation of one of the California writing 
Projects—the South Ba«^ln Writing Project— was described by Alice Brekke 
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(eSl>L9). The last two speakers discussed perceptions of the writing 
problem from the point of view of the public (Georganne Thomsen, 
League of Women Voters) and from the point of vtew of the media 
(David Savage» los Angeles Times). 

The major part of the conference was devoted to the presentation 
of five research papers that focused tn depth on Specific topics that 
addressed the possibilities for Improved writing, Ann Humes (SURL) 
provided background to the four remaining papers, discussing the 
methodologies employed In res^^rch on the composing process, and the 
results of this research In terms of composing processes and subproctsses, 
Huynh Dinh Te (CSUL9) Identified the unique Engl Ish*wrlting problems of 
speakers of other languages and described strategies and techniques for 
teaching writing to such students, Joseph Williams (University of 
Chicago) discussed writinq programs for professional and technical 
people. Hike Rose (UCLA) , although questioning some aspects of remedlol 
writing programs, provMed practical suggestions for improving such 
programs, Richard Stigglns (Ncrthwesi Regional Educational Laboratory) 
gave a status report on current developments In writing assessments, 
comparing and contrasting the use of direct and indirect measures of 
writing ability. 

The cor.ference concluded with closing remarks by Richard H, Clowes 
(University of Southern California), who offered challenges for the 
future. 

Proceedings 

All the papers presented at the conference were edited by the 
conference organizers, 9ruce Cronnell (SWRL) and Joan Michael (CSULb) , 
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and printed (by SWRL) as the conference proceedings. This l6S*page book 
(Writing: PolIcIes» problems» and possibilities) was distributed to 
conference registrants and speakers* In addition* over 100 complimentary 
copies were distributed by CSULB and SWRL. Copies of the book were also 
made available for purchase (at SWRL*s cost). See Attachment D for the 
flyer announcing the availability of the book; approximately 1000 copies 
of this flyer were distributed by SWRI and CSULB. 
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ATTACHHENT A 

OUifornia State University, Long Beacli 

and 




SWRL Educational Research and Development j^q-t tt 

present v^o^x-tU 

WRITING: POLICIES, PROBLEMS, AND POSSIBILITIES 



Whan: Friday. May 7, 1982 Whaw SWRL Educational Research and Development 

8:45 a,ir- * 4H)0 p,in- 4665 Lampson Avenue 

Los Alamitos, Odiforria 

A conference to discuss problems in writing, policies towards writing assessment and instruction, and 
possibilities for improving the teaching and testing of writing. 

Speakers: Ann Humes (SWRL): Research in the Composing Process 
Mike Kose (UCLA); Writing for Remedial Writers 

Richard Stiggins (Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory): Writing Evaluation 
Te Dinh Huynh (CSUL6): Writing for ^)eakers of Other Languages 
Joseph Williams (University of Chicago): Writing in Applied Fields 

Panel: Panel monbers will represent the foUowjng: 

California State University 
University of California 
Private coUcgcs and universities 
Cbmmunity colleges 
Public schools 
California Writing Projects 
The media 
The public 

Registration: Registration is S30 and includes lunch plus the conference proceedings. Attendance is 
limited, so early registration is advised. Oeatf/frte for r9gtstr§tlon: April 29, 



Please register me for WRITINQ: POLICIES, PROBLEMS, AND POSSIBILIVES. Enclosed is a check for 
S30 made out to "CSULB Foundation/' (Pfease, no purchase orders.) 

Name 



Address. 



Instilutionit Affiliation <for name ta(^ 



Send this torn and your cheek to Brun Cronrmll 

SWBL EducttfOftaf ffasaarch and Oarafopmartt 
^ P^^^. 4a«S Lampoon Arartua 

c iy L tos AlamttOB, CA $0720 ^ ^ 

™" 15 
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ATTACHMEKT B 

Instttutlons Represented by Conference Registrants* 



ABC Unified School District 

Alhambra High School 

Ambassador College 

Bannlrg High School 

Bellflower Uhlfled School District 

Bishop Amat High School 

California State University, 

Bakersf leld 
California State University, 

Ful lerton 
California State University, 

Long Beach 
Channel Islands High School, 

Oxnard 

Claremont Unified School District 

Corona*Norco Unified School District 

Costa ^esa High School 

Covina Valley Unified School District 

Downey Unified School District 

El Ranchc Adult School . 

El Rancho High School 

Ganesha High School* Pomona 

Garden Grove Unified School District 

Glendora High School 

Hlllcrest School, Redondo Beach 

La Habra High School 

Long Boach City College 

Los Angeles Trade Technical College 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Loyola Harymount University 

Lynwood Hi gh School 

Montebello Unified School District 

Monterey Peninsula College 

Mountain View School District 

North Orange County Regional 

Occupational Program 
North San Antonio Elementary School 
Office of Los Angeles County 

Superintendent of fichools 
Orange Unified School District 
Palos Verdes High School 
Palos Verdes Peninsula Unified 

School District 



Palos Verdes School District 
Pomona Unified School District 
Redondo Beach City School District 
Rtalto Unified School r^Istrlct 
Richard Arthur and Associates 
Rio Hondo Community College 
Rolling Hills High School 
San Diego Public Schools 
Santa Ana Col lege 
South Basin Writing Project 
University of California, Irvine 

Writing Project 
University of California, Los 

Angeles 
University 

Diego 
Universi ty 
WII liam S. 



of Cal Ifornia, San 

of Southern California 
Hart Union High 



School District 



*AI I Institution? are In California. 
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ATTACHMEKT C 
Agenda 



WRITING: POLICIES, PROBLEMS, 
AND POSSIBILITIES 

JL SB 

csuffi 

^ A Conf«r»nc» Co>Spontorad by 

Callfomis State University, Long Beach 

and 

SWRL Educational Reaaarch and Development 



Friday, May 7, 1062 



SWRL Educational Raaaarch and Davalopmant 
4665 Lampton Avanua 
Lea Alamltoa, CA 90720 
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PROGRAM 
MO ftoQtotmHofi, eolfM 

0:45 W«teoiM 

WUUm H* Hein» Ir. (Deputy Executive Director. 
Administratioii. SWRL EdocMkHia) Research and 
Dcve top ment) 

dcndon F. Drike (Vice*Pr«tldeitt for Addemic Affain, 
C^foraia University, Lout Beach) 

CMr: Bruce Ooondl (SWRL Educational Research 
and Development) 

BiOO PiMfe PoHctoa and Pvoblama 

Reproenttui 

• Cehfomia State University 

Linda Buimdl looe$ (diancdlor*^ Office) 

• University of Odifomia 

Mary K, Healy (University of California at 
Berkeley, Bay Area Writing Project) 

• fhivaie colleies and universities 

Peter Ward Fiy (C:Mifomia Institute of 
Technology) 

• Community CoHeges 

Rose M, Najair (East Los Angeles (Allege) 
^ Public schools 

Kathryn Edwards (Los Arg^tes Unified School 
District) 

• Odifomi> Writing Project; 

Alice Brekke (Sou»h Basin Writing Project, 
Odifomia State University. Long Beach) 

• The public 

(jeorgeann Tbomsen (League of Women Voters) 

• The media 

David G* Savage (Los Angdes Times) 

Moderator: Joan Michael (California State Uiiversity, 
Long Beach) 
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10:00 Afswrch on tht Coniposfitp Ptocon 

Ann Humes (SWRL Educational Research and 
Development) 

Chair: Joseph Lawlor CSWRL Educational Research 
and Development) 

10:45 Braak 

11:00 Writing tor SpMMf* of Olhar UnOiwfirM 

Huynh Dinh Te (California State Uilversity, Long 
Beach) 

11:45 Lunch at SWRL 

liM Pmt0ntoMt HrrfUitp Pfogmnt and tftt l/nhwaa of 
Ofscoiffaa 

Joseph Williams (University of Chica^) 

Choir: Larry Gentry (SWRL Educational Research and 
Development) 

1:45 ItmMdM WfMng OMfttar Do TbOf Umtt Mof# 
Thon f oatof Growth to Writing? 
Mike Rose (University of Odifomia at Los Angdes) 

2:30 Bnak 

2:45 A Stntm ftoport On Writing Atwomont 

Richard Sligglns (Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory) 

3:30 Cloaing Ramartca 

Rkhard Oowes (University of Southern Oififomia) 

4iOO AcQoummanl 
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AHACHHENT D 

WRITING: POUCIES» PROBLEMS, AND POSSIBILITIES 



Ihe procmdints «f « co^Amict etHpomand by SWRL 
Bducatbm4U J?ct«artft md Devetopmmt md by 
Caiifomia Staie Vntvtrstty, Lont Beach 

Ediectf by Bmt QMiidl ud Jou Mlchad 
1M2 $5.00 1«5m|H 




P«nol Papers: Policies and Problama 

R^>reseniinz 

• Tbe Public: Oeckifimie Hkhdscq 

• The media: Dtvid Sivige 

« The Odiforait Sine Untvenity: 
Linda BuoocU Jones 

• CaUfornia Writing Project^* Alice ^kke 

Re^aarch Papers: Possibilities 



• Pr^'aiecoOeses and inUvenhks: Peter Ward 
« CoiTiiniuuty O^ctes: Itoie M. Najar 

• FubUcsdiootcKithryn Edwards 

• University of Calilmiia. Berkeley: 
MaryK. ttealy 



Research on the Composing Process 
Ann Hdmes (SWRL Educational Research and Devdopmoit) 

Writing for Speakers of Other Languages 
Huynh Dinh Te (Cdifomia State University. Long Beach) 

Professional Writing Programs and the Universe of Discourse 
Joseph Williams (University of Chicago) 

Remedial Writing Courses: Do They Limit More Than Foster Growth in Writing? 
Mike Rose (University of Cdifomia at !o$ Angeles) 

A Status Report on Writing Assessment 

Richard SUggins (Northwest Regional Educations! Laboratory) 

Closing Ramarfcs: Challenges for the Future 

Richard Qowes (University of Southern California) 



Please send me copies of Writir^: Policies, Problems, and Possibilities at S5,00 each> plus 50c 

postage and handling per book* Enclosed is a check/money order for ( (payable to 

''SWRt"). CaUfornia residents please add 6^ tales tax (30C). 

Nams m 
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PART I I : STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS 
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PART II 

bFAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Introduction 
A. Grades 2 and 3 
6. Grades 5 and 6 
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PAItT II 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS IN WRJTTEN COMPOSITION 



Introduction 

During January I98U SWItL ':on^)os!tion staff conducted a series of 
staff development workshops In written composition for teachers In the 
Curriculum Alignment project* funded by the Los Angeles Unified School 
District (IJ^USD), Workshops were conducted In the two administrative 
areas In which the Curriculum Alignment project operates. Within each 
area, two seoarate after-school workshops were held: one for teachers 
In grades 2 and 3; one for teachers in grades 5 and 6* In making 
presentations at these workshops, staff drew on their vast knowledge of 
composition, based on SWItL*s past and current NIE-supported rerearch and 
development activities* 

Each workshop consisted of three parts. The opening part discussed 
the results of the 1980 administration of the Survey of Essential Skills 
(SES). The SES ts an assessment system dev:^toped by SWitL In cooperation 
with LAUSD (see Volume Three* Part I); It Is administered yearly to 
students In grades 1-6. Bruce tronneil described the results of the SES 
administration In the previous spring, with the content of the presentations 
depending on the teachers* grade levels. 

After the opening discussion of the SES results, the teachers split 
Into two groupc for the next two parts of the workshop* Each part was 
presented twice so that all teachers could participate in small-group 
sess ions. 

One smatl-^roup presentation at each workshop was devoted to a more 
general view of the composlno process and of writing Instruction, For 
second* and third-grade teachers* Larry Gentry discussed writing In the 
primary grades, with particular emphasis on the waiting-process research 
of Donald Graves, For fifth- and sixth-grade teachers, Ann Humes discussed 
helping students to write more and to write better, (This presentation 
was the basis for a later f Ilmstrtp— see Volume One* Part lll'-and for a 
later Instructional Improvement Digest—see this volume. Part III-) 

The other small*group presentation at each workshop focused on a 
particular aspect of writing that was of concern to teachers (as expressed 
In pre-workshop questionnaires). Second* and third-grade teachers were 
cOTcemed about their students* spelling. Consequently, Ann Humes dis- 
cussed hew teachers could supplement the spelling textbook In order to 
Improve students* spelling performance. Fifth- and sixth-grade teachers 
were concerned about grammar and about having their students write 
fluently and In well-formed sentences. Thus, Joseph Lawlor*$ presenta- 
tion focused cn sentence combining — a technique for Improving syntactic 
fluency without formal grammar Instruction. 
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This part of the report consists of the texts of (approximately) 
what was said at these workshops« along with the handouts given to 
teachers. These presentations and handouts are given tn two sections 



A, Grades 2 and 3 

B, Grades 5 and 6 
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A* Grades 2 and 3 
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STAFF OCVELOPHENT VMICSHOK IN lAITTEN COHNISITION 
6KA0ES 2 AND ? 



I, 1380 Survey of Essential Skills * Composition: ^sults for 
grades 2 end 3 Bruce Cronnell 

A, Presentation 

9, Handout: I58O Survey of Essential Skills: Categories 
and skills for grades 2 and 3 



ll. Writing In the primary evades Urry Gentry 

A, Presentation 

S* Kendout: Writing In the prlmiry grades 

Addendum: The writing-process resesrch of Donald Crave: 

"Kendout: W^l ting workshops In the primary grades 

)!l. Supplementing the spelling textbook . . , Ann Humes 

A, Presentetlon 

B. Hendout: Supplementing the spelling textbook 
C* Handout: An outline of English spelling 

0* Handouts: Spelling rules end spelling crossword puzziss 

I* Student worksheets 
2* Answtr keys 
3. Questlonneire 

E. Hendout: Elementery spelling; Whet's *ee1ly teught 
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1980 SURVEY OF ESSENTIAL SKILLS - COMPOSITION 
RESULTS FOR GRADES 2 ANO 3 

Bruce Cronn«1 i 



A. Presentation 



Handout: 1980 Survey of Essential Skills: 

Categories and skills for grades 2 and 3 
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1980 SURVEY OF ESSENTIAL SKILLS - COHPOSjTIOK 
RESULTS FOR GRADES 2 AND 3 

l*m sure you're all familiar with the Survey of Essential Skills, 
SURL developed this test under a contract with the Los Angeles Unified 
School OlstrIct» find we thinic it's a pretty good measure of student 
abilities. Today l*m going to talk about result!, on the Composition 
section! generally at the Oistrict level* You already now what your 
school results are (and I don't)» so we thought you'd like to know 
what went on in the whole District, Howevert when I talk about the 
writing sample^ I will be able to share some of the Information we 
obtained from looking at a number of papers front a school In this Area 
(atono with other schools), 

First» let's look at the 1979 and the I98C SES's. We think that 
the 1980 SES Is much more difficult than the 1979 SES. (Ue also think 
It's a better test than the 1979 SES*-both S^JRL and the Oistrict 
learned a lot frc-r the 1979 experience*) 

Since the I980 SES is more difficult than the 1979 SESt we 
naturally expected that scores would go down. But the scores usually 
went up — generally by 6-8 points at each grade level, I can't be sure 
of what this means^ but I suspect that you teachers are putting more 
emphasis on writing^ and naturally the students are doing better. The 
only grade level where there wasn't Improvemi^nt was grbde 3* We're 
not sure why this happened (althouoh we're 1i>oking Into It), We do 
understand why "good" and "acceptable'* scores went down a little bit 
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on the th<rd*9rade writing safnple**it required more skill than In 
1979* But overaMt things got better in I980» and we're expecting 
that things will get better in I98l, So ) think you can atl 
congratulate yourselves on the good job you're doing teaching 
composition. 

Before I begin to talk about specific results* I want to say 
something about the nature of the SES, S?nce it's piven to a large 
number of students (generally over 30fOOO) at each grade level* and 
since the District wants to know what the results are* the test must 
use multiple-choice Items, Now* composition is really a constructive 
process — that i s you produce things* not choose things. Thus* a 
mul tipte-chotce test isn't reaUy the best way to assess composition 
skills, Butr given the testing constraints* it's the only way. 
Otherwise* teachers would have to score all the test**not Just the 
writinp sampte. Therefore* some of the problems that students have on 
the SES may be because of the nature of the test* and it might be that 
they could do better if they constructed their answers rather than 
chose them. 

Now for some more specific results, (Individual skills and 
sample items are given on the handout,) 

Word Processing . Word Processing was very easy In second Qrade, 
Students had no problems wl th using adjectives and preposi tions 
correctly. In third grade they had no problems with using nouns and 
pronouns correctly, .iowever* they did have quite a bit of trouble 
using verbs correctly. They were supposed to choose the correct forrn 
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of Irregular past ten$e$. Fo** Instance* students didn't know that the 
correct form is jjrew , not growed or Qrewed . 



Sentence Processing . Sentence Processing was a little more 
difficult In both grades. Second graders did OK !n changing telling 
Sentences Into questions* but they had somewhat more trouble wfth 
Inserting adjectives Into the right place tn a sentence. Perhaps they 
just weren't familiar with the format for the Items. Third graders 
had to get subject-verb agreement correct. They didn't have too much 
trouble with does and j_s> but they did with regular verbs, perhaps 
because there's usually more mphasis on the Irreoular verbs. 

Organizational Sk i I Is. Second graders had to classify %/ords and 
Items under the Organizational Skills category. Thts was very easy. 
\n fact, they had near-perfect scores for classifying 'tems. (Third 
graders were not assessed In this catepory.) 

Ptctionary/Reference Sources . The next category was 
Dictionary/Reference Sources. And this was generally a problem area. 
Second graders had no trouble alphabetizing letters, but their scores 
dropped dramatically when they had to alphabetize words by the ftrst 
letter, especially when the first letters didn't come next to each 
other In the alphabet. Third graders had to alphabetize words by the 
second letter. They did better than second graders did with first 
letters, but Still not very well. 

Spel I ino. Spelling was • major category, and first, second, and 
third graders did well—about 80^ correct in the District. Second 
graders did quite well spelling Initial and final consonant clusters. 
They did nearly as well spelling final consonants and Identlfyino 
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rhyming words. But they had « lot of trouble spelling words with the 
long*vowet> finri e pattern. Ann Humes' presentation suggests some 
ideas for teaching this spelling. 

Thi rd graders did pretty wel I spel I ing consonaiit and vowel 
digraphs. They had more trouble choosing between and * es f&r 
plurals. And they had even more trouble choosing the correct verb 
suf f ix. 

hechenlcs in Wri ting . The Mechanics section was surprisingly 
difficult. We thought the capitalization and punctuation skills 
should be pretty easy for second and third graders. Second graders 
got only about 80^ correct when using periods and question marks at 
the ends of sentences. They didn't even do that well capitalizing the 
word X. Maybe they just weren't used to the item format, since l*m 
sure they'd never wri te wi thout capttalizina it. 

Third graders may also have had difficulty with the Mechanics 
format, because t 'm surprised at how low thei r scores were for 
capitalizing first and last names and for capitalizing the first word 
in a sentence. The writing samples that we read supgest that third 
graders can really capitalize names and sentences better than these 
mul tiple*cholce Items indicate. 

Writing Sample . Finally %« come to the third-orade Writing 
Sample. Overall, about B0% of the scores In the District were 
acceptable or better. I think this was quite good since the Writing 
Sample required students to compose a story and to use their best 
wri ting ski 1 1s^ 
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Studenti did quite wett In writing a title and In describing the 
characters* They usually got the story off to a good start* but they 
more frequently had trouble endinq It, We read over ?00 of these 
stories* and a lot of them were really good*-fun to read. 

We noticed that indenting the first word of a paragraph Is a 
problem for many students; of course* they probably see ^ lot of 
things that aren't Indented* so this n>ay confuse them. They usually 
did pretty well capitalizing the first word of each sentence «ind 
putting 0 period at the end of each sentence* But their spelling 
wasn't quite so hot, I think some of the reason was that they were 
trying to use words that they needed In the story* but that they 
didn't necessarily know how to spell. Finally* most students can 
write Ugibly (although there are a few who obviously need more work 
with their handwriting). 

As I mentioned before* we read some of the Writtnq Samples that 
were sent to us. We also rescored them and compared our scores with 
the scores given by the original teachers. Not surprisingly* the 
scores were usually very much the same. This goes to show that the 
scoring system can be easily uSed to get reliable Indications of how 
wet I Chi Idren write* 

For the most part we were quite pleased with the stories written 
by third graders. Of course* there were some ^^«ry bad stories; a few 
students clearly need a lot of help In composition. But most of the 
stories showed us that third graders can Indeed write, (And Larry 
Gentry's presentation suggests some ways to help your students become 
better writers,) Not only can most students write* but a number of 
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them also are very good. I think you've al) qot several students in 
your classes with a tot of writing ability that you can foster) along 
Mtth the rest of the students that you can help develop Into better 
writers. 
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1980 SURVEY OF ESSENTIAL SKILLS - C0HP0S1TI0N 
Categories and Skills for Grades t and 3 

WORD PROCESSING 
Grade 2 

Selects and uses adjectives appropriately. 
Selects and cses prepositions appropriately. 
Grade 3 

Selects and uses nouns appropriately, (singular/plural) 

Selects and uses pronouns appropriately, (singular/plural; 
female/male) 

Selects and uses verbs appropriately. (regular/Irregular 
past tense; e.g.^^rewvs. growed grewed ) 

SENTENCE PROCESSING 

Grade 2 

^ Expands simple sentences through the use of modif Ier:>. 

Example: Where does the word big go In the sentence? 

The A boy ^ walked a home. 

6 6 o S 

Manipulates sentences through use of transformation, 
(telling sentence— 4 question) 

Grade 3 

Constructs and Identif ifs sentences In which the subject and 
verb agree, (forms of do and be^vs. forms of regular verbs) 

ORGANIZATIONAL SKILLS 

Grade 2 

Classifies items and/or words, 
(no Organizational Skills assessed in Grade 3) 
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DICTIONARY/REFERENCE SOURCES 
Gride 2 

Alphabetizes letters. 

Alphabetizes t^rds by the first letter. 
Grade 3 

Alphabetizes words by the second letter, 
SPELLING 
Grade 2 

Identifier and spells rhyming words. 
Identifies and spells final consonant sounds. 
Identifies end spells Initial/final consonant clusters, 
Identiftef, and spells long voivel/flnal e^ pattern. 
Grade 3 

Identifies and spells consonant digraphs. 

Identifies and spells vowel digraphs. 

Forms plurals by adding s^ and e£. 

Spells new words by adding s^» ed^» Ing to base words, 
HECHANICS IN WRITING 
Grade 2 

Capitalizes the personal pronoun K 

Example: Last week I went to the store* 




Uses period to end sentence. 



Example: This Is my best friend 



none of these 



Uses question Mrk to end sentence. 




Grade 3 

Capitalizes First letters In names of persons, (first and last) 
Example: Next week we are going to visit fred. 



Capitalizes first letter In first word In sentence, 
WRITING SAMPLE 

(no Writing Sample In Grade 2) 
Grade 3 

Content 

Writes a title for a paragraph. 
Describes characters. 

Writes a story line that Is appropriate for the picture. 
Includes an appropriate conclusion. 
Shows creativity and originality. 

Form 

Indents first word of paragraph. 
Capitalizes first wor^ of sentences^ 
Includes periods at the ends of sentences. 
Spells correctly. 
Writes legibly. 



® 
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Prepared by 
Center fcr the Study of Writing Instruction 
SWRl Educational Research and Development 
kiiS Latnpson Avenue 
Los Alamltos. CA r^0'/20 
(213) 598-7661 
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WRITING IN THE PRIHARY GRADES 
Larry Gentry 

A* Presentation 

Handout: Writing tn the primary grades 
Addendum: The wrt ting*process research of Donald ^^^raves 

"Handout: Writing workshops In the primary grades 
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( ^ WRITING IN THE PRtHARY GRADES 

Larry Gentry 

I Mould Ukt to share a few Ideas wtth you on how you might be able 
to work more writing Into your curriculum, t know this Is tough to do 
when you have 4 tight schedule^ but research shows that It t>ays off* In 
factt In one recent study* the teachers Involved took time away from 
reading to wrk In niore writing, and guess what t»app«ned7 Both reading 
and writing scores went upl 

tf we do Intend to teach writing* however* we have to be careful 
about what we are really teaching. For exomple* writing Is often equated 
with language arts study: grarimar* speltlng* workbook activities* etc* 
Research Indicates that these activities* In and of themselves* do not do 
much for the ability to write fluent prose. There Is or^c language arts 
activity* however* that Is directly related to the development of writing 
ability—writing* 

Now I'd like to take a few minutes to Introduce you to a relatively 
new t^y of looking at writing Instruction— a My that will help you focus 
on what your students are actually doing when they write and on the areas 
In which you can help them develop. To do this* w have to draw a dis* 
tinctlon between product and process. The product Is what people write; 
the process Is how people write* Host language arts education Is product* 
based; It Is concerned with how correct the final product Is. The feedback 
students get about their writing cornes long after they have finished and 
forgotten It, rather than at the time they need It— while they're writing. 

What Pm suggesting that you do Is focus your writing Instruction on 
the student during the process. There are three stages upon which to 
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foci —the prcwrlttng stage, the writing stage, and the postwrttlng stage, 
(In reattty, the act of writing Is a cvctlcal rather than a linear process, 
but for purposes of Instruction, It's convenient to think In terms of 
stages,) Prewrlt^ng refers to what students do before they write; the 
writing stage Is the actual writing Itself, and postwrlting Is what happens 
after writing. 

Prewrlt lnj 

Let's consider for a moment what happens during the prewrlting stage. 
This Is the i^tage at which the writer must decide what to write about and 
then develop some preliminary Ideas about bow to transfer thought from 
mind to paper. It's a type of rehearsal process. Kids need time to gst 
ready for writing. They need to think things through. If you Introduce 
a topic, give ample time for class discussion. As key words come up during 
the discussion, write th*m on the board. Drawing Is another Important way 
oV rehearsing for some kids. It helps therr. clarify their thoughts and 

serves as sort of a reference source for their stories. 

Probably the biggest problem In the prewrlting staQe Is generating 
Ideas, One way of doing this Is through mrd associations. If, for 
Instance, you have a general topic In mind, you might start out by writing 
a word on the board and asking kids to furnish related words. For example, 
here's the word ra I n , What other words come to mind when you think of 
rain? 

Another way of generating Ideas Is by asking appropriate questions. 
If you're doing a descriptive story^ children should be aware of the 
various qualities '^f the object. What does It look like? What does it 
sound like? A list of these and similar questions Is provided In your 
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handout. If the children are writing a story or writing about a particular 

event, you should ask such questions as: What happened first? Vhat hup* 

pened next? When and where did It happen? Agaiki, your handout lists such 

questions. These questions cau be posted In the room to remind students 

of the types of things the shoifid be asking themselves as they write. 

* 

Ideas can often be generated by focusing class discussion on Interesting 
photographs or pictures-*especially those that show people or animals In 
unusual or humorous situations, 

Hy final suggestion Involves the use of story-starters. The teacher 
writes a thought*provokIng phrase on the board such as, **lf I ^re 
Invisible and asks students to write with that thought as their 

lead* In, The second page of your handout has a list of story*starters. 
This list ts merely suggestive; \*m sure many of you have personal favorites 
that have worked well In your classes. 
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Writing 

Now once students get their Idea, how should they go about putting 
It Into vords? First of <)l, I would like to reconvnend that you get your 
kids used to writing more than one draft. They should learn to see their 
first draft as a *^lscovery^* draft*-a place where they are free to make 
mistakes and mess up the P«ge. In this way they learn to experiment with 
words and language without fear of being wrong. In order to do this, you 
should have them write ^ every other line. That way they can cross out 
words. Insert wordt, and make corrections. This Is also < good way of 
getting away from the eraser syndroine*-Instead of erasing, they can cross 
CHJt their mistakes. Another thing they should be able to do on their 
first draft Is use Invented or Incomplete spellings. Some researchers 
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suspect that one reason for stilted and untmaglnaclve writing Is that 
students are afratd to take risks with spelling words that they are unsure 
of. Host children at this level know enough phonics to get sonethlng down 
on paper. The correct spelling can be furnished later. 

Postwrl ting 

When tl^ first d>^aft Is donet students are ready to revise. 
(Actually! some of them probably made some revisions as they were writing 
the first draft. Remember what I said about writing being a cyclical 
process?) At this stage of development! revision Is usually one of two 
things. For all of your students, It should Include writing a second 
draft'-'even If It's simply recopying to correct spellings and Improve 
printing or handwriting. This Is not a waste of time. It Involves many 
of the skills that you've been teaching*-*-readIng, spelling, handwriting— 
and It helps students understand that decent writing evolves through a 
process. Some students will be able to go beyond proofreading to more 
Important types of revision such as addlng*on. The types of questions 
that we talked about ea>^Mer can be asked as^ln at this stage. *Vhen 
did that happen? What happenert aft^^r your brother fell off his blkeT^' 
These types of questions can be asked by teachers while they're circu* 
lating through the room. Host stories at this stjge are not very long 
and can be read by the teacher In a minute or less. Whenever you take 
time to respond to a pJece of writing and make suggestions^ you are holding 
an Individual writing conference. It doesn't take long to provide feed-- 
back and sujgestlons. The Important thing Is that It happens while 
students are engaged In the process rather than a few days later when 
they get their papers i>ack. Another technique for encouraging children 
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to r«vtse their papers Is to «sk them to read their stories orally to the 
class or « small group. Those who listen to the story can be Instructed 
to «sk questions abnut the story Itself so that the writer can see which 
questions are left unanswered. 

You'll notice that I've tried to focus primarily on content, I 
believe that If we want students to view writing as a means of communi- 
cating Ideas, they have to vtev/ content and Ideas as the most tmportant 
aspects of writing. Hatters of language and spelling are Important too, 
but they shoula take a backses . to content until the student Is ready to 
prepare the final draft, 

A few words about the postwrlting phase: It's Important that kids 
see their personal writing as something that has value. One way of doing 
this has already been mentioned—oral reading to other students, Vou may 
want to give them the opportunity to do this after the piece Is finished, 
too, l*m sure rany of you post stories on the walls In the room; that*s 
always an excellent idea. Still another way of giving the students a 
sense of permanence and value about their writing Is to bind each student's 
best stories vrl th some sort of pasteboard binding and put them )n the 
classroom library, 

I hope I've been able to give yo^j some Ideas that you can take back 
to your classrooms, Before ycu leave, however, I would like you to take 
note of the bibliography on the final page of your handout. This contains 
references to the recent work of Donald Graves and his colleagues. Graves 
Is probably the best contemporary authority In the area of writing 
Instruction In the primary grades, AH of the articles listed were written 
with teachers In mind, t think youMi find any or all of them provocative 
and very helpful In your wark with chtldi^en. 
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WRITING IN THE PItlHARY GRADES 



A, Process vs. product 
6. Generating Ideas 

) , Wbrd'-assoclating 

2, Probing questions 

a. Descriptions: What doets It look like? 

What does It sound like? 

What does It smell like? 

What does It taste like? 

What does It feel like? 

b. Stories; What happened first? 

What happened next? Next? 
What happened last? 
When did It happen? 
Where did It happen? 
Who did It happen to? 

}. Stimulating pictures 

Story-starters (see attached list) 

C. Writing 

1. First draft as ''discovery'' draft 

2- Writing on every other line 

3- Invented and Incomplete spellings 

D. Revising 

1, Responding to content first; encouraging adding on 
a* Individual conferences 

b. Oral reading to elicit questions from class 

2, Helping with tanguag.* and spelling on final draft 

E. Writing for an audience 

1, Sharing and reading stories 

2. TypUg and binding stories 
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STOftY-STARTERS 

K I wish , , , 

2, If I were * * * 

3* Someday I wi 1 1 * * * 

I used to thfnk * * * 

5* You would never believe * ^ * 

6, Once t thouoht I saw , , , 

7* If I had a million dollars , , , 

8. The funniest thing happened when - * * 

9, If I were only one Inch tall * • * 
10, If I were twenty feet tall . . * 
IK I was really happy when , . , 

12. I was really scared when * * ^ 

13' tf I were an animal » ' would be , * * 

14. If I were invisible - • • 

15^ If I couid be on TV , , 

16, if I had a magir wand * * * 

)7* When the flying saucer landed ^ * ^ 

18* My best friend is , , - 

19. The worst food ]n the world Is , * * 

20, If I lived a long time ago , , . 

Prepared by 
Cent3r for the Study of Writing Instruction 
SWRL Educational Research and Development 
4665 Lampson Avenue 
Los Alamitos, CA 90720 
(213/ 598-7661 
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THE WRITING*PPOCESS RESEARCH OF OONALO GRAVES 
Lairy Gentry 

It Is common to sptak of the basic school subjects as the 

readin', rlttn\ and 'rtthinettc. Two of the 3R'Sf however* reading and 

* 

artthfiiettc, always seem to grab the lion's share of everyone's attention. 
This Is true whether we're talking about classroom time, educational 
research* or federal money for education. All of us are familiar with 

the tremendous amount of time and energy and money that has been spent 

* 

In trying to find the one *'bfst" method of teaching kids to read**and 
we're all familiar with the big flap over whether it's better to teach 
the "New Hath" or computation skills. But what about the second ^" 
writing? For some reason or another, writing has always taken a backseat 
to reading and math. One recent study* for example, showed that for 
every $3*000 that schools spend on reading, only $1 is spent on writing, 
The^same study showed that of all the money spent on educational research* 
less than one-tenth of one percent was spent on writing research. 

Why Is this true? It because we already know everything there 
is to know about teaching writing and about how children learn to write? 
I dc^'t think so, Ue*ve all read the horror stories about the increasing 
numbers of high school graduates who have to take remedial English classes 
when they get to college. And you may recall that* Just a few years ago, 
Newsweek Hagazine had a big cover article entitled "Why Johnny Can't Write, 
Or 1% it because we've all been taught to think of writing as nothing more 
than the «um of its parts? Once we learn handwriting* spelling* grammar* 
and how to write a topic »entence"wc know how to write. 
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Fortunatelvt In the last faw years this situation has started to 
change, A few people have begun to take i good^ hard look at writina 
Instruction and how It might be Improved, One way they have done this 
Is by shifting their focus from writing as a product to writing as a 
process. What's the difference between these two approaches*-product 
and process? When we Icok at writing as a productt M're looking at 
words* sentences^ paragraphs^ essays. We have said to our students— 
"This Is how you produce the correct form," We then evaluate the 
students on how close they come to reproducing that form. When we look 
at writing is a process^ however* we've shifted our focus from the 
finished paper to something Just as Important—but often overlooked— 
.the student. The process approach looks at writing as human behavlor*- 
or rather as a set of behaviors. It assumes that the student Is doing 
some Important things during the process of writing and what the teacher 
does to help the students during this process Is Just as Important — if 
not more Important—than v^at the teacher does after the paper is finished. 

As I saldf this type of research Is fairly new* and not many people 
have been Involved In It, Most of what's been done so far has been done 
with older students— usual ly In high school or college, 9ut one person 
has done some very Important wrk In this area with children In the 
primary grades* and I Muld like to spend some time talking about him and 
about his research with young students. The person's name Is Donald Graves. 
He Is a professor at the University of New Hampshire, but <)ulte unlike most 
professors of education, he Is more comfortable In a first trMit class* 
room than In a university library. 
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Since becoming a professional researcher, Graves has spent most of 
his time studying the writing processes of young chltdren-**that Is, 
children In the first four years of school. He Is generally considered 
to be the expert In this |>arttcular area* Although he has been Involved 
In a number of writing research projects, the most Important Is one that 
he just recently finished. In this particular study* he and two other 
full-time researchers spent tvfO years at an elementary school In New 
Hampshire. They selected eight first graders and eight third graders for 
an Intensive case study. They followed each one of these students every 
school day for two years^-^dolng a very precise analysis of how these chll* 
dren learned to write. Although his final report on this project Isn^t 
finished* he wrote a number of preliminary reports that have provided us 
with some very Important Informatiori, 

What are some of the things that Graves has to tel) us? First of 
all* he would encourage us to recognize that every child has something 
Important to say. Writing will become Important to children when they 
feel that writing Is a way of expressing their own personal thoughts and 
Ideas, This means that teachers should encourage children to select 
their own topics, lt*s much easier for children to get excited about 
their dally joys and problems than It Is for them to get excited about 
*'Dur Trip to the Tide-Pools," 

He would also tell us (as was suggested earlier) to stop placing so 
much emphasis on the final product and start paying more attention to 
the process that children go through as they write. Graves would say 
that, In order to produce an effective piece of writing* children must 
go through the same cycle that professional writers go through, first 
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they muit rehearse their writing, then they must compose . und finally 
they must revise . The normal way of thinking about writing Is to focus 
on the second of these three cycles—composltton, Sut, If we give the 
matter some thought, we realize that rehearsal and revision are just as 
Important. Professional writers don't just sit down at a typewriter and 
start pecking away. They have a pretty good Idea of where t!ielr thoughts 
are taking then. At the same time, It ts a rare writer who can say exactly 
the right thing on the first draft. A finished manuscript has usually 
gone through many revisions before It's ready for publication. 

These two aspects of the writing process-'-rehearsal and revision*'- 
are seldom given much attention In school writing. But Graves has shown 
that, once they are Incorporated Into our writing programs, we can expect 
children to become more effective and fluent writers. Let's talk about 
rcn«;<srs;al for a moment. Try to remember the last time you did a piece 
of serlcjs writing* Perhaps It was a report or a term paper. Before you 
started writing, you had to organize your facts and Ideas and figure out 
how you were going to structure your basic message. You didn't know how 
each sentence would be phrased or which words would be used, but you spent 
some time In developing an overall picture of the finished product. We 
must allow our students to do the same thing. Even when they've selected 
their basic topics, they need to figure out how It should be presented. 
Primary children often do this through drawing. As they draw a picture of 
a particular object or event, their story begins to emerge and put Itself 
together. Others need to talk about their topic with the teacher or with 
other students before they start writing. Others just need time to think 
and organize their thoughts. 
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^iust as we i«ust gWe students a chance to rehearse their writing, 
we lAust also give them a chance to revise their writing. No**let put 
It another way. We i«ust Insi st that they revise their writing. One of 
the things that discourages a lot of adults from writing Is the fdea that 
good writers are able to produce letters-perfect prose without anV effort. 
That (s a myth**and %*< should tell our students that It's a myth, Produc* 
Ing a piece of good writing !$ like shaping a piece of clay. Our first 
attei«pts are generally very crude, and It 1$ only as we smooth out the 
rough parts and make the necessary ref Inefnents that we become pleased 
with the product. Children should be taught to see their first drafts 
as "discoveiy** drafts^^-a way of sketching their thoughts and laying the 
groundwork for the finished product"not as the final product itself, 

A couple of years ago Graves conducted a study for the Ford foundation. 
They wanted him to look at the general status of writing In the United 
States and to tie t^ls In with how writing was being taught In the schools. 
He dfscovered some things that give us wf«o are involved In education a 
great deal to th^nk about. He found out that, In general, adults were 
writing less tho^ 4^ver before. The post office data he collected showed 
a sharp decline In personal letter writing and projected a further B% 
decline over the ne; : five years, «ost adults he Interviewed didn't like 
to write. Host of their writing was confined to shopping llsts^ notes, 
and short memos. Perhaps most fi^portant for us )s the fact that they 
vlet^d writing as a forr^ of punishment, tf you've taken a class Ifi 
educational psycholoj^y, then you know the difference between reinforce- 
mert and punishment, Vhen j student's behavior Is followed by positive 
reinforcement, that i>eha.ior *s likely to occur again. When the behavior 
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l5 followed by punUhnent* that behavior 1$ likely to be avoided In the 
future. We know that most adults and most students don't like to write— 
could this be because traditional writing Instruction has more punishing 
consequences than It does reinforcing consequences? Think about YOur own 
school experiences with wrltl^d. What do you associate them wlth7 Term 
papers? Essay tests? Book reports? How did you feel when the teacher 
desecrated your best work with a red pencil '"^searching out every spelling 
error and every error In gramnwir—and never once responding to what you 
were trying to say? How many times did you have to write "I will not chew 
gum In school"? 100 times? 500 times? Unless you were a super speller, 
a Super handwrlter* or a super storyteller, you probably received very 
little positive reinforcement when It came to writing. 

How does Donald Graves suggest that we overcome all of these obstacles 
to good writing? How can we reorganize to set up an effective writing pro* 
gram In our classrooms? If you will pUk op the handouts that were given 
to you at the beginning of this se.%sIon, I would like to elaborate; on a 
few of the Ideas that we have adapted from Graves. 

You will notice that the v»ry first point (number I) under Organizing 
for Writing says» "Provide at least 30 minutes a day for writing* 
workshop." The words 'WIt1ng*workshop" are put In there to differentiate 
It from the other types of writing that your students may do during the 
day. This 30 minutes Is not for social studies rerorts* grammar exercises* 
spelling, language arts workbooks* or other school-assigned writing. This 
Is for serious, pupl l^^'Selected written expression. Pbint number 2: 
'^Students may be engaged In any the following aspects of the writing 
process: Prewrlting (that's rehearsal), Composing, or Revising," This 
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of course) |$ the toughest part in terms of classroom nianagement. Since 
Stuuepts aren't used to writing, they have to adjust to It, You have to 
crack down on those who see It as a "goof ing^off" period and *nake sure 
that their activities are related to whatever writing Project they've 
chosen to do. 

Point number }: "Give each student two folders; one for keeping 
work-in-progress and one for keeping finished stories*" In parentheses 
It saySf "a single story may take several weeks," Now we're getting down 
to the nitty-gritty. When you adopt this way of teaching writing^ you've 
taken your focus off of the final product. You don't layt "For the next 
30 minutes we will have writing workshop, I will expect a finished itory 
before you go out to recess," Host writers can't write like that — except 
perhaps the professional newspaper reporter who gets paid a lot more than 
you or me for working under that kind of pressure. 

When we adopt this approach, what Graves calls the process-conference 
approach, we have shifted our attention to the process that the students 
are going through as they write. Your prolific writers My turn out 
several stories In the course of the year. One first grader that Graves 
observed did mor^* than tOO In a nine*fnonth period. Others will struggle 
and struggle just to turn out two or three. The more they have to focus 
on the mechanics of writings-spelling and punctuation and grammar— the 
harder It will be for them to express themselves adequately. If you'll 
skip down to number 5t at the bottom of the first page» you will find one 
way of handling this problem, "Respond only to content on first draft 
attempts," In using this approacht we don't reach first for the red 
pencil. When the students bring us their first drafts, we try (and I 
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know It's hard) to Ignore all the errors we see and try Instead to find 
out *#h*t they are really trying to say. Wt become resource people- 
directing the student to new resources and providing Ideas that might 
Improve the content. On later drafts^ as points number 6 and 7 suggesti 
we will direct the stodents' attention to such matters as language and 
spel t Ing, 

The whole Idea behind this type of approach Is to turn writing Into 
a non^threatening activity. When the students know that the teacher is 
going to treat their writing* no matter how primitive* with the respect 
It deserves* writing ceases to be punishment, Points numbered I and 2 
under *Tostwritlng Activities** add another Important dimension to the 
writing program. Some of you are probably doirg srrA^thlng like this 
already. Students should feel that tht^ir writing has value and perma- 
nence. They should never be aliowed to throw a finished story away. 
Stories should be kept in a folder or some of them may be tacked up in 
the room somewhere* After a student has written several stories* the 
student should select the best one for pasteboard binding. You should 
make 't a goal to have at least one pasteboard book from every student in 
the class during the year. 

On the last P^ge of this handout I have prepared a short bibliography 
of some of the articles that Don Graves and his colleagues have written. 
You will notice that most of them have been published In Language Arts * 
a Journal that should be available to you In your professional library. 
If you are Interested In pursuing Graves' work In more detail* i thtnk 
you will find these articles very helpful* 
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URITIKG-UORKSHOPS IN THE PRtHARY GRADES 



Organizing for Writing 

1, Provide at teast thirty minutes a day for writing-workshop. 

2, During workshop, students may be engaged In any of the following 
aspects of the writing process: 

(a) ^rewriting actlvUtes - organizing their thoughts and/or 
gathering information about their topic by drawing, dCscussfng, 
reading, etc, 

(b) Compos I ng - writing alXHit their topic, 

(c) Revis Ing * cha^iglng content, language, spelling, or mechanics 
to meet the needs of an Interested auc'ierce. Students should 
learn that professional writers spend most of their time 
revising what they've already written, A *^od*' story «t any 
level usually grow? out of several drafts, 

3* Give each student two folders: one for keeping work'^ln-progress 

(a single story may ttke several weeks) and one for keeping finished 
stories. 



Teaching Suggestions 

1, Encourage students to select their own topics. If tney have trouble, 
ask them to list five possible topics and choose the one they like 
best, 

2, The first line of a story often sets the tone for whet follows, H*1p 
students h/rlte Interesting leads by asking them to writ*- several 
possible openings and then select thitir favorite. 

3* Show children how to revise by writing a group story (or lead) on 
the board. Ask children how It run be Improved, Oon*t erase, but 
cross'^out, add-on, and substitute as if you were writing In Ink, 

4, Hold a writlng'process conference with each student every five to 
ten days. Ask student to show you his or her 'Svork'^in^progress*' 
folder. This folder should contain all of the drafts for tde storv 
then In progress, 

$, Respond only to content On first draft attempts. This should be 

thought of as a "discovery** draft. Help student develop Irf-^rmation 
by asking questions, directing to appropriate resources, etc. 



6, On later drafts, respond to language as well as content* Spelling 
and mechanics can wait until the story nears completion* 

7* In dealing with errors of spelling and/or inechanics, try to focus 
on no more than one o^ two prevalent types of error during any one 
conference* 



Postwrltlng Activities 

1, Students should feel that their writing has value and permanence* 
Stories should not be discarded^ but should be kept in a folder 
that cither student or teacher may maintain. 

2, Each time a student completes his or her fifth story, have the 
student select one for pasteboard binding. These should be placed 
in the class library and may be read aloud to the rest of the 
class. 




Prepared by 
Larry Gentry 
SWRL Educational Research ( Development 
4665 Lampscn Avenue 
Los Alamltos, California 
(213)598-7661 
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SUPPLEHENTING THE SPELLING TEXTBOOK 
Ann Humes 

Over the pist ten yeirst SWRL h«s done i lot of work with 
Spelling, Ue*ve researched student spelling difficulties «ndt more 
lmport«ntlYt we*ve developed «nd tested Instruction!! h^^terlels for 
spelling, From our c^sssroom experience In teaching spelling, we*ve 
teerneu a great d^al about how students can learn to Spell better. 

Another SWRL activity In the pest few years has Involved 
looking at most of the major spelling programs used In the United 
States, General ly> they're pretty poor—they don*t do a very good 
job of teaching spelling, Hany of you probably use Basic Goals In 
Spel I Inq by Kottmeyer end Claus, Basic Goals In SpeT I Ing Is about 
the best program around. But It still has problems* so I'm going to 
mention a few techniques for Improving on Basic Goal s In Spel 1 Inq . 
These techniques can Improve your students* spelling- If you are 
not using Bas l-- Goals In Spelling , these techniques wl 1 1 still help 
your stui.'^ents .cCause most spelling programs have the same problems 
as the Kottmeyer textbooks. 

Four problems recur In Basic Goa^s In Sp*l1lnq : 

1, Generally the spelling rules are not given. 

Students can be helped to spell better If they 

know exactly what the rule Is, We've seen this 

practice %M)rk effectively—even with 

kindergarten students. 
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2* TherQ^s very little oral practice* When you 
spellf you move from the pronunciation of • Nord 
to the writing of the Nordf %c It helps to be 
aware of how the word sounds, Hany spelling 
errors are the result of not betna aware of the 
pronunciation of a word, 

3* There Is tittle focus on word partsf most of the 
fcK^us Is on whole Nords, Students learn to 
spell better If they can focus on part of a word 
at a time before they have to spell the whole 
word. Focusing on word parts helps students to 
generalize the spelling rules so that they can 
spel I other words. 

To demonstrate the importance of focusing on 
word partSf I'm goinq to have you spell a word 
you haven't memorlzed**one that you probably 
don't read or use very often. As you »pell the 
wordf think about what you arc doing because 
this Is what your students must be able to do. 
The word Is "ephemerldes"; spell "ephemerides," 
Host likely this word didn't flash In your mino 
as a wf^ole wordf you had to ^ipprcach tt by 
spelling the word parts. 
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Practice In focusing on %Mrd ptrts cin also 
Improve students* %Mrd itt«ck tklMs for 
reading; When students speM wordSt they move 
from the sounds to the letters; when they read 
new words* they move from the letters to the 
sounds. 

4» A great deal of the practice Involves copying. 
Some of the exercises In Kottmeyer appear to be 
asking students to spell words from pictures or 
from sentenr^e cjes? but the target word Is 
printed on the page. If It Is on the page» the 
odds are that students wl H copy. There's 
nothing wrong with copying as a way of helping 
with spelling* but If students* practice Is 
mostly copying* they won*t learn to spelt on 
their own— which Is what we want them to do. 
And when students spend all weeK copying In 
their workbooks* they are not prepared for a 
dictated spelling test because they haven*t 
spelled word^ on th*'** own. 
To overcome these four probtemSf several approaches can be 
used. To exemplify these supplementary actlvltlest t will refer to 
unit 7 In level 3 of Baste feoats tn iipellinq (which teaches the aCe 
spelling)* and unit 16 In level 3 (which teaches the ou and ow 
spellings). Howevert the same kind of activities can be used to 
Nork with other spellings. 
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1. Present Ing the rule . Kottmeyer Introduces the 

spelling ru!e for /ou/ In this way; 

We show the vowet sound In loud and 
crowd tike this: /ou/. 

We use ou and £w to spe'1 the vowel 
sound In words like loud and crowd . 

We say /ou/. We write ou, ow.* 

As you will note, th!s Introduction to /ou/ does 

not present the spelling rule. To present the 

rule, you can wr!te how, t^wn* and grow! on the 

board. Say these words and have students listen 

for the vowet sound. Explain that these words 

have the /ou/ sound and that /ou/ Is spelled 

with ow at the end of a word and before n and 

when ri or 2 Is the last letter In the word. 

(Incidentally, Basic Goals In Spel I Inq uses an 

exception to this rule to present the 

spet I Ing^-the word crwd .) 

You may then provide practice on this part of 
the rule or present the rest of the rule. To 
Introduce this part of the rule, write loud and 
flower on the board. Explain that /ou/ Is 
spelled with ou In ^he middle of the word unless 
/ou/ comes before a vowel letter. Then It Is 
spel led wt th ow. 



^Basic Coals In Spelling * Level 3f P^ 79. 
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Students should not be required to memorize the 
rule. However^ you can remind them of the rule 
during spelling practice* and/or you can post 
the rule somewhere In the classroom so that 
students can refer to It* 

To help you wUh the spelt Ino rules^ you can 

take with you this Outline of English Spelling^ 

which emphasizes the spellings commonly taught 

!n the primary grades, (See Appendix A,) 

Providing oral practice , Vou can give students 

appropriate sound discrimination practice by 

having them listen for the vowel sounds In words 

to determine whether they are the same or 

different sounds: 

"Do these words have the same vowel 
sound or different vowel sounds?" 
(e,g, ^ hat ^ hate » ca p- cap e > I ate- name ) 

You can also ask students to discriminate 

between long- and short*vowel sounds: 

"Do these words have a tong-vowel 
sound or a short*vowel sound?" (e,9,^ 
cape t capt nampt samft Sijm) 

Focusing on word parts ^ One irty to focus on 

word parts Is to write words on the board and 

have students Identify the spelling of one part. 

Tor axample^ you can write t«ords on the board 

and have students Identify the vowel spelling 
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•nd the coosoo«nt(s) or vowel thi^t follows the 

/ou/ sound; e,g,t now^ crown , flower , proud , 

howl . Vou cen also have students spell the 

sound (n the t«ord. 

"How do you spell the vowel sound In 
n»me ?" (Repeat for other itfordSf such 
•s pUte t sa t,) 

Vou can also have students spell the Individual 

sounds In the word and then the whole wordi 

"How do you spell the first sound In 
fame?*' 

"How do you spell the vowel sound In 
same r* 

"How do you spell the last sound In 
same ?" 

'^How do you spell same ?" 
Providing non*copvlnq tasks . One of the ways 
you can give stu«^ents practice other than 
copying Is to dictate the words before the 
weekly test, Mow this exercise Is not a 
pre-test; It Is practice . This activity can 
even be done In small groupSt with a student 
"administering*' the practice. 

Another approach Is to use the exercise noted 
above for focusing on word partSf using words 
not In the lesson. Vou can also use pictures 
and Sentence flll-lns for non*lesson words. 
Using words net In the spelling workbook will 
make students do something more than 
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mamorlze %tford$»(t will m%ki them generate 
spellings tnd focus on spelling rules thtt etn 
be genertUzed to spell t ttrge nunibet' of words. 



These approaches will give you t few ways to supplement 
spelling books to overcom their problems. Another Important 
consideration Is to make spelling fun. We h^ve a set of spelling 
pu22)es that you can take with you to help make spelling fun, (See 
Appendix 8,) You can duplicate these pu22les and give them to 
students at the end of the appropriate units because the pu22les are 
organl2ed by spellings* such as the ou and ow spellings for /ou/. 
On one side of the page l$ Instruction on the spelling rule In 
simplified language. This Instruction can provide you Information 
on presenting the spelling rule. On the reverse side Is the pu22le. 

Since teachers should havj fun» too» you can complete the 
pu2zles yourself before you give them to students. Then youMI be 
prepared If you don*t know the word suggested by one of the clues. 
To help with that problem* we have answer keys for alt the pu22les, 
(See Appendix C, ) You can duplicate these answer keys If you wish 
to have students check their own pu22les. 

We hope you wilt use these crossword pu22les. If you do use 
theni| we would appreciate your providing us with some Information 
about how they %tfOrked; we can use this Information to help Improve 
the pu22les ^or use by others. Here fs a brief questionnaire to 
fill out when you use the pu22les and an envelope to use to send the 
questionnaire back, (See Appendix 0,) 
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The U$t handout l> « reprint of «n article Bruce Cronnell «nd 
I wrote for the Elemenf rv School Journal s (See Appendix E,) It 
dt>cu$$e$ current prwlients with spelling textbookSf such as those we 
have discussed Keret and explains the procedures %#e used In itudylng 
textbooks, 

I wll* tz hap»)Y to answer any questi<Mis you have about the 
handouts or the techniques described for >upp1ementing the >pelllng 
textbook* 
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SUPPLEHEHTING THE ^LING TEXTBOOK 

r 



K Presenting the spelling. 



Write wwl and made on the board. Say the MDrds and note 
the diTTerertce Vn the vowel sounds. Explain that the 
vowel sound In made ts called a long^vowet sound; tt ts 
the same a^ the name of the tetter a. Explain that IV 
Is spel led with a^ and then e at the end of the word. 
Explain that the vowel sound In p^itf Is a short-vowel 
sound 3nd that It Is spelled with a sltr^te vowel 
letter* 



Write how , town , and growl on the board* Say these 
words and have students I tsten for the vowel sound. 
Explain that these words have the /ou/ sound and that 
/ou/ Is spelled with ow at the end o^ a word and before 
ri and when or J_ Is the last letter In the Mrd, 

Write loud and flower on the board* Explain that /ou/ 
Is spelled with fiu 'n the middle of the word unless 
/ou/ comes before a vowel letter* Then ift Is s(>elled 
with ow* 



2* Providing oral practice* 



Give students sound discrimination practice: 

a* '"Do these words have the same vowe, sound or 
different vowel sounds?** (e,g,, h at*hate , 
caP'Cape, late-trame ) 



b. 



*1>o these words have a long^vowel sound or a 
short*vowe> sound?** (e*q*, cape , cap , name . 



same 



) 



c* Write words on the board and have students 
Identify words with a totrg-vowel sound; e*g,, 
cape , c_a j)» tame , fate, fat * 

d. Write words on the board and have students 

Identify words with the /?/ sounds; e*g*i tape > 
tap t fame , fatr , feet , fate . 



Give students sound discrimination practice: 

a, *1>o these words have the <am'= vowel sound or 
different vowel sounds?*^ (Say word pairs* e*g*, 
town- tone ,) 

b* Write words on the board and have students Identify 
words with the /ou/ sounds; e^^l** growl , grow , town , 
tone , brown , power , home . 
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3. 


Focusing on word p%rt%* 






a. 


H«ve students spelt the sound 'n the word: 

: **ikm do you spell the vuwel sound in 
fvamer* 


a. 


Write words on the board and have students Identify 
the vowel spelling and the consonant(s) or vowel 
that follows the /ou/ sound: e,Q,. now« crown* 
flower* proudt howl. 




Repeat for other >#ords; e«g«i (>la_tet sat. 


b. 


Have students spell the sound In the word: 


b. 


Have students spell the Individual sounds tn 
the whole «cord: 




*^ow do you spell the vowel sound In found?** 
Repeat for other words; e.g.* howl* tont« flower^ 




*1low do you spell the first sound tn samet** 
**Ho*f do you spell the vowel sound In same?** 
**How do vou smI 1 the l^^t «MinH In sam?** 
•*How do you spell saajet** ^ 


c. 


brown. 

Have students spell the Individual so;*nds tn the 
whole word: 


Use words not In thr lessont as well as those In 
the lesson* for the above exerctses« 




•*How do you spell the first sound In found?** 
**How do you spel 1 the vowel sound In ?ound*7** 
**How do you spell the last two sounds tn found?** 
**How do you spell found?** 






Use word« not tn the lessont as well as those tn the 
lesson* for the above exercises. 




Providing non^copytng tasks* 






a. 


Dictate words before the test. 


a. 


Dictate words before the test. 


b. 


Repeat exercises tn previous secfclont making sure 
words are not tn front of students and using words 
not In the lesson. 


b. 


Repeat exercises In previous section* making sure 
words art not In front of students and using words 
not In the lesson. 


c. 


Use pictures or sentences to have students spell 
words not tn the lesson. 


c . 


Use pictures or sentences to have students spell 
words not In the lesson. 
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APPENDIX A 



AK OUTIINE OF ENGLISH SPELLING 

Prepared by 

SWRL Educational Research and Oevelopment 
4665 Lampson Avenue 
Los Alamitos, CA 90720 
(2i3) 598-7661 



The following is a brief and sotnewhat simplified outline of the 
major rules of English spelling, with emphasis on those spellings 
comnonly taught In the primary grades. It Is not complete* but serves 
as an Introduction to spelling, 

VOWEL SPELLINGS 

Short Vowels (generally spelled ^^Ith one letter) 
/a/ - a; pass 

/e/ - less frequently £3^: bed, head 
/I/ - \j: sljj) (Infrequent, ^; m^th) 
/o/ - 0^; pot 

/u/ - u^, less frequently £ or o, , ,e (gene, ally before m, n^, v^, or th) 
and £u^: b£t, son, com£, young 
• £i £ before J^, au, aw finally: long, ba^Il, sauce, s aw 

(Infrequtnt; augh , ough : c augh t, t hought ) In some dialects* 
/o/ used Instead of /6/. 
/u/ - 00 foartIC4*(arly before d or k^) or u^: look, pu^ll 
Long Vowels (conwronly spelled with two letters) 

/a/ - a, , ,e or aj^, a^ finally, a^ in polysyllabic words; 
d£te^, ral_n, day, table 

(infrequent: cl^, and elgh , e^, finally: vel I , weigh , they) 
/c/ - ea or ee, X, ^I*^*' W poly syl I able words; heat, tree, si I ly^ 
(Infrequent; e> , >e , le, el_, I * . *e , e, j_, and c, cy^ finally: 
fce-^e, x^}tfp deceive, machhie^, meter, museum, stadujm, he, valley) 

6u 
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/i^/ * I . ..e , J_ before consonant clusters and In polysyllabic words, 
final ly, less frequently Igh final I y or before t^: (nh*£» 
m\nd^ tj^^r^ cr^, I Ight 

(Infrequent: y.. .e . j^, 2l f'Inally; t^e^, c^cle, p|e_) 
/o/ - o...e or oa. o before corsonant clusters and In polysyllabic 

words* ow finally: t)£p£,f boat, fnost, open, yellow 

(Infrequent: ou^, and oe finally: would, go^, hoe) 
/u/ or /yu/ - oo (for /u/ only), u. . .e . u^ In polysyllabic words; 

boot, cute_t supper 

(Infrequent; uj^, eu^, ou^, and ew, ue^ final fruit, feud, 
group, new, blue) 
/ol/ - oi^, o^ finally; bol I , boy 
/ou/ • ou , ow finally; found , cow 
Vowels plus r 

/ar/ - BTj star 

/6r/ - ore , oar , ' o^r: more t board , torn. (After /w/, /6r/ Is 

spelled with ar^; warm, qua^t.) 
/er/ " j^, or^ after w; her, hu^rt, b^rd, word 

(Infrequent : ear : earn ) 
/er/ - are , air : st are » air 
/ir/ - eer . ear : d eer , fea^ 

/ur/ or /yur/ - oor (for /ur/ only), ure : poor , pure 
The Unstressed Vowel /a/ (schwa) may be spelled with any single vowel letter; 
lapel, watle^t, AprM, gallop, circuis. 
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CONSONANT SPELLINGS 

Consonant sounds wtth one primary tpelllnQ (In addition to the doubling 
described below) 

The sounds /b, d, h, I, n, p, r, t, v, w, y/ are ipelled with 

the Corresponding letters: b^, d^, f^, h^, J_, jn, n^, t^, v, w, 

Several consonant sounds are spelteJ with digraphs (two*-tetter spellings); 

/th/ and Hh/ - th: thick, then 

Ah/ - sh^; sho ot 

/nv.'/ - wh; when (For speakers who do not use /hw/, this Is an 

alternate spelling of /w/,) 
/ch/ - ch; dhin 
The final clu. :r /k^/ fs spelled x^: box^, 5i£, 

Consonant sounds wtth variant spellings (In addition to the doubling 
deSi ribed below) 

/k/ - £ i^efiire a^, v^t or a corsonant: cat, £oId, cute, £rcam, a£t 
y before or ^: k^eep, k^iss, sky 

k^at the end of a word after a long ^owel: seek^, strike, make 
^t the end of a word after a consonant: miljc, bark^, honjc 

/W - is always spelled 
/s/ - i *^ the beginning of a word; see, %]t 

c (sometimes' before e^, J^, ^; cent, £lnch, cycle 

c (e) or s(e) at the end of a word; l£e, dance, base, else 
/z/ * £ at the beginning of a word; £pne, zero 

s (e) or z (e) at the end of a word: wt^e, please, haze, breeze 
/j/ - J, at the beginning of a word: J^ewel, Jam 

£ (sometimes) before j_f X/ £lant, £yfn 

fl(e) at the end of a word; hu£e, lary 
/ng/- fV£ at the and of a word: ring 

ri elsewhere: thank 



Ooubled Consonants 

I* Consc^nants (except and x) are doubted when fol lowing a 

stngle-letter spelling of a short vowel and preceding another 
vowel or Jk; bubb^le, paddle, waffle, glai'** foMpw, summer, 
funnel, ha£Ey, irerry, butter. 

The doubled forms of £ (or £h, and ^ are ck^, t:ch , and d£» 
respectively: 

pickle, ha tche t, mi dge t 
Note: This rule has numerous exceptions, e.g., co£y, wa£on, 

2- /k, f, s, 2, ch, j, 1/ occurring at the end of a word following 
a single-letter spelling of a short vowel are spelled with a 
do;/b)ed consonant: 



lick, puff, mess, buzz, ma tch , edge , (dge Is the doubled 



form finally), tall. 



Some foreign consonant speTM^igs 



/k/ - ch; ch^lortne, chorus 
/f/ - £h; phone, grapji^ 
/?/ - ch: chftf, chauffeur 



Some infrequent consonant spellings 




/m/ - mb: limb 



/s/ - 



sc; 



scene 



/n/ * kn: knee, know 



/s/ - 



castle 



/r/ - wr: writer 



Word final /v/ Is spelled ve; gtv^ 



twe 1 ve , 



Word Final /th/ Is spelled the; breathe. 
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SUFFIXATION RULES 

Suffixes are con^nonly added directly to the ends of root words (e.g., 
trying , played , soften ) , but there are a few special rules. Many 
dlcttonar les provide good descriptions of these ru^es. The following 
ts a summary of some major points, 

t. When the root word ends with a consonant ' d e^ and the suffix begins 
with a vowel, th^a e^ dropped, e.g,, drivmgT hoped , 

2, Wnen the root word ends with a single vowel letter plus a single 
consonant letter, the final consonant is doubled, e,g,, hopped. 
In muUisyl lable words, this happens only tf the last syllaFle 
is stressed (accented), e,g,, occurr ing (but mumuHng) , 

3* When the root word ends with a consonant plus ^and the suffix 
does not begin with j^, the ^ changes to j^, e,g,, happj[^ness, trjed. 

The suffix for plural and for third person singular is generally 
spelled with -s^. After 2, sh, ch^, or x. It is spelled with -es. 
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APPENDIX & 



SPELLrNG RULES 
AND 

SPELLING CROSSWORD PUZZLES 

Consonant Spellings 

1, fnltlal consonant clusters 

2, Final consortant clusters 

3, /f/ spelled ffi l\l spelled ll\ h/ spelled bb 
4* A/ spelled c, ek 

5» /fA /k/p /I/, /s/ after long vowels 

6, /ch/ spelled ch, tch 

Vowel Spel li ngs 

K /a/ spelled a, , a{, ay 

2, /e/ spelled ea, ee 

3, /T/ spelled y 

4, /?/ spelled i^ftj i 

5, /o/ spelled £?a 

6, /o/ spelled oa^ OJ, o 

7, Aj/ spellea u...€, oo 

8, Aj/ spelled u...e, oo, eu, ue 

9, /u/ spe 1 led oo 

10, /ou/ spelled c?Uj c*f 

Vowel-r Spellings 

1 . /ar/ spel led or 

2, /or/ spelled ct^j oar^ c^r^ ar 

3. /cr/ spelled cr^ ir, ur^ or 

4, /Ir/ spelled ear, eer 

Prepared by 

SWRL EducatIor:a1 Research and Oevelopmt^nt 
46f>5 Lampson Avenue 
Los Alamitos, CA 90720 
(213) 598-7661 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words begin with consonant clusters. 



ACROSS — ^ 
2* not go; a 
3, not hilly 



sign 



5* a kind of smile 

7* to hit on the face 

9. happy, pleased 

10, to nove in water 



♦ 



1* to pull along the ground 

2* to turn around in circles, 
like a top 

4, to c-tch an animal 

6* .jmething for riding on 
the snow 

8, not fat 



10 
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Conson.^nt Spellings: 1. Initial consonant clusters 




The word (v^^^*^^ begins with two consonant sounds. *Two 
consonant sounds together are spelled the same way as they are spelled 
alone. The first two sounds in VS^^^^ spelled with d and r. 




When a word begins vith moro than one consonant sounds it begins vith 
a consonant cluster. The consonant cluster in K^^^-rtS spelled 
with dr. 





The word J/ \A begins with a consonant cluster. The 



consonant cluster is spelled with qu. 

Here are some other words that begin with a consonant cluster: 
plan, enap, step, drip, quit, quip, ekin, slid, elip, trim, trip. 

Sometimes a consonant cluster has three sounds. The word 



begins with a consonant cluster that has three sounds. 





The word R^SaAf begins with atr. Here are soma other words that begin 

with a consonant cluster that has three sounds: strip, strap, strum, 
eplat. 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words end with consonant clusters. 



ACROSS 
3, Go 



,1 not right. 



6, to put seeds in the ground 

B, a light 

9* did nieep 

10 , somewhat wet 

11, not the beginning 



13, to look for animals 

15, dU go 

16, not hard 

18, what a bird lays eggs in 




DOWN 

1, not first 

2, tc hop up 
knd down 

4, did feel 

5. It is at the 
end of your arm. 

7, did hold 

9, did spend 



12, 
14, 
16, 
17, 



to have to 
nor east 
did send 
not slow 



V 
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Consonant Spellings: 2* Final consonant clusters 



The voTd 




ends with two consonant sounds* It^ends with 



a consonant cluster* The consonant sounds In a consonant cluster at 
the end of a word are spellec^ the same way th::t^th«y are spelled alone* 



The consonant cluster in 




Is spelled with at* 



Here are some other vords that end with a consonant cluster: band, 
grand. Band, stamp, stand, vast, belt, next, test, lefu^ 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words end with doubled consonanta. 



ACROSS 

1, not on 

5* to shout 

6. what windows are made tf 

8* not more 

9* a small mountain 



♦ 



DOWN 

2, did fall 

3, to put clothed on 

4, a deep hole for water 
noL sick 

7, not buy 

10. sick 
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Consonant Spellings: 3, lU spelled //; /I/ spelled ll\ l%l spelled ee 



The vowel sound In .^^^^^^4 Is spelled with a. When the last 



sound In words like ^^3^^2f^ comes at the end of the word after a 



vowel sound spelled with one letter^ the last sound is spelled with s£. 
The letters B8 are a doubled consonant, A doubled consonant Is two of 
the sane letters that spell one sound. Here are some other words th*it 
have a vowel sound spelled with ozie letter and end with the doubled 
consonant Bex class, pass, bless, mss, press, mise, toss^ 



The vowel sound In >o spelled with u. When the last 

sound in words like ^ comes at the end of the word after a 



voi^el sound spelled with one letter, the last sound is spelled vith //, 
The letters // are a doubled consonant. Here are some other words that 
have a vowel sound spelled with one letter and end with tht doubled 
consonant //: stiff, puff, stuff. 



The vowel sound In — ^ spelled with e. When the last 





sound In words like \ comes at the end of the word after a 

T 

vowel sound spelled with one letter^ the last sound is spelled vith II, 
The letters II are a doubled consonant. Here are some other words that 
have a vowel sound spelled with on^ letter and end vith the doubled 
consonant III spell, swell, drill, fill^ pill, still. 
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Complete the puzzle. 

All the words begin with the same sound as 




the same sound us 



ACROSS 

3, how much something is 

5, what a duck says 

6. a baby bear 

8, ill 

9. a bird th^^ swims 

10, a hat 

11. did keep 

IS, ot little bit to eat 

15, a large stone 

16. a baby goat 





or end with 



DOWN 
1, 

2, 

4, 

5, 

7, 
12, 
14, 



12 



1J 



You wear it on your 
foct^ under your shoe, 

a <iark color 

li,.e a small nail 

fast 

not front 
to choose 

between your body and 
yot r head 



14 



10 



IS 
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Consonant Spellings ; 4, /k/ spelled c, k, ck 




The first sound in Mwtt^ ~p is spelled with c* This sound it spelled with c 

before a, and it. The vowel sound in cat is spelled with a, ^^^ ^^^^ ^ has the 

* 

same first sound as cat. The vowel sound is spelled with so the first sound in cot is 
Spelled vlth c, ^^^^^^^^ has the same first soxmd as cat and cot. The vowel sound 

is Spelled with l^^ so the first sound is spelled vlth c* 

Here are some other vords that have the c spelling before and u: can^ camp^ 

ca$t^ cob, cut. 




has the sasie first sound as cat. The first round in k\ng is swelled 
with k^ This sound is spelled with k before i and €, The vowel Bouui in kino is spelled 




g .... .™ ,„., ™. ....... ™.. 

with so the first sound is spelled vlth ^, 

Here are sone other \ords that have thr k spelling before i and e: kiss, kilt, king. 



keg. 

The last sound in words like 1*, is spelled vlth eJt, The letters ck are 



Is like \\ VI is SI 



a two-letter consonapt, A two-letter consonant has two different letters that spell one 
sound. The twcletter consonani: ck spells the sound at the end of the word after a vowe^ 
sound spelled vlth one letter. The vowel sound in clotTk ir speTled vlth the leister o^ 

har the satzke last sound as clocks The vowel sound is spelled with u» so 




the last «£iuod is spelled vlth c^* 

Her* aie some other • ords that have the Isst sound spelled v*th ck after a owel sound 
spelled witli one letter; tn^cfe, dock, rackj etickj wick, Block, etruckj peak. 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words have long-vowel sounds followed by 
/f/i /k/> /l/» or /a/. You may use a dictionary to check the vowel 
spelling. 



ACROSS W 

3, a funny story 

5, a of bread 

7, to rob 

8, to cook Inside a stove 

9, the side of your face 
10, not warn 

12, a huge animal xn the ocean 

13, a story 

14, a big pond 



DOWN y 

I* the bac!i of your foot 

I. something to* swim In 

4^ not strong 

6, not real 

7, to talk 

8, did break 

9, to run after 

10, It is black; you can 
burn it, 

11, to send a letter 

12, 7 days 
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Consonant Spellings: 5, /f/, /k/, /]/, /s/ after long vowels 

The word less ends with /s/. Less has a doubled consonant after a 



6hort*vovel sound spelled with one letter. The word 




has 



a long-vowel sound, /s/ is spelled with e after a long-vowel sound. 
Case has the a, vowel spelling; and one s. 

The word stiff ends with /f/, Stiff has a doubled consonant after 




a short-^vowel sound spelled with one letter. The word ^^>^->^ 



a long^vowel sound, /f/ Is spelled with / after a long-vowel sound* 
Leaf has the ea vowel spelling and one /, Here are so^tt other words 
with the / spelling for /*/ after a long vowe] : life^ beef, ^eef, 
tsafe, strife, wife^ 

The word lock ends vlth /k/. Lock has a tvo-letter consonant after 




a short-vowel sound spelled with one letter. The word if L/tA^l has 



a long-vowel sound, /k/ is spelled with k after a long-vowel sound. 
Cake has the vowel spelling and a single fc. Here are some other 

words with the k spelling for /k/ after a long vowel: moke, Dake, 
rake, leak, like, enake, bike, cloak, i*eek, sneak, bleak, hike^ 

The word $ell nnds with /I/, Sell has a doubled consonant after 




a short-vowel sound spelled with one letter. The word Tk^^'-^/Sfe' has 



a long-vowel soun^, /\/ Is spelled with after a long-vowel sound. 
Pool hks the oo vowel spelling and a single Z, Here are soioe other 
words with The I spelling for /I / after a long vowel: hole, wheel, 
fail, mile. Jail, cool, snail, scale, file, seal* 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words end 
dictionary to check the vowel spelling. 



with /chf^ You inay use a 



ACROSS » 

3, a place to sit in front or 
back of a house 

7, what you make in cloth with a 
a needle 

8, the person who tells the team 
how to play 

9, to come out of eggs » like 
chickens 

11, the seashore 

14, It helps yoaValk when you 
have a broken leg, 

w, to throw a bait 

16, a part of a tree 

17, a feeling about something; 

an idea; to have a h about 

something 



DOWN 
1. 

2, 



♦ 



fire on a ) ndle; light to 
see at night 

where some people go on 
Sunday 

3, a kind of fruit 

4, what makes you scratch 

5, You may dress like one on 
trick or treat night. 

6, £ big faru or j^rassland 
where cows and horses live 

9. to tto a horse to a post; 
to a horse co a post 

10, to draw 

12. not throw 

13. to scrape off skin with your 
fingernails 



of graphs 
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Consonant Spellings: /ch/ spelled ch, tch 



The word 




begins with the /ch/ sound. The /ch/ 



sound at the beginning of a vcrd is spelled with ch^ The word teach 
ends with the /ch/ sound, /ch/ Is spelled with oh afier a two*letter 
vowel. Teach has a two*letter vowel and the ch spelling. Here are 
some other vordc that have a two*letter vowel followed by the ch 
spelling for /ch/: coach, each, reach, preaiih, bleach. 

The words pinch and march And with the /Ci/ sound. They Mth 
have a consonant before /ch/« /ch/ Is spelled with ch after another 
consonant* Here are some other weirds that have the ch spelling for 
/ch/ afner another consonant; bench, crunch, inch, lunch, Btarah, 
lurch. 

The word matc'H ends with the /ch/ sound, /ch/ Is spelled with 
tch after a vowel sound E^pelle'' vlth one latter • Match has vowel 
sound spoiled vlth one letter^ and match has the tan spelling for /ch/. 
Here are some other words with a vowel snund spelled with one letter 
followed by the f^h spelling for /ch/; batch, hatch, ditch, stretch, 
fetch, switch, hopecotcK 

The words in the box below are Irregular* They must be memorized. 



These words have /ch/ spelled ch after a vowel sound spelled with 
one letter. 



much 



rich 



such 



which 



Conplete the puzzle. All the words have the /a/ sound. You nay use a 
dictionary. 



ACROSS — ^ 

1. to give out money 

2. a hurt 

3. not r.lght 

8. water from the sky 

9. did come 

10. did give 

11. not dlffetent 



12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



not early 
flat land 
to spe;)k 
did make 
did eat 



DOWN 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
18. 



did pay 

to gamer 

a big monkey 
not a£rald 

to help; first 

not love 

the door for a fence 

not go 

did lay 

a flat dish 

a word like Pat, Ted, Pom 
not wild 



r 



T FT 



— 



T — P" 
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Vowel Spellings: 1. /a/ swelled a. . .e, ai, aj, 

and & I O-'l!!^ Vave the /a/ sound. 





The words 

The r^! sound is the sa.e as the letter n«»e. When « vowel .onnd is 
. letter naine, it is calUd a long vowel. When the long-vowel, sound 
/a/ is m the middle of a word, it is usually spelled with a and then 
e at the end of the word or with ai. 



The /a/ sound m is spelled wich a. >' ere are 

some other words th.t have the a...e spelling for IV: rr^ke, hrave, 
tame, grade j skate j cape. 



The /a/ sound In 




is spelled with at. Here are 



son,e other words that have the ai spelling for rain, wait. 



faith, enail,. claim. 

Vn.en you are not sure whether /%f U spelled with a...e or with 

at, you tnubt check 6 dictionary. 

The word play aUo has the /i/ sound. When the /e/ sound i« at 
,he end of a w.rd, it is usu.Uy spelled with the c.o-letter vowel ay 
Here a.e so.e other words that have the ay spelling for /5/ at the end. 
pay, clay, jx:y, ^tay, eay. 



Complete t!,c puzzle. All the words have the /e/ sound. 
You may use a dictionary. 



ACROSS — 

2, to give food 

3, ICO looX 
6, not most 

9, It has branches and a trunX, 

10, the number 3 

11, not costing any money 

12, Xing and 

13, food f^om animals 



DOWN 

1, not give away 

2, 24 inches ■ 2 , 

3, ocean 

4, not dirty 

5, the color of grass 

7, a road in a city 

8, the edge of an ocean or 
a lake 

10, whit you have in your mouth 



2 



13 





10 













J 
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Vowel SpelMngB: 2, /e/ spelled ea, ee 



The words 




and 




have the /e/ sojind. The 



/?/ sound Is the sane as the letter name, Vhen « vowel sound Is a 
letter name, It Is called a long vowel. The long-vowel sound /c/ Is 
usuilly spelled with the two-letter vowel ee or ea. The /e/ sound in 



spelled with the cwo-letter vowel ee^ The /e/ eound 




In 




Is s?elle<? with the two-letter vowsl ea. 



Here are some other words with the ee or ea spelling for /e/: need, 
weedf Beedf ecreen, greet, bead, teach, treat, wheats 

Vhen you are not sure of the spelling for /e/ ► you must check a 
dictionary 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words have the hi sound. 



ACROSS 

to move through the air 



3. 
4. 

6. 
8. 
9. 



fruit when It Is ready 
to eat 

what grapes grow on 

the number 9 

to pit something where 
It can't ba found 



DOWN 

1. 
2. 
3. 
5. 
7. 
10. 



how big something Is 

not wet 

the nutnber 5 

a kind of evergreen tree 

the color of snow 

10c 



11. what a clock tells 
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Vowel Spellings: 3, /T/ spelled y 




The word has the /T/ sound. When the /T/ sound Is In 



the middle of a word» It Is usually f :^elled with the two-letter vowel 
i and then e at the end of the word. Kite has the spelling for 

/T/. 

Her^ are soae other vords that have the spelling for /T/: 

Bhilai drive^ fire^ crime^ dime^ alide^ hive^ 



The word ^^^^^ ' Bounu. /T/ at the end of 

a word Is usually spelled with The woro fly has the y spelling for 
/7/ at t^ie end, 

Hei*5 are some ot!ier words that have the /T/ spelling for /7/ at the 
end' try^ cry, pry^ eky^ ehy^ my^ fiy. 



S2 



Complete Che puszle. All the word* have Che /!/ sound. You may uae m 
diccionary, 

ACROSS ^ 

1. CO make m clr«d sound when 
your breath goea ouc 

2. CO hlc Md box 

5i a crip by airplane 
6. DOC loot* 
7^ bashful 

may; I . Jusc do xhat 

1^» CO ^Ive someone t Job 
11. to rnsk^ wheat Inco flour 

what grapes grow on f 



13 
14 



CO noc lose; I caa'c 
my book 



15. nice; choughcful 
17. noc lov 

Ig. peeling of an orange 



19» clever; a 



fox 



21. a kind of string 
26. noc day 

noc scrong; not spicy 
shiny; a scar 



27 
28 



B 



DOUN 

1. very liccle; a 

3. whac a clock cells 

4. noc dark 
5^ fear 

7. CO llghc s macch 

8. what /ou chink wlch 
9i not able to see 

10, noC seek 



fever 



12. noc wrong 

14, Che numbi^r 5 

16. rioC weC 

17. back leg of an animal; 
leg 

20» Draw a scralght 

22. noc Came 

2%* Che ntimber 9 

24^ upper leg of « ^nlck^n 

25. a bee's hoae 



\ 
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Vowel Spellings: /T/ spelled x,,,e, igh. i 



The /T/ sound Is In the middle of the vord 




iT^ the middle of a vord Is usually spelled vlth i and tnen e at the 
end of the word. The word nine has the x,,,e fipelllpg for /T/, The 
word fly has the /iV sound, /T/ at the end of a word Is usually 
spelled with t/, 

Th. word high^ lights and knight have the /T/ sound* /T/ niay 
be spelled with igh at the end of a word and before t when t Is at 
the end. High has the /T/ scund at the enc'. Light and ?tnx^^t have 
the /T/ sound before t. When you are not :,ure of the spelling for /T/ 
at the end of a word or before t» you must check r dictionary. 

The words child and bind have the /T/ sound, /T/ Is spelled with 
i before two consonant sounds, 0iild hBs the /T/ sound before I and ^, 
Bind has the /T/ sound before n jmd 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words have the /o/ sound. 
You may use a dictionary. 

ACROSS 

3. what a k''ng or queen sits on 



5. 
7. 
8. 

DOWN 

1. 
2. 
4. 
6. 
7. 



did drive 
a rock 
did freeze 



1 



a street 
a small ship 
where you live 
did ride 

something for washing with 



rrrr 



it: 



; 
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Vowel Spellings: 5* fof spelled ..^^ 



oa 



The words \fl «nd —^^^^^ have ti fol soi"^d. The /o/ sound Is spelled with the 
two-letter vovil oa or with o snd then e st the end of th^ word, Ihe long-vowel sound l^i 
1 l6 spelled with the two-letter vowel oa* Here sre som«f o^her ^ords with the oa 
spelling for foil load, toast, poach, roast, foam, bloat, toad, float. 

The Xnng-vowel sound /o/ In ^^^^^^ Is spelled with tlie two- letter vowel o,,.^. Here 



are some other words with the o, spelling for /o/; hope, rope, stove, grove, vote, 
code, throne, hope. 
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Complete the puzzle* All the words have the /o/ sound. You may use a 
dictionary. 



ACROSS «^ 

2* It goes in the air from 
a fire. 

4. not young 

6* not fast 

7 * brave 

8* a ship 

10. not hot 

12* to get bigger 

14. not high 

15* what the wind doos 

16* to lie on top of water 

18* male bee 

20* a kind of black bird 



1* a funny story 

2* white flakes that drop from 
the sky 

* 

3* not silver 
5* did sell 

6* to point out; tell how to do 
something 

8* Tie the string with a 
pretty 

9* a fee paid to drive on a road 
10* a baby horse 

11* to put on a truck 

12* the shine of a fire 

13* to move a boat with oars 

15* what a dog eats 

16* how rivers move 

17* horses eat hay and ^; 
meal 

19* what a car goes on 
F 



SI lit 
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Vovel Spellings: 6. /o/ spelled o..,^^ oa^ o 



The word ■ J has the /o/ sound, /o/ in the middle of a 

word is usually spelled with oa or with o and then e at the end. 

The word threw has the /o/ sound, /o/ is usually spelled with ow at 
the end of « word. T/trpL) has the CW spelling for /o/ at the end. 

Some words vlth the ow spelling have the suffix n added to make 
another word, /o/ is usually spelled vlth ow before n when n is the 
suffix and the root word ends vlth ou. Thrown has the n suffix* The 
root word for thrown is throw* 

The words cold and roll have the /o/ sound, /o/ is spelled with o 
before I and another consonant letter. Cold has the o spelling for /o/ 
before Z and d. Boll has the o spelling for /o/ before Here are 

some other words that have the o spelling for /o/ before t and another 
consonant: trolly eoold, mold^ Jolt^ bolt. 



c 
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Complete the puzzle* All the words have the /u/ soundt 
You inay u&e a dlctlonaryt 

ACROSS — ^ 



4t not rough 

6* like a shoe* but higher 
dt 12 o'clock 



DOWN 



♦ 



1. 

2. 
3. 

5. 
7. 



an ice 



what A cow says 
something to eat 
It is m the sky at night 
a song 
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Vowel Spellings: 7, /u/ spelled 



00 



The words 



and 



have the /?/ sound. When the /u/ sound Is in the 



middle of a vord^ it is usually spelled with 00 or with u and then B at the end. When 
the /u/ sound Is at the end of a word^ it is usually spelled with 00, The word 



has the oo spelling for /?/* Here are some other words with the oo spelling 



for full shoot, room, scoop, tooth, hoop, zoo^ 



L*he word 



has the u, spelling for /?/, Here are some other words with the 



u, spelling for /u/: crude, prune, rude. 

When you are not sure If fS/ Is spelled with 00 or with i£,,,€^ you must check a 
dictionary. 



The word has the /ylT/ sound, /yu/ Is usually spelled with u ar.d then e at the 

end of the word. The /yu/ sound In 



Is spelled with the two-letter vowel 
Here are sow other words with the spelling for /yu/; cute, mule, fume. 
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t 



Complete the puzzle. All the words have the 
dictionary. 



/u/ sound. You may use a 



ACROSS 



2. 

3. 

5. 

8. 

9. 
10, 
11. 

12. 
U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 



did draw 

Toothpaste cones in It . 
color of the sky 
did grow 

a big feather Cor a hat 

It shines at night. 

It helps to solve crimes; 
a hint . 

what you eat 

not a long time; we will 



be there . 



Someone with bad manners 
Is t 

food cooked with meat In a 
pot 

not old 
not a hen 

a big hill of sand 
did fly 



e: 



1. 
«. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

4 

* m 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
16. 

17. 

19. 
zO. 



♦ 



not false 
to make tea 
did blow 

where you can swim 
a song 

You stick things together 
with It , 

a dried plum 

what a cow says 

what you do to gum 

not many 

did draw 

not a fork or knife 



to scatter; to st flowers 

on the ground 

the middle the day; 
12 o* clock 

did throw 

wetness of the ground In the 
morning 



) 
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Vowel Spellings: fl, /u/ spelled oo, ew, ue 



The word 




has the /u/ sound. The /u/ sound In the 



middle of a word Is spelled with oo or with u and then ^ at the end. 



of a word Is spelled with u and then e at the end. 

The words blide and knew have the /u/ sound. The words hue and /£U 
have the /yu/ sound. At the end of u word» /u/ and /yu/ are spelled with 
either ue or The words hue and 2>Zu£ have the ue spelling. The 
words knew and few have the ew spelling. 

When you are not sure whether the spelling of /u/ or /yu/ at the end 
of a word is ue or ew^ you must check a dictionary. 




has the /yu/ sound. The /yu/ sound In the middle 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words have the /u/ sound. 



ACROSS 



1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 

6. 
8. 

9. 



nalfe cov 

someone who fixes food 
something to read 
did iitand 

to press on something; 
p the doorbell 



not empty 
see; 1 



through your 



glasses 

lay something down; jl. 
something down 



DCMN 

1. 
3. 

5. 



♦ 



a Small river 

It grows In the ground and 

looks like a small tree, 

* 

grab something and it 

toward you 



6, 12 Inches 

7, Trees are cut down to get 

w 



10, not bad 



to 
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Vowel Spellings: 9, /u/ spelled u, oo 



The vord8 




have the /u/ souad, /u/ Is 



*isually spelled vlth u before Bh and ZZ, The word huBh has the u spell* 
Ing for /u/ before Bh. The word hull has the u spelling for /u/ before 

II. 

The words etood and tooJ^ have the /u/ sound, /u/ la usually spelled 
with 00 before d and The word etooi has the 00 spelling for /u/ 
before Took has the oo spelling for /u/ before k. 

Bere are some other words that have the oo spelling for /u/ before 
d and ki hood, shook, crook, look. 

The words put and foot have the /u/ souiad. Both words end with t. 
/u/ Is spelled vlth u In put^ but with oo In /oDt, When yoa are not 
sure If the spelling for /u/ Is u ox oOp you must check a dictionary. 
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Conplete the purzle. All the words have the /ou/ sound. 



ACROSS 






3. 


A Itlnd of bird; It huuts 


1. 


Your teeth are Inside It. 






2. 


a weight; 16 ounces 






A 
<l • 


to yell 


6. 


B £unnv uerson at b /*ln*titt 


C 


■ Kino ox ixsn 


7. 


whdt Vou SAV when stmnetlilntt 


£ 


A <|ueen weaxv oti ner 




hurts Vou 




head; so does a Icing. 


9. 




A 


Tlu C oU^W^ m. SDUou 


XX. 


not In 




nob ■ Dacn 


X4. 


not lost 


12. 


belonging to us 


15. 


nnt then; right 


13. 


Ml 1. Ir t*nm^ft f f^m It. 


X7. 


not sweet 


14. 


not a smile 


19. 


a kind of dog 


16. 


did wind the clock 


2X. 


strength; lota p 


18. 


tun mlfie. nn*» 


22. 


the shape of a ball or i 


20. 


to die In the water 




plate 


23. 


to soak with water; to put 


24. 


what you hear 




out 1 fire with water 


26. 


to say 1» 2» 3» 4» 5 


25. 


like a shirt 


27. 


nn«^*ft mate; one*s ap 


26. 


It Is white r.nd fluffy In 


28. 




the sky. 


1 dark color 




29. 


not up 








Vowel Spelling?;: 10, /ou/ spellea ou^ w 



The vord 




has the /ou/ Aound, The vords how^ town^ and 



growl have the /ou/ sound, /ou/ is ipelled vlth oh> at the end of a 
word. It Is spelled with before n and before I vhen n or Z Is the 
last letter In the vord. The vord how has the CD spelling for /ou/ at 
the end. The n la the last letter In toum, and town has the cw spelling 
for /ou/. The t Is the last letter In grcwlp and growl has the end 
spelling for /ou/. 

Here sre seme other vordj that have the ow spelling for /ou/ at 
the end or before rt or I; naw^ plow, cratJfX, dawn, hcwl, 6coi:l, 

The words loud and flower have the /ou/ aound. /ou/ Is spelled with 
ou In the middle of a word» but vlth ow before ii vowel letter. Loud has 
the ou spelling for /ou/ in the middle of a vord. Flower has the ow 
spelling of /ou/ before the vowel letter ^, 

Here are 0oae other words that have the ou spelling for /ou/ In the 
middle of the word and the ow spelling for /ou/ before another vowel 
letter; couch, shout, pout^ spout, snout, proud, round, tower. 
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PKOFIC^EMCY VEKIFICATtON SYSTEM 
SORT PROCEDURE FOR SPEttiNC 
PACE 33 

PROGRAM: S, GRAOE: 3 
SKILL: 22 LONG VOWCtS 



PACE: 

HB 
UB 
50 
50 
50 

oO 
60 
60 
60 
65 
65 
65 
66 
70 
70 
7» 
7( 
71 
72 
73 
73 
78 



PAGE CONTENTS: 
tONC /O/ ' 0A« WRITER WORO THAT COMPLETES SENTENCE 
CONG /O/ - 0* URITEA uOftO THAT COMPUTES SENTENCE 
LONG /O/ - 0...E* *AITE* WORO THAT COHCUTES SENTENCE 
tOHG /O/* WRITE* WOfO THAT COMMUTES SENTENCE 
CONG /I/* WRITE* WORO THAT COMPLETES SENTENCE 
LONG /!/ - }...C* CHOOSE ANO WRITE* WORO(S) WITH SEGMENT 
LONG /A/ • A...E* CHOOSE ANO WRITE* WORO($) WITH SEGMENT 

LONG /(y)U/* OTHFR SPELLING* CHOOSE ANO WRITE* UORO(S) WITH SPECIFlEO SOUNO* 0...E* 
TREATED AS IRREGULAR * LOSE. PROVE 
L&N9 /A/* CHOOSE ANO WRITc* WORO(S) WITH SPECIFIED SOUNO 
CHOOSE ANO WRITE* WORO(S) WITH SPECIFIED SOUNO 
UNDERLINE* LETTER(S) FOR SPECIDED SOUND 

LONG /I/ • I* CHOOSE AND WRITE* WQRD(S) WITH SPECIFIED SOUHD 
LONG /E/* CHOOSE ANO WRITE* WORD(S) WITH SPECIFIED SOUND* (FINAL E MARKER) 
LONG /A/* CHOOSE ANO WRITE* WORD(S) WITH SPECIFIED SOUND* (FINAL E MARKEh) 
UNDERLINE * WORDS WITH 2 VOWELS TOGETHER 

LONG /A/ - A.,.E* WRITE* WORD FkOM PRONUHCIATION SYMBOLS* ASTE * TREATED AS IRREGUUR 
LONG /(Y)U/ - DO* CHOOSE AND WRITE* WORO(S) WITH SPECIFIED SOUNO 
3D* WRITE* WORO FDR PICTURE 
OO* WRITE* WORD THAT COMPLETES SENTENCE 
OOA CHOOSE ANO W.ITE* PRONUNCIATION SYMBOL FOR SOUNO 
DO* WRITER WORO FOR PICTURE 
00* WRITE* WORD THAT COMPLETES SENTENCE 



LONG /(Y)U/ 
LOHG /(y)U/ 
LONG /(y)U/ 
lONG /(Y)U/ 
LOHG /(Y)U/ 
LONG /(y)U/ 
LONG /(Y)U/ 
LONG /(y)U/ 



DOA WRITER WORD THAT COMPLETES SENTENCE 
DOA WRITER WORD THAT COMPLETES SENTENCE 

Fic. 1. — Sample compu:cf lisiinit 
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Complece che puzzle. All Che words have che /ar/ sound* 



of 



ACROSS 

3* not all; a 

4, noc near 

6, Tou send one In che mall 
Co someone who is sick or 
someone who has a blrcViday, 

7, che noise a dog makes 

8, Ic is in che sky ac nighc, 

9* pare of your body; your 
hand is ac che end of ic 

10. noc dull 

11, noc lighc; noc brighc 



DOWN 
1, noc sofc 
CO begin 



2. 
3, 



5, 
6. 




a place Co play sofcball 
and have a picnic 

a place co have cow9» 
chickens* and horses* and 
CO grow food. 

Co hurc 

someching you ride in or 
drive 

a building Co keep horses 
and cows in 

Ic r^vitac in che ocean and 
has a big fin on ics back. 

a cloch you can wear around 
your neck 
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Vowel-r Spellings: 1, /Sr/ spelled or 



The vords 




and 




have a vowel soupd folloved 



by /r/, A vovel sound followed by /r/ Is called a vowel-r so nd. The 



spelling for a vovel-r sound Is called a vowel-r spelling. 



and 





have the /a>/ sound. The vowel^r sound /ar/ Is spelled 



vlth or. 

Here are some other words that have the or spelling for /ar/ ; cart, 
yam, dart, start, starve, mirk, smart, marah, yard, hard^ 
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Complete the puzzle. All the words have the /or/ sound. You may use 
a dictionary. 



ACROSS * ^ 
2, a big fight between countries 9 
A, not long; not tall 
5* plg*s meat 
7, between hot and cold 



on the cob 



10, to make loud sounds whtn 
you sleep 

11. what you use to row a boat 



♦ 



lA. the edge of a lake 
or an ocean 



DOWN 

1, four cups ■ one 



3* something to eat with 
A, wind and rain 

6, to say that something bad will 
happen 

8. the points In a game 

10^ a place where things are sold 

12, the loud noise that a 
lion makes 



13^ not less 
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Vowel-r Spellings: 2, /6r/ spelled ore, oar, or, or 



The words 




and 




have a vowel^r sound. 



They have the /or/ sound, /or/ Is spelled with 02*e or oar at the end of 
a word. Store haa the ore apelllng for /or/. Oar has the oar spelling 
for /6r/, Here are aome other words with the ore or oar spelling for 
/6r/ at the end of a word: tore, core, gore, lore, sore, soar, bore, 
boar. 

If you are not sure If the spelling for /or/ Is ore or ooTp you 
nust check a dictionary. 



before s consonant. Bom has the or spelling for /or/ before n, Here 
are some other words with the or spelling for /or/ before a consonant: 
eJiort, torn, eort, north, eport, torch, form, cord, etork. 



after the /w/ sound. The word quart has the /kw/ consonant cluster and 
the ar spelling for /or/ after the /w/ sound. Here are some other 
words that have the ar spelling for /or/ after the /w/ sound: wart, 
Bwarm, doarf, warp. 

The words In the box below are Irregular words. They must be 
memorized. 



The word 




has thfi /or/ sound, /or/ Is spelled with or 



The word 




has the /or/ sound, /&r/ Is spelled with ar 



for 



nor 



or 



These words have the or apelllng for /or/ at the end of a word. 
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Complete the puzzle* All the words have the /er/ sound* You may use a 
Glctlonary« 



ACROSS 

2. to mix with a spoon 

3. a place to pray 

6. animal hair 

7. before Second 

9. when someone la born 

11. not a boy 

12. most bad 

13. the earth 

14« a kind of tree 




14 



1. ocean waves near the shore 

2. a kind of clothes J^orn 
above the waist 

4« to harm 

5. a little ring of hair 

7. a plant with leaves that 
look like feathers 

8* after second 

9. an animal that files and 
builds nests 

10, not him 

13, It crawls In the ground. 



13 



to 
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Vowel-r Spellings: 3, /er/ spelled ei', <r, up, or 



The vord 




has the /er/ sound. These words also have 



the /er/ sound: chirp, turn, clerk. The /er/ sound is spelled with 
ir, ur, or er. Chirp has the ir spelling for /er/, Twm has the «r 
spelling, and clerk has the er spelling for /er/, 

Bere are soske othst words that have the /er/ sound spellsd with 
ir, ur, and er: firm, shirt, dirt, thirst, bum, curb, spur, eeroe, 
term, nerve. When you are not sure if /er/ is spelled with ir, ur, 
or er, you must check a dictionary. 

These words have the /er/ sound: word, wortii, work, /er/ is 
spelled with or after the letter w. Word, worth, and work have the 
/er/ sound spelled with or after u. 



# 
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CdopleCe Che puz]£U. All the wcrde have the /Ir/ soond< 
You may ute a dlcClonar]r< 

ACROSS ^ 

2, 365 ar 366 daya 

to 11 At en 

whet you heer with 
not fer 



6. 

a. 

DOWN 



♦ 



IT 



1< the water from yoor eye 
when you cry 

3. to shout when you like something 

5. to be afraid of 

7< the back of something 
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Vowel-r Spellings: A. /Ir/ spelled 



The vord 




has a vavel*r sound. It has the /Ir/ eoun^. 



/Ir/ Is ususlly spelled with eer or tfor. The word deer has the eer 
spalUiig for /Ir/* Ths wrd fecct has the «ar spslUng for /ir/. Here 
are soM other wrds that have the ear or «£r spelling for /Ir/: 
queer, steer, clear, emear, dear. 

When you sre not sure If the /Ir/ sound Is spelled with ear or eer* 
you flkust check a dictionary. 
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SHU lite cmtswoAt 
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lis 



k> A/ Wtlt4 0. K 



S. /r/. A/, /t/. /t> •fur tonff wmU 



Gl 



s 

0 



u 



0 P 



iERJC 



e 
c 




anaa 



la] 



HE 



^ Mi 



ill 



o 



[hi 



h 



3 Hi 

nlcTh 



u|n|c 



WOMtl Sptlllflgt 



1* l%$ spoiled ai » ay 



2. /«/ tps1l«d «a» 




o±kJ 



1^ 



erIc 

















[k] 


















e 


ij 












1 












c 






i 






p 










'1 


6 


a 










f+ 


r 


e 


e 
























e 




r 


rii« 


e 


e] 






e 




e 
















e 


a] 


t 
















h 






k, fXl spelled i... «, tf, i 



■1 



5 



'5 



t 



h + 



hi 



EE 



'S 



el 



IE 



OS II 



15 



S [I 



1 



[V 



I 



I 



ini] 



IS 



n 
3 



/O/ spelled 0...e, oa 













r 






IT 






r 


o 


n|e| 




0 




0 




a 
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m 






r 


0 v|e| 


's 


+ 


oln 


e 






0 




















a 








|o 


z 


e 





















6* /(T/ spetled o«« oa, o 




■an 

□BBS 
□ 



o 



0 

■7122 



7. 



lied Uttttf* oo 



c_ 
fb 



0 



E 

n 



1 

0 

d 



il 
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/u/ Spelled Utt^j oo^ m 




S* /u/ spelled oo 



SHE 



14 




4 



to. /ou/ spelled cu, w 



□ a 
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Vowel *r Spell Ings 



I . /3r/ spel led or 




Mr/ Spelled oro, oar, or, or 




e 



12/ 



3* /er/ sp«lle<f er, ir, or 




4* /;r/ spelted ear> eer 



n 



a 



a 
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QltfSTIOMttAtlte 



foy CM help u« pr«f»are better tnitruttlonsl 
MterUli ir yov mmM ml In the ftttftched 
OU^itlomiAlre jbottt ttie Spelting ltut» mn4 
Spelling Cmyword Pu22le«. 

ff yo«« use • p^rtlculer p022te, pot • chectt 
In the "Uied** column. Then note wiv ^ood 
point! or proble^Kf that you f<HHMl, 

ff you dio not tn« • partlculsr p022lei pot 
• checli In the '%>t use^f* cotuMn. Then let 
a% knom why you dl^ln* t tne 1 1* 

PHm tend the cowpleteil c^ueitlonnftlre In 
the po5ta9e*p«1d envelope to; 

Ann HUMei 

SWUt f^etlontl Iteieerch em! Devetofmrt 

LaMfiion Avenue 
lo% AtafRltoi. CA 907?0 
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Us«d 


Good P^l«*ts 


Problems 
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COfl40fl«ftt 
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3. /r/ s|Mtt«d 
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Utc4 


Good Polfitt 


Problem 


•tot 


ytirT 














/S/ tptllW 
mi, M 






' 






























1. /Sr/ tp«tl«<l 
or 












1. /or/ tptiUi 
ore^ oar, 
or, ar 
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V4«d 


Cood Points 


Problems 




ytirt 


1 


#r, tr, MT, 

or 












s 

w 














f 

1 


k. /1r/ spftllcd 
#01", Mr 
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Elementary Spelling: 
What's Really Taught 



Bruce Cronnell 
Ann Humes 



The content of elemenury-Khool inuruc- 
tion it frequently ba«ed on the content of 
lextbookt <1). Teacbert utuatly do not 
have the time or ihc fetourcet to deviie alt 
their own instniction* attd they muit de- 
pettd on what ts available. According to a 
itudy conducted by tbc Educational Ptod- 
ucts Infonnation Exchange Instttuic (2)* 
investigators in on^uie oUervatkms noted 
that 90 percent of what is done in class* 
rooms is based on commercially prepared 
materials. Consequently* what students 
learn is often what their textbooks preient. 
In the study reported here* elemen:ary- 
Khool spelling textbooks were exan^jned 
to detennmc the nature of current speHing 
inuniction. The resuks of the study add to 
our understanding of instruction in 
Khools attd provide dau for developing 
assessment instnimcnu based on both the 
content that studenu have been uught and 
the manner in w^jich thai content i^ pre^ 
tented and practkec'. 

This paper describes the three aspects 
of the study: the coding indexes used to 
deKribe spelling textbooks, the coding 
process, and tome resuhs of the analysis. 
The present study of spelling instruction is 
derived from similar earlier studies of 
reading and mathematics (3). 

Codify judSfxf f 

To deKribe spelling textbooks* two in* 
dexes %vere prepared^ the Content Index 
and the Performance Mode Index- The 
Content Index describes the spellings 
being uught; the Performance Mode 
Inde» deKribes the ways in which this 
content >> presented and practiced. 

The Content Ittdex was derived from 
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TOE EtEhtENTAXy SCHOOL JOURNAL 



previous itudtes or tpelling (4, 5) and rrom 
a preliminairy analysis or a number or 
spelling textbooks. The Index includes 
twemy-nine major categories of tpeBing 
content: 

Omsonams 

Invariable vngle conionants 

Variable oonioiunis 

Conionanl digraphs 

Mticeltaiieous douWed 
ODttioiunts 

MiicelUncous silent 
coRionanu 
Voweb 

Shon vowels 

Long vowels 

Vowcl-r 
Affixation 

Inflectional tuffixe^ 

DerivationaJ suffixes and 
endings 

Endings 

Prefixes and beginnings 

Affixation processes 
Struaurcs 

I>ictk>nary tkilli 

Homophones 

Compounds 

Irrc^br words 

Contractions 

Abbreviations 

Sylbbkaiion 

Speci:.j ie(Sor%tfords 

Segments 

Whole words 
Nonspelling 
Miscellaneous 

Several features of this lilt should be 
noted. Nonspelling categories were in* 
duded because many textbook leries in- 
clude these categories. Handvmting and 
Grammar are two examples. Some of the 
other categories listed here— Syllabtcacion 
and Miscellatieous Silent Consonants^^are 
of questionable value to spelling, but were 
included because tKey* too, are found in 
many 9erie5. The organization of the major 
categories was determined iti part !>y the 
computer program that had been 
eitaUished for the previous research in 
reading attd mathematics. Hot;evert the 
decision to use available programming 



rather than set up ntM; programming did 
not have a lerioiB effect on cither coding 
or analysis. 

Each major category includes up to 50 
subcategories thai define specific spelling 
content. Most of these subcategories are 
mutuaUy exlusive, for example, short ft/ 
spelled short M spelled m Howcveft 
when appropriate, another subcategory 
can be used in conjunction virith the pre- 
ceding subcategories to delineate specific 
uses; for example* the position of a 
spetUng^nhial, medial, or finat-^-can be 
indicated. In most major categories, an 
''Other" code was esublished to permit 
coverage of unspecified content of low fre- 
quency. 

The Performance Mode Index was de- 
rived from a description of the in- 
structional specifications for a research- 
based spetKng program (6). The perfor- 
mance modes were numbered 51 through 
99 so that theyonild be used in conjunc- 
tion virith an 50 content subcategories pre- 
viously described*. Performance modes 
numbered 51 through 60 are verbs de* 
scribing the motor skills that the student 
must use to complete the textbook exer- 
cises; two examples are ^'underline'* and 
"write.** Performance modes numbered 61 
through 99 are noun phrases* that ist di- 
rect objects of the verbs. These noun 
phrases describe the tttmulus-and- 
response charaarristics of the textbook 
exercise. Two examples of these categories 
are *'word that rhymes" and **word for 
piaure.** Together* the verbs and the noun 
phrases form directions for completing the 
exerciies: "^snderlme word that rhymes,** 
"write word for picture.** A variety of per- 
formance modes in textbook exerciser can 
be described by the many possible combi- 
nations of the verbs and the noun phrases. 

i^nBcvdbrti 

Seven commonly used commercial spelling 
textbook series were selected for initial 
coding (7-13). Each insinictional exercise 
was coded for a major category ofcontent. 
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the purported use or phonks* nile^based 
appTMChes^ tpelling textbooks commonly 
are concerned wth teaching words rather 
than spellings 

The leven spelling leries analyted dir 
Ter not only in content but also in the 
amount and the kind or instnictkm and 
practice they offer. Five programs provide 
instruction and practice on consonant 
clusters (blends); the other two programs 
provide no explicit instruction on clusters. 
However, words that have consonant 
clusters are included in all leries; thus stu^ 
dents' ability to sped such words may vary 
considerably, depending on the amount 
and the nature or instruction and practice 
in their particutar textbooks. 

Analysis oT the performance modes 
provides a description of the spelling 
practice that students receive. Frequently 
textbooks offer little practice^ Spelling 
books are usually similar in length; but, at 
the same grade level* the number of re^ 
sponses per pag^ varies considerably from 
program to program. Because time on usk 
may be important in Khool success (14)^ 
programs that offer little practice may 
produce poorer spellers than programs 
that offer more practice. 

Additionally, the relevance of the spell- 
ing practice is often questionable. Every 
program has exercises that seem suspect; 
one example lugg^su the irrelevance that 
may be found. (The program %nll not be 
named; examples could be dted from all 
programs.) In a second grade lesson on wh 
(which occun only initially in words)* stu^ 
dents write only eight times; for the 
remaining 16 items, they write the ettdings 
of words beginning with nA- Although rel- 
evance is hard to measure* it clearly in- 
fluences students* learning: students can- 
Dot be expeaed to learn from practice that 
does not focus on the content to be 
learned. 

A disturbing feature of most spelling 
programs is that they rarely reqtiire stu- 
denu to perform realistic spelling usks. In 
^'real^world** spelling, students must g^m 
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erate a spelling on their own, in response 
to a need, internal or external. Thus the 
purpose of spelling instruction should be 
to prepare students lo spell words in* 
dependently. However, the practice pro- 
vided by spelling books most commonly 
involves writing the words that are printed 
on the pag^. Sometimes the tpelUng usk* 
explicitly directs studenu to copy words. 
More often the usk requires students to 
choose a listed word and write iH^another 
kind of copying usk. Some usks can be 
completed %tfithout looking at the words 
printed on the page; hoivever, some* if not 
many, students probably complete all their 
speDing practice by merely copying the 
words printed on the page. This kind of 
practice is not in keeping with the goal 
of self-generated spellings a goal that 
textbooks frequently ignore* although a 
wide rang^ of appropriate formats for 
practice could be used (6). (Students might 
be asked to spell a word for a |»cture* or a 
word that completes a given sentence* or a 
word that fits a panicutar siory content* or 
a word that has a specified sound.) 

This study of spelling textbooks ^ds to 
our undersuttding of what students are 
exposed to when commercially prepared 
materials are used to teach ipelling in 
elemenury Khools. This knowledge is 
particularly valuable in designing assess- 
ment itutniments, for it helps in the con- 
struction of tests that parallel instruction. 
To test students on what they have not 
been uught is unfair: analysis of the con- 
tent and the nature of instruction is a nec^ 
essary jyreliminary step to designing tests 
that accurately assess learning. 
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STArr DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS IN WRIHEN COMPOSITION 
GRADES 5 AND 6 



I. 1980 Survey of Essential Skil}s**CcmposIt[on: Results for 
grades 5 ind 6 Bruce Cronnell 

A. Presentation 

6. Handout: 19S0 Survey of Essential Skills; Categories 
and skills for grades 5 and 6 



II. Helping students write more and write better 

Ann Humes 

A. Presentation 

8. Handout; Helping students to write niore and write better 

Ml. Sentence combining Joseph Lawlor 

A. Presentation 

B. Handout: Sample sentence-combining exercises 

1 . Student worksheets 

2. TeacherS edition 
3* t^uestlonnalre 
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|(»80 SURVEY Of ESSENTIAL SKI LLS--COHPOS ITi ON 
RESULTS FOR GRADES 5 AND & 

Bruce CronncI I 



Presentat Ion 



Handout: )980 Survey of Essential SkrMs: 

Categories and skills for grades 5 and & 
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1980 SURVEY or ESSENTIAL SKILLS • COHPOStTION 



RESULTS rOR GRADES 5 AND i 



l*m sure you're all farnitiar with the Survey of Essential Skitts. 
SURL {Jevetoped this test under a contract with the Los Angctes Unified 
School District^ and Ne think it's r pretty good measure of student 
abilities. Today I'm qoing to talk about results on the Compositi'^n 
section^ generally at the District level. You already know what your 
school res*:lts Are (and t don't)» so we thouqht you'd tike to know 
what went on in the whole District* However^ when I talk about th^ 
writinQ sample^ I will be able to share sonre of the Information we 
obtained fron looking at a nufiber of papers from a school in this Area 
(along with other schools). 

rirst» let's look at the 1979 and the 198D SES's. We think that 
the (SSD SES is much more difficult than the 1979 SES, (We also think 
It's a better test than the 1979 SES— i^oth SURL and the District 
learned lot from :he 1979 experience.) 

Since thr 198(] 5>.S is more difficult than the 1979 SES, we 
naturally expectec* tliat i^cores would po down, liut, lo and behold; tt^e 
scores usually went up--genera1 ly by points at each qrade level. 
I can't be sure of wtt^t this iteans, but I suspect that you teachers 
•re pjttinQ r::^re emphasis on writinq. and naturally the students are 
doins better. The Of**y grade level where there wasn't I'nprovement was 
grade 3- We're not jore wny tMs happened (although we*r^ looking 
Into *t). But overall, things got better ir 198D, and Vfc're expecting 
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that things niII get better in I98I. So 1 think you c»n «n 
congratulate yourselves on the good job you're doinq teaching 
C0fnpostt;on« 

Before I begin to tdtk «bout specific results, I want to say 
something «bout the nature of the SES* Since 1t*s given to 6 laroe 
nuniber of students (qenerally over 30,000) at each grade level* and 
since the District wants to know what the results are, the test must 
use mu1tip1e*choice items. Now, composition is really a constructive 
process — that i s you produce thinqs, not choose things. Thus, a 
multiple-choice test isn't really the best way to assess composition 
ski 1 ) s. But , gi ven the test i ng constraints, i t * s the only way. 
Otherwise, teachers would have to score ' the tesf-not just the 
writing sample. Therefore, some of the problems that students have on 
the S£S may be because of the nature of the test, and It might be that 
they could do better if they constiucted their answers rather than 
chose them* 

Now for some more specif ic results. (individual ski 1 1 s and 
sample items are given on the handout.) 

Word Processinp . The first category on the SES— for grade 5 
onlywas Word Processing* Students had considerable difficulty with 
Selecting the appropriate verb form to use when they had to choose 
between past tense forms and past participle forms; for example, wrote 
vs. wr itten . However, they did Quite welt with synonyms and antonyms, 
r*though they had more problems choosing the correct spelling of a 
homonym. 
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Sentence ProcesslnQ . The next ctteQory was Sentence Processing. 
Fifth graders had a great deal of difficulty In recognizing the 
Subject and predicate in a sentence. Since there were only two 
choices (either subject or predicate)^ students had a SOl chance of 
being correct; their actual scores weren't much higher. Knowledge of 
grtfivnat leal terms like **subject*' and "predicate** isn't really of much 
value In learning to write better^ but it U required by the District 
Continuum, so I'm afraid you'll stiti have to teach it unless you can 
convince the District to change the Continuum. Fifth graders also had 
to combine simple sentences to form compound sentences; this was ^o 
prob iem. 

Sixth-grade Sentence Processing also requfred recognition of 
sentence parts. This was sttii very difficult. The average score in 
the District was below 503:. Sixth Graders also had to combire 
sentences using relative clauses; they did well with this. 

Paragraph Development . In the ParaGraph Development category, 
fifth graders d>d ^uite well choosinq the correct transitional word to 
connect sentences. They had somewhat more difficulty In proofreading 
sentences. They could proofread better for ^i>e1 1 ing and 
capitalization than for punctuation. 

Sixth graders had more problems with Paragraph Development. Thcv 
did OK when they had to choose the sentence that ^hou!d come next in a 
story» but they had more trouble c^^oostng the correct order fo*' 
sentences. This might be a problem with tne formaty which required a 
lot of reading. But unfortunately^ there's no way to test this skill 



with mu1tIp1e*choice Items without requiring reading. The really 
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serious problem with siKth-nrj^de Paragraph Development was in deciding 
where a new paragraph should begin when writing conversation. The 
rule Is that a new paragraph begins when a new speaker beqins — choice 
C on the handout. This was a very great problem in the District — only 
20) of the students were correct (which is even below the chance 
1 eve I ) . 

Organ 1 2 at tona I Sk il Is . The next category was Or gan izat i ona I 
Skills — out I In tng*-and both fifth and sixth qraders scored about the 
same--and not surprfsingly they didn't score very well. Fifth graders 
had problems with capital Izlng the first word in a topic, In 
recogr.izing correct indentation of topics, and in recognizing correct 
numbering and tetterinq of topics. However, they did much better in 
choosing which content would fit in an outline. 

Sixth graders were given an outline and four paragraphs based on 
that outline* They hed to decide whether the paragraphs matched the 
V Jtl ine exact! y» whether the paragraphs didn' t have all the 
information front the outline, or whether the paragraphs had all the 
information, but in the wrong order. Haking these decisions was 
difficult. 

Dictionary/Reference Sources . In the Diet ionary/Ref erence 
Sources category, fifth graders did quite using guide words to 

locate an entry. Sixth graders also did quite well with their three 
skills; alphabetizing by the fourth and fifth letters, recognizinn 
words spelled with dictionary symbols, and choosing the appropriate 
reference sources to use to find Information. 
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Spcl 1 inq. For Spelling^ fifth graders did pretty ^}\ with the 
three skills c^sessed*-f insl consonantSt vowel digraphs^ ^nd CMpounrl 
words. Sixth graders also did rftther wellt considering that they were 
tested on nfne different skills <nd that the format used — choosing the 
Correctly spelled word--may not have been familiar to them* 

hechanics. The next category was Hech^nicSt ind fifth graders 
did rather well. The first three skills listed on the handout were 
combined for testing and were no problem. Students also had no 
trouble capitalizing states and countries^ although they had a oore 
difficulty capi tal izinp book t i ties. They could use commas to 
separate items in a series and could use exclamation points ccrrectly. 
They had more problems usinQ a comma with a quotation^ and they did 
better when the quotation came at the end of the sentence than when it 
came at the beginning of the sentence. Their greatest difficulty was 
in knowing where lo hyphenate a word to break it at the end of a line. 

Students receive a lot of practice with sy) Iftbi cat von in their 
spelltnQ bookSt but they apparently haven*t learned th« practical 
reason to break words into syl lab1es*-to divide them at tne ends of 
I }nes. 

Scores for sixth grade Mechanics were pretty poor — averaging not 
much more than SO). Using commas after direct address was OK^ but the 
other two skills were difficult. Students had problems with 
apostrophes in possessives^ especially with the ^'^P^^^rophe form for 
plural possess i ves-* they didn*t score much above the chance 1 evel . 
And even ntore difficult tnan all the (>ossess[ves was Choosing a L^lon 
(rather than a comma) to follow the greeting in a business tett 




These difficult sixth grade skUls are generally taught in language 
arts textbooks, but students apparently need more practice with thent 

Writing Sample * Final ly we come to the s txth*Qrade Wr i t ing 
Sample* Over 801 of the scores in the District were acceptable* I 
think this Is quite good since the Writing Sample required students to 
compose a persuasive letter and to use their best writinq skills* 

Students did Quite well in statinp a point of view* They had a 
little more trouble describing their feelings in specific words and 
inctuding reasons to support their opinion* However, they tended to 
include content conventions appropriate for a personal letter* We 
read over ?00 of these letters, and a lot of then were really 
good--interesting to read* 

Students did quite well with the format of the letter* They 
generally included all the letter parts and placed them correctly on 
the page* 

But students had nore problems wi th form ski 1 1 s* Although 
legible writing and correct paragraph indentation was fairly good, 
performance on the rest of tha skills indicated some weaknesses. Joe 
' rflor's p>'esentat ion on sentence confining describes ways to help 
Improve students' writing of complete sentences with correct grammar, 
punctuation, and capital Izatf On* 

As I mentioned beforet we read some of the Writing Samples that 
were sent to us* We fltso rescored them and compared our scores with 
the scores qiven by the original teachers* Not surpr i singi yi the 
scores were usually very much the same* This goes to show that the 



ftcortng system can be easily used to get reliable Indications of how 
well students write. 

For the most part, we were pleased with thf? letters written by 
fttxth graders* 0^ course* there wer^ some very bad letters; a few 
students clearly need a )ot of help In ccnpositlon. 8ut most of the 
letters showed us that sixth graders can indeed write. (And Ann 
Humes' presentation suggests some way^ to help your students become 
better writers*) Not only can most students write* but a number of 
them also are very good* I think you've al ) got several students in 
your classes with a lot of writing ability that you can foster* alono 
with the rest of the students that you can help develo,^ into better 
wr i ter5. 




1960 SURVEY OF ESSENTIAL SKILLS 
Categories and Skills for Grades 5 and 6 



WORD PROCESSING 
Grade 5 

Selects and uses verbs appropriately, (past tense js, past participle. 
e.g,» wrote*wr ttten) 

td^ntifies and uses homonyms (e.g^^ bare-bear ) , synonyms (e.g., 
watk*strcll )> and antonyms (e.g., big-small) appropriately. 

(no Word Processing skills assessed in grade 6) 

SENTENCE PROCESSING 
Grade 5 

Identifies parts of sentences (e.q.t subjict/pred icate) . 




Combines simple sentences to form compound and complex sentences, 
(only compound sentences assessed) 



Example: Dusty was big. Pat was little. 



A. Dusty was big, but Pat was little. 
8. Dusty was big, then Pat was little. 
C. Ousty was big, or Pat was little. 



Grade 6 



Identifies parts of sentences (e.g.» subj-»ct/pred icate) . 



Identifies and uses relative clauses that begin with v>-ho , 
which, that. 



Example: ! saw the tiger. It was running. 



A. I saw the tiger^ it was running. 

8. I saw the tiger which tt was running. 

C. I saw the tiger that was running. 
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PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 



Grade 5 

Uses/identif [es transttiona) words and phrases to make paragraphs 
and sentences flow smoothly. 

Edits and proofreads paragraphs for final copy. 

— spelling, punctuation, capitalization 

Grade 6 

Composes a paragraph describing a sequence o» times or events* 

— choosing sentence that comes next in story 
—ordering sentences correctly 

Example: Going to School 

I. John entered his classroom. 
II. John walked to school. 
III. John sa^ at his seat. 

What is the right order for these sentences? 

A. L IK III 
6. Ill, II. I 
C. It, I. Ill 

Writes paragraphs showing conversation. 

Example I 

Peter and Ana were walking home from school* 
(5) They were carrying their jackets. (D **Boy, it*s 
warm today/* said Ana. (D *'Yes/* Peter sald^ it*s 
too hot to even walk. ® I wish we could go swimming." 



ORGANIZATIONAL SKILLS 
Grade 5 

Constructs an outline Independently. 

— capitalizing the first word in a topic 
— Indenting topics appropriately 
^-numbering and lettering appropriately 
**recognl2ing what belongs in an outline 
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Gr^de 6 



U$e$ an outline to prepare # report. 

*-Gjven an outline and paragraphs based on that outline, 
the student makes one of the following choices; 



A. The paragraph matches the outline exactly. 

B. The paragraph does not have all the information 
from the out I < ne . 

C. The paragraph has all the information from the 
outline, but It Is not <n the right order. 



DICTIONARY/REFERENCE SOURCES 
Grade 5 

Uses guide words to locate an entry* 
Grade 6 

Alphabetizes by the fourth and fifth letters. 
Uses and interprets diacritical markings. 

Identifies and uses various reference sources in the library. 



Identifies and spells final consonant sounds^ (ph, ge> dg^, mb 



Identities and spells vowel digraphs* (ea-/e/, j_e-/c/, je-/I/, 
w^/u/^ cw-/u/) 

Identifies and spells compound words* (choosing the word to complete 
a compound) 

Grade 6 

entifies and spells words with r^^controlled vowels. 

Spells plurals bv changing f to v and adding es. 



SPELLING 



Grade 5 



Exs'nple: calt + s 



A* 
C* 



calves 
calfs 
cal vs 




Spel 1 s new words by changing x 1 adding cs^. 

Drops final prior to adding Ing suffix. 

Changes words to adjectives by adding - able or ' ful . 

Spells words by adding noun-forming endini^s (e.g., *er , - ness , 
* t ion) • 

Changes words to adverbs by adding -ly. 

Changes spelt ing/sound of words when adding certain suffixes, 
(e.g., musictan^ instruction). 

Forms Irregular plurals by changing root words, (e.g., foot . 
foots , feet) 

MECHANICS IN WRITING 
Grade 5 

Capitalizes the first letters in titles, Mrs., Hiss, Hs., Hr., and 
Dr. 

Uses capital letters in abbreviations. 

Uses periods at end of abbreviations and initials. 

Example; Which name is capitalized and punctuated correctly? 

A. dr. Jones 
6. Dr. Jones 

C. Dr Jones 

D. dr Jones 

Capitalizes the first letters in names of states and countries. 

Capitalizes the first, last and Important words In a title or 
bibl lography. 

Uses convnas to separate items in a series. 
Identifies and uses exclamation point appropriately. 
Uses conwna in quotation. 

Uses hyphen In hyphenated words and in break of word at end cf 
line, (only break of word at end of tine assessed) 
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Grftde 6 



Uses coimta after direct address. 

Uses apostrophe In singular and plura* possessives. 

Uses a colon when writing dialogues or the greeting In a business 
letter and when Introducing a series, (only business-letter 
greet tng assessed) 



WRITING Sht\KX 

(no Writing Sample in grade 5) 

Grade 6 

Content : 

States a point of view. 

Describes feelings in specific Mrds. 

Includes reasons to support opinion. 

Includes content conventions appropriate for a personal letter 
Shows creativity and originality. 

Tormat : 

Includes all parts of a personal letter. 
Places tetter parts correctly on the page, 

Torm: 

Uses complete sentences. 

Uses correct grammar. 

Capitaii2es and punctuates correctly. 

Spel ts correct 1y. 

Writes legibly and indents paragraphs. 
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HELPING STUDENTS WRITE MORE AMO WRITE BETTER 

Ann Humes 

A* Presentatic.1 

8* Handout; Helping students to write more 
and write better 
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HELPING STUDENTS WRITE HORE AND WRITE BEHER 
Ann Humes 

In response to the public's concern ibout students' ability to write, 
there has been an Increase in the Interest in writing research. Yet as 
recently as 1972, for every $3000 of school money spent on reading* only 
$1 was spent on writing. And the little research that was done focused 
on the products that students write, not on the process of how they write, 

Tortunatelyi that focus has been changing. Now researchers and 
teachers are looking more and more at the process of writing, fiecause 
people have begun to look at how people write rather than what they write, 
researchers have discovered that writing Is a cyclical process. Some of 
the current thinking Is reflected In the model of the process in Figure L 

I want to discuss how to help students with three of ihe Important 
subprocesses in the model: generating, arranging, and changing (or revising 
as It Ts more conmonlY called). After that 1 want to give you some tips 
on getting students to write more without Increasing your paper load; In 
fact, these suggestions may even help decrease your present paper load. 

One of the big problems for students (and for all writers for that 
matter) Is generating ideas**they don't know how to get Ideas. A common 
protest Is **l can't think of anything to say.** 

One of the ways students can stimulate their thinking Is through word 
associating; besides, tt fun for them to do, and they can do tt atone. 
In small groups, or with the whole class. Tor example. If they are going 
to write about baseball, have them word-associate for the word **basebair* 
and write these words down. Then when they have generated enough 
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COMPOSING PROCESS 



Setting CoMis 




en! ting 



Planning; 

Setting Goals 

Generating : 
Arranging; 



Conceptualising the Individual tactics for solving the 
writing problem* 

Gathering Information to write about^ whether that 
Information Is material from external sources or is 
content within the wrlter*s piind* 

Ordering content. 



Translating: Transforming thought Into written text (actual writing) 

Reviewing: Looking over text to determine **ether to do more goal 

setting^ generating^ arranging, or changing of text» 
or to «xlt froin the process* 

Changing: Altering the content or form of the text (revision). 



figure I: Current Interpretation of the Composing Process 
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•ssoctationst they can choose which words represent Ideas they want to 
Include In their composlttons* Iitentlfying their selections by circling 
them. (See Tlgure 2) 



Basebal I 




Tigure 2. Word Associating 

Another technique that we're alt familiar with* brainstorming* 1^ 
related to word associating — it is more like idea associating* and 
frequently it is done in smalt groups as welt es in the whole-classroom 
situation. One person's Idea or thought will stlmlate someone else^s 
thinking. 

One of the simplest formalized techniques that helps students csnerafie 
ideas Is to have students ask themselves sets of questions about the topic 
or the broad area of Interest. Table I gives examples of the kinds of 
questions students can be taught to ask themselves to help probe their 
minds for Ideas, These sets of questions are listed by the type o^ writing 
that parallels « category of writing skills listed In the LAUSD Continuum 
The sets can be written on the board or on charts and then posted In the room 
so students can refer to the questions when they need them for writing. 



Table I 



Formaltzed Sets of Questions for Generating 
Content by Writing Type 



QUESTIONS THAT CAH BE ASKED WHEN DESCRIBING SDHETHING: 



K What does 

2* What does 

3* What does 

V What does 

5* What does 



It look Itke? 

It smell like? 

tt sound Ifke? 

It feel ItkeT 

tt taste Itke? 



QUESTIONS THAT CAN BE ASKED WHEN WRITING A STDRY: 



\* What happened first? 

2. What happened next? Next? 

3* What happened last? 

When dtd It happen? 
5* Where did It happen? 
6. Who did It happen to? 



QUESTIONS THAT CAN BE ASKED WHEN WRITING SOMETHING TACTUAL: 

K What 1$ the topic? 

2. What part of the topic should I write about? 

3* nOw can I Illustrate the topic? 

4. What questions can I ask about the topic? 

5* What are the answers to these questions? 

6. Do I have any problems with this topic? 

7* What are the solutions to those problems? 



QUESTIONS THAT CAN BE ASKED WHEN WRITING SDHETHING PERSUASIVE: 

\, What opinion can a person have about this topic? 
2. Which of them |$ my opinion? 

3* What reasons can others give to show my opinion Is wrong? 

What reaso*is can t give to show that my opinion Is right? 
5* What can I say to prove that ^ reason Is a good reason? 
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Some of the sets of questtons are very stmpte. For example, took at 
the questions that students can ask themselves when they are 9otng to 
describe something. Questions for wrttlng a story are also relatively 
fttmple* 

The questions that can be ask^d when writing something factual are a 
Itttle more dtfftcutt^ but with practice^ students can use these questions 
successfully* Even If they can't answer all of the questions^ those they 
can answer will generate enough Ideas to get the students started writing* 
The same Is true for the questions pertaining to persuasive writing* 

Once Ideas are generated, they must be arranged In appropriate 
presentation order* Students who learn some principles of arranging will 
also be better able to understand outlining skt lis* One way to help stu^ 
dents develop the ability to arrange their Ideas Is to have them write 
their Ideas on cards or p!eces of paper that they physically reorder — they 
Just shuffle and reshuffle the cards, stacking the deck so that they get 
Ideas that are closely related next to each other* 

Clustering Is a technl<;ue used for ordering content generated by word 
associating* (In fact, some people use the term ''clustering*' to refer to 
both word associating and Its concomitant ordering*) When many words have 
been produced^ the related words are clustered Into groups by larger circles 
and then ordered within those clusters* When fewer words are associated, 
students may either draw arrows from one circled word to another or number 
the words In presentation order* (See Figure 30 

Students also need to learn specific arrangement plans^ and Table rr 
lists some component skills for types of writing; a kind of arranging Is 
listed for each writing type (See point 4)* These skills have been trans- 
lated Into student language In the lists In Table III* The teacher- language 
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Table II 

Important Skills for Different Types of Writing 



SENSORY/DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 

1. ^s sensory terms to describe appeat^nce, sound, odor, ^.aste, 
touch p 

2. Uses specific rather than 9«n«ral terms. 

3< Selects Important features/detalU to focus on. 
k. Uses spatial ordering (e.g., vertical, horlzontat). 
5. Uses connectors to show spatial relationships (e.g., on top 



of, beside. In the come 
CREATIVE/NARRATIVE WRITINS 

1. Includes only those events that are appropriate for the 
story p 

2. Uevelops characters In som way. If only by brief descriptive 
te rms . 

3* Includes a beginning, middle, and ending for the story. 

Uses chronological ordering. 
5< Describes (or at least refers to} a setting. 
6. Uses time connectors (e.g., next , later that day ) . 

FACTUAL WRITING 

1. Includes Important facts/details. 

2. lists precise language. 

3. Writes sentences that reflect an emphasis on clarity rather 
than creativity* 

Uses chrOTOloglcal or logical (e.g., also , on the other hand ) 
con'.^ectors* 

5. Arranges Irformatlon In an order that iz logical and 
appropri«i:e for the content (e.g., recipes are presented 
step*by*step; news stories are arranged so the Important 
information Is presented first). 

PERSUASIVE WRITING 

1. States an opinion. 

2. Includes reasons for the opinion. 

3. Includes evidence to support reasons. 

Orders argfjments by effectiveness and Importance (least to 

most) . 

5- thes logical connectors (sometimes chronological, often 
cause*effect; e.g., because, for that reason ) * 

6. Includes 6 restatement of opinion in a conclusion. 
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Table lit 



Student Version of Skills for Different 
Types of Writing 



mlH VOfJ KSCKIIE S<mCTHlHC» VOtJ HUST fl£H£H»£RTO 

th« «rord« thit t«ll ibout hcto U look«« «iw1U» ti«t^» fiiU^ 

2^ the «j(#cC «rord«, t\k% Iweit , ra de«crib« ho^ fonvthing U«ttr« 
rith«r thin yod. 

3^ 0««cribe thi noit l*^ortint pirt*. For «ictmp1c« If vou %rt 
de«crib1ng whit aoMtoni )Ool(« likt^ iht p«rtM'« iv«» irt mrt 
luiportint thin hl« or hir big toe. 

k. 0««cribe th« thing In «pic« order^ \\k% from tide to tide* Cop to 
bottOMt ln«lde to out«idt. 

S- thi w>rd« thit «KoM the order of the p«rt«t like on top of ^ pewt 
tOt betide > In the corner. 



WHEN vou wKin A SToitv, vou MUST kehehblr to 

1. Write only ibout thing* thit fit the «tory lde«. 

2. Mrlti «o<n«thing thit till* whit vour chiriCt«r« in Itki. For 
•Mnpfet CiU MhiC th«v took iilri^ thou Km Ch*v c«ll their 
opinion* i 

3- Include i beginning, « mlddlit end in ending co your «torv< 

4, Tell ibout whet hippen* in the order thit It heppen*.^ 

S- Tell ibout the tettfng. (The «fU^ng 1i where ihe «torv hipp«n«.) 

6. Comet vour «intence« «#ith word» thit fnoN time orders Mkt then , 
liter thit diy , Che next mornlng r 



WHEN VOU WRITE INFORMATION OR WRITF TO EXflAlH SOHETHIhC, VOU HUST REHEMER 



1. Uriti ebout the m%t luiportint thing* or Idei*. 

2. U» ijtect word*. For iMftpli^ u«i word* lUe tpreed rither thin 
puC when vou til I lowone how to ipfved frotcing on e c^ki. 

3. Writ* >^1i«< fentenci* t^lt tty eMctIv whit vou mein. 

k.^ thi tford* th«t connect vour ldei»* Mki lUo t on thi othir hind , 
beceujt » e f^C^r thit ^ pewt , 

S-^ Put vour Idee* If) in order thit Mki« the bi«t s«n«e for whet vou 
ere eftylng. F^r e^Mffple^ If vou ere writing direct lor^«t «#ri te 
ftep« the '>rder thet the reeder Is fuppo«ed to do them. 



WHEN VOU WAKT TO COMVIHCE SOtfONE TflAT VOUR OfiMION 15 RICHT, VOU HUST 
REflHBER TO 

I. St«te whet vOur opinion U. 

2^ Ctve the ree«on« whv vou heve thet opinion. 

3- CIve tone proof thet ehows thec your ree«on« ire 90od. 

k. fut vour ree«or« in order bv their l«Dortence**begln with the 
teei! l4«portent re««on ord end with Che be«t ree^on.^ 

S Cofvrftct t^*ir tentenctt «tJth wordt like feeceme . for thet reeton , 
*n vov' tcv.c:M«1on, ttett v^^r Opinion OQiln. 
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Figure 3* Arranging Content Generated during Word Afsoclatlng 

lists have been provided because the component i^kMIs lose much In 
translation, and the original lists h'^lp you understand what Is Involved 
fn these skills* You may need or want to teach writing types by reference 
to these skills^ Listed under sensory/descriptive writing, for example, 
ts the skill *'Uses spatial ordering.** Students can learn to arrange the 
descriptive content they have generated Into side-to-slde order, for 
instance — "on the right side of the room . . ., In the corner . . (n the 
middle of the room . . . , on the other side . . A mlsorderlng can 

easily be pointed out; In fact, other students can be quite helpful In 
pointing out what Is out of place. 

Inctdertally, the student version of these lists of skills relevant 
to writing different kinds gf compositions can also be posted around the 
room so that students can refer to the skills when they have to describe 
something, or write a story, or tell how something works, or , "Suade 
soireone about their opinion. And teachers can use these lists to facilitate 
evaluation of the students' compositions. 



Once students get their Idess mrrtmgti on paper, these same Itsts 
of sktlls can be used by students to guide their editing and revising. 
For example* students can read their papers to see If they can find a 
more specific descriptive word--lf they have used the word **good** to 
describe how something tastes, they should change such a word to something 
like **sweet/* They can look at the writing to see If they need to add 
in such connectors as on t op of. Also, In relation to the skill "Describes 
the mcst important parts,** students can ask themselves, *Vas this an 
import^int thing to describe?'* 

fievts'on is also facilitated through the concept of audience. 
Students can ask thcree!ves whether they have used the word, reason, or 
idea--^'iatevei that t% best to use for the person who wMI read what 
they are writins. The concept of audience can also be used to direct 
revision in another way. Tht± student can write the paper for one audience 
anC revise it for othe audiences. For example, they might write for a 
friend as audience to convince that friend to watch a television program. 
Then they cctjid revise first for the teacher as audience and then for their 
parents. Tbe reason a friend would watch the progran might be that it Is 
funny; the te^.her, it's educational; their parents. It will give us 
so.itethtng to discuss. 

Regular dally prac:ice Is Important, but the teacher Is immediately 
confronted with two problems. 

First, how do you find tims for writing in an already over-^scheduled 
day? You can take sore time away from the subject area*-reading*-that 
received $3*000 for every $1 s^nt on writing. Researchers have made this 
adjustnent in elementary schools and found that reading scores went up*-less 
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ttme was devoted to reading, but the students read better because of their 
work on writing. 

The Second problen pertains to the overworked teacher. How can you 
9et students to write more without your having to grade more papers? 
There are several good approaches to solving this problem. 

For one thing, you can have students write their own sentence- 
combining problems and give them to each other to work out. Once they 
have had some experience with sentence combining, they wMl enjoy writing 
their own problems. They will even find out how many ways their classmates 
can find to combine the sentences In their prob1em5**cofrfclnattons that 
never occurred to the writer of the problem. Students will think 
about and work with wrltioQ and sentence structure when they are developing 
the problems; they will also think about writing when they see others' 
solutions. 

Treewritlng Is a realW great technique for helping students to 
write more. After they are given two constraints, students start writing 
and do not stop moving th.eir pencils until they are told to stop. The 
two constraints are (I) that they must not stop moving their pencils to 
think about spelling or punctuation or grammar or any of the rules and 
(2) that they must not stop moving the pencil evven If they cdn't thirk cf 
anything to say — they just keep writing, "I can't think of anything to 
say" until they come up with something. If only "I think this Is a durrtb 
thing to do/' Eventually they will start coming up with Ideas. This 
kind of writing Is never to be graded c^r looked at for correctness. In 
fact, y^u don't have to look at It at all unless this Is the only way you 
have to check to make sure they have done It. 
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Journal writing Is mother technique for getting students to write 
more without your doing more p^per grading. It follows one of the same 
principles as freewrtttng — teachers do not look at the Journals for 
correctness. Students write at least three sentences each day In their 
Journals. They write about something they st think about, feel con- 
fused about, or want to complain about. Some teachers collect these 
Journals and write responses to the students"not to how they write, but 
to the students' concerns. This Is a good practice If you have the time* 
and It gives the students ftrst'hand experience with writing as a way of 
rommunl eating. 8ut even If you don't have time to respond, writing In 
the Journal every day gives students Important practice. Studies have 
shown that students who keep such Journals Improve their writing over the 
course of a school year. 

Peer critiquing Is another way to limit your paper-grad!ng load. 
Students read eac/i otherS writing. They can do this with partners cr 
in groups. Peer critiquing Is difficult to Initiate In the classroom; 
you will have to give students £Ome guidelines on how to respond — let 
them know you want something more constructive than a cruel statement like 
*Thts Is junk.'* Make sure also that they binders tand that you want them 
to say as much about Ideas dnd arrangement as about correctness. One 
way to get students to do appropriate critiquing Is to model the practice 
for them. A frin^ie benefit of peer critiquing Is that It gets students 
to think and learn about what Is good writing because they are not 
emotionally Involved with the writing they are reviewing and they can 
see problems or good features that they might miss tn their own writing. 

These are Just a few Ideas for helping students write more and 
write -etter. That's what we at SWRL are Interested In< and !'n sure you 
are as wel I . 
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HELPING STUDENTS TO WRITE HORE AND WRITE BETTER 



Process vs. Product of Writing 
Generat tng 

1 . Word associating 

2. Bra1nsto''m1ng 

3* Salf^qubSttontng (sea p. 3) 

Arranging 

1. "Card-shuffltng** 
2t Clustering 

3. Arrangement (see p* 4} 

Rev I s 1 ng 

t. Component skills 

2. Audience variety 

The Paper Load 

\, Sentence-combining problems 

2. Treewrl ting 

(a) no attention to 'ules 

(b) no stopping 

3. Journal writing 
Peer critiquing 
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COMPOSTING PROCESS 



Arrtnglng 



Generating 



Setting Goels 




I'retistfttlng 



^viewing 



Chenqtnq 



Exiting 



Plann ing: 

Setting Goals 

Generating: 
Arranging: 



Conceptualizing the individual tactUs for solving the 
writing problem. 

Gathering (nformatioj^ to write about, whether that 
Information fs material from external sources or is 
content wit^5n tnt writer's mind. 

Ordering content* 



Translating: Transforming thought Into written text (actual writing) 

Reviewing: Looking over text to determine whet^^iit to do more goal 

setting, generriting* arranging* or changing of text, 
or to *xit from the process* 

Changing: Alterinc the content or form of the text (revision). 
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IHPROVING THE QUALITY OF STUDENT WRiTING 



Deliberate selt-questtontng fs an fmportant technique for Improving 
the quaUty of writing. The sets of questions below represent the 
techniques students can use to Improve their writing. Many other 
sets of questions can be devised, depending upon the klnj of writing 
and the topic. 

A. Questions that can be asked when describing sometning: 

T. What does It look like? 
2. What does it smell 1 Ike? 
3* What doe^ It sound Hke? 

What does 'it feel like? 
5. What does It taste 1 1ke? 

8. Questions "^hat can be asked when writing a story: 

1. What happened first? 

2. What happened next? Next? 
3* What happened last? 

4. When did It happen? 

5. Where did It happen? 

6. Who did It happen to? 

C* Ques:ions that can be asked when writing something factual : 

1 . </hat Is the topic? 

2. What part of the topic should I write about? 

3. How can I Illustrate the topic? 

4. What questions can I ask about the topic? 
5* Wh£t are the answers to these questions? 

6. Do I have any problems with this topic? 

7. What are the solutions to those problems? 

D. Questions that can be asked when writing something persuasive: 

1. What opinion can a person have about this topic? 

2. Which of them Is my opinion? 

3. What reasons can others give y show my opinion Is wrong? 

4. What reasons can I give to show that my opinion Is right? 

5. What can I say to prove that fny reason Is a good reason? 

Prepared by 
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IHPORTAHT SKILLS FOR DIFFERENT HODES OF WRITING 

A fundAmentat skUts t;nportant for writing different kinds of 
composition are listed betow. These lists are not comprehens We» but they 
do Include Important component skUts for students at the elementary level. 

SENSORY/DESCKlPTtVE WRITING 

t. Uses sensory terms to describe appearance^ sound> odor> taste^ touch. 

2. Uses specific rathar than genera) terms. 

3. Selects Important features/details to focus on. 
Uses spatial ordering (e.g., vertical, horizontal). 

5. Uses connectors to show spatial relationships (e.g., on top of , 
beslde > In the corner) . 

CREATIVE/NARRATIVE WRITING 

t. Includes only those events that are appropriate for the story. 

2. Develops characters In some way, tf only by brief descriptive terms. 

3. Includes a beginning, middle, and ending for the story. 

4. Uses chronological ordering. 

5. Oescrlbes (or at least refers to) a setting. 

6. Uses time connectors (e.g., next > later that day ) . 

FACTUAL WRITING 

t. Includes Important facts/details. 

2. Uses precise 1d:>gudge. 

3. Writes sentences that reflect an emphasis on clarity rather than 
creativity. 

k. Uses chronotogirrl cr logical (e.g., also , on the other hand ) 
connectors. 

5. Arranges Information In an order that Is logical and apP-'Oprlate 
for the content (e.g., recipes are presented step-bysttp; news 
stories are arranged so the Itnportant Info'-ma*^ 'on Is presented first) 

PERSUASIVE WRITING 

t . States an opinion. 

2. Inctudas reasons for the opinion. 

3. Includes evidence to support reasons. 

4. Orders arguments by effectiveness and Importance (least to most). 
5- Uses logical connectors (sofnctlmes chronological, often cause* 

effect; e.p», because > for that reason ) > 

6. Includes a restatement of opinion in a conclusion. 
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WHEK VOU DESCRIBE SOHETHING, VOU MUST REHEH6ER TO 

1. Use words thai tell about how tt looks, smells* tnstes, feels, 
sounds. 

2. Use exact words, like swr^t , to de<>crlbe how something testes 
rather than good . 

3* Describe the most tmportant parts. For example, If you are describ] 
what someone looks like, the p^rson^s eyes are more Important than 
his or her big toe. 

4. Describe the thtng in space order, like from side to side, top to 
bottom. Inside to outside. 

5. Use words that show the order of the parts, I ike on top of > next to , 
beside, tn the corner . 



WHEN YOU WRITE A STORY, YOU HUST REHCH6ER TO 

1. *'rlte only about things that fit the story Idea, 

2. Write son^ething that tells what your characters are Itke. For 
example, tell what th^y look like, show how they talk, tell their 
opinions , 

3- Include a beginning, a middle, and an ending to your story. 

4. Tell about what happens tn the order that It happens. 

5. Tell about the setting. (The setting Is where the story happens.) 

6. Connect your sentences with words that show time order, Itke then , 
Igter that day, the next morning. 
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UH£N YOU WRITE tNrORHATtON OR WRITE TO EXPLAIN SOHETHING* YOU MUST 
REMEMBER TO 

1. Write about the most important things or ideas. 

2. Use exact words, for example* use words tike spread rather than 
put when you tell someone how to spread frosting on a cake. 

3. Write clear sentences that say exactly what you mean. 

^. Use words that connect your ideas, like also * on the other hand , 
because , after that * ne xt . 

5. Put your ideas in an order that makes the best sense for what you 
are saying. Tor example* if you are writing directions* write 
steps in the order that the reader is supposed to do them. 



WHEN YOU WANT TO CONVINCE SOMEONE THAT YOUR OPINION IS RIGHT* YOU MUST 
REMEMBER TO 

1. State what your opinion is* 

2. Give the reasons why you have that opinion^ 

3^ Give some proof that shows that your reasons are good. 

Put your reasons in order by their importsnce^begin with the least 
important reason and end with the best reason. 

5. Connect your sentences with words like because * for that reason t 
also* next . 

6. In your conclusion* state your opinion again. 
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1 1 1 

SENTENCE C0H6INING 
Joseph Lawtor 



A. Presentation 

8. Handout: Sample sentence-combining exercises 

C. Handouts: Sentence-combining ^essons 
I* Student worksheets 
2. Teacher's edition 
3^ Questionnaire 
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SCNTCNCC COHfitNING 



Joe Law tor 



Hdny of you who submitted Suggestions for this workshop Indicated 
that sentence structure was a particular problem in you* students' 
writing. Recently at %Ukl, we had a chance to look at some of the writing 
samples from the 1980 SES, and it was apparent to us that many students 
do h^vd problems with sentences**problems such as run*on sentences. 
Sentence fragments, aw^'^'ard or unl ntel I tgib > sentences. We might sum- 
marize these problems by saying that many students don*t seem to have 
a "sense of th^ sentence*" That Is, they don^t seem to understand what 
constitutes a single, complete, granvnatlcal sentence* 

Yet t am pretty Sure that most of you would agree that your students 



generally Speak in Sentences. At least your students are able to put 
words together In an order that conveys meaning. So the problem is not 
really that students dor't have a sense of the sentence. The problem 
Is that students don't transfer their sentence Sense from their oral 



language to their writing. The linguistic ability Is there In their 
minds, but how do we get it out on paper? 

The traditional method for helping student writers Hprove their 
sentences has been formal grammar study"d1agranim1ng sentences. Identifying 
parts of speech, underlining subjects and predicates, labeling sentence 
parts, and so on. Oddly enough, though, research hrs consistently shown 
that formal grammar study does not improve writing, and that grammar stuay 
may actually hinder the development of urlting skills. 

But what are the alternatives? Obviously students need some very 
practical help In lea-ning how to write mature, grammatical sentences* 
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Or» to put It another way, students need to learn how to apply their 
oral language abilities in their writing. 

Let rne illustrate with a sentence that might have be " written by a 
typical fifth or sixth grader: 



Ooes this kind of sentence look familiar? Often a student will leave "^vt 
some of the and ' s, stringing together one long run*on sentence. Or per- 
haps the student will arbitrarily punctuate or omit a word or two, leaving 
a sentence fragment like "Had a pink nose-" At any rate, I am sure that 
most of you have seen sentences that look something like this in yonr 
students* writing. Uhat's Imoortant about this sentence^ though, is that 
there Is a lot of content in it. The problem Is that the content Is not 



put together very well. If we break this sentence down, we find that <t 

fXtually contains five separate sentences: 

My brother met a girl, 

I met a nl r1 . 

The girl owned a hamster. 

The hamster was I Ittle - 

The hamster had a pink nose. 

Now how d^ we get the student to put these five sentences together 

In a more effective way? We'J, sentence combining i% a technique for 

doing Just that. In sentence-combining exercises, we provide students 

with a Set of signals that show how the sentences should be put together: 



My brother met • 9*^1 , 

I flX^ ir9>^K (AND) 

The girl owned a hamster. (UHO) 

The hamster was 1 i ttle ■ 

The hamster had • pink nose. (THAT) 



hy brother met a girl and I met the girl too and she owned 
a hamster and the hamster was little and it had a pink nose. 
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This Is how the signals work, A word in parentheses pov<s to the front 
of the Hne on which It is written, and any repeated words are dropped. 
An underlined word Is simply inserted into the sentence above it. Once 
we have shown the student how to use these slfinetSt he or she can then 
combine tne sentences to form the following: 



What !'ve actually illustrated here Is a sentence^combining exercise. 
Notice that I didn't have to use any grammatical terms to explain how 
the signals work. Notice too that when the student has completed this 
exercise, he or she has formed a mature, complete sentence"the ^ tnd of 
sentence that we would like to see the student using in his or her own 
inciependent writing. 

Sentence combining, then* is a technique for getting studt its to 
improve their written "sense of the sentence" through controlled practice. 
Studies over the past 15 years have shown, that students vho practice 
sentence combining do indeed end up writing better sentences, and, more 
importantly, the overall quality of their writing a^so Improves. 

Before going any furtWfer; I'd like you to try some of the sample 

exercises on the handout to that you can get a feel for what sentence 

rombining is all about. 

[see handout B; Sample sentencr-con^i ning exercises] 

I have brought along a lesson packet that contains more than I30 
senterce*combining exercises. When you use these lessons In your class, 
there are a few things to remember. First, sentence combining Is not a 
comprehensive writing program. It is only meant to be a part of the 



My brother and I met a girl who owned a little 
hamster that had a pink i;ose. 




total writing curriculum. Sentence combining Is certainly no substitute 
for Independent writing experiences. I v^ould suggest that you spend 
about 10-15 minutes a day on sentence combtning, up to about 30-4$ minutes 
per week* 

Second, sentence cofnbtning should be a regular part of instruction, 
not just a now-and-then activity. Exercises can be scheduled on a dally 
basis, or pernaps three times a week, but they should be done regularly. 
They should not be assigned as time f1)1e*^s or as punishment. 

Next, remember^^that students should say their responses rut loud 
before: they write them down. 8y listening to the sound of their responses, 
students can better judge the ''correctness** of their sentences. You might 
want to use so(ne of the exercises as a kind of choral reading activity. 
In this respect, seitence combining can be effective language practice 
for students who are limited English speakers. 

Students should also experience success with sentence combining. 
You wiM notice that the lessons in the packet I have brought are 
sequenced In order of Increasing difficulty* If you find that your 
students are having problems with the 1ate*^t lessons In the sequence, 
don't belabor the point. Skip those lessons and l^t students continue 
practicing with the signals that they are comfortable with. 

A sentence^cofnblning program should also include plenty of unsignaled 
exercises. Encourage students to experiment w ^h different w<iys of 
cofnblnlng a set of sentences. Class discussions can then focus on why 
one combination msght "sound better" than others. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, remember that sentence 
combining should be fun. Studies have shown that students approach 
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sentence combining with much the same enthusiasm that they hdve for 
puzzles and games. I would urge you to exploit this. If you wish, you 
r^'^ write some of your own sentence-combining exercises t >out things 
that your studentr are interested in: school events^ holidays^ movies^ 
TV shows, snc-ts^ literature (or any other subject matter being studied 
tn school)- )n add*tion» you can practice paragraph building with 
sentence*combinIng exercises. (You'll find some paragraph-length 
exercises tn the lesson packet.) gut above all, make the content of 
the exercises Interesting f^o that students wtll really be motivated 
t solve them, i think you'll find that your students can learn to 
rfrite better sentences by practicing sentence combining. 
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SAMPLE SENTENCE-COHBINiNG IXERCISES 



Ana hit the baM. 

sent it soaring. (AND) 



2. Judy watched television. 

She had finished her homework. (AFTER) 



3. I bought my roller skates. (BETOKE • . .,) 
I had to walk everywhere. 



4. The player wilt get an awar^i. 

The player scores the most points. (WHO) 



Ltsa was very hungry. (SINCE ^ • .,) 
She cooked the trout* 
^ co^d the catfish. 

She had caught the trout and the catfish. (THAT) 



6. *'Jaws*' was a movie. 

The movie was about a ^ant shark. 



The house stood on a hi|K 
The house had been aoandoned. 



King Kong thct^ght SOHETHrNG. 

People liked to sit in hts hand. (THAT) 



9. Liz thinirs SOM£THIHG, 

Soccer is a great sport. (jUST JOIN) 



• 



to. Hork thinks SOHETHING. 

The people have some customs. (THAT) 
The people tive or Earth. (WHO) 
The customs ire strange . 
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IK SOHcTHING drnazed Sharon. 

She could combine sentences so easily. (IT . . . THAT) 



12. SOMETHING is important. 

Draculd steeps during the day. (IT . . . FOR . . . TO) 



13. (no signals) 

The captain was confused by the signets. 

The signals were coming from the planet below, 

The captain told Mr. Spock SOMETHING. 

Mr. Spock bedms down. 

Hr. Spock finds out SOMETHING. 

The music was coming from somewhere. 

The music was disco. 
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^entehce-comdining worksheets 

Lei sons l-U 

Prepared by 
Joe Lawlor 

Center for the Study of Writing Instruction 
SWRL EducationaJ Research and Oevelop^r^ent 
has Lampson Avenue 
los Alamltos, CA 90720 
(2;?) 598-7661 



These v^orksheets may be duplicated for classroom use onty. 
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Name: 
Date; 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 1»A 



Ana hit the bdl) . 

sent It soaringt (AND) 



2. Tom fel) to the gro'jnd* 

ripped his unlfornit (anD) 



narra reached with her glove. 
H^CF^Ci; caught the ba)U (AND) 
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Name: 



Date: 




SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson t-8 



)t Pat ordered a hamburger. 
PK'oja^fed a coks. (AND) 



2. Juan had 9 hot dog. 

Ji^h^a milk shake. (ANO) 



3. Juan is Pat's friend. 

J^it(P^s neighbor. (AND) 






• 
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Name: 



Date: 



SENTENCE COHBINING 
Lesson I-C 



Elena spoke clearly. 
Ei;>^a spMCe calmly. (AND) 



Her speech was short. 

Ha^ sp^h ^ interesting. (AND) 



Elena always seems relaxed. 
Eb^a altj^s SBp^ happy* (AND) 
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bate: 

SE^TEMCE COHBrMING 
Lesson t-Rcviei^ 



It Magic leaped In the air* 
H^^fc caught the ball. {,) 
M^rfTc slanvned U through the basket. (, AND) 



Kareem had 19 points. 

Kaj^fn tta^ t? retMDunds* (,) 

Kap^ Una k blocked shots. (, AND) 



3* The crowd^chcered hsppiJy» 

T>^ cf&^ chteftred noisily. (AND) 



Magic Is a good shooter. 

Magic is »v excellent rebounder. 

Magic (s a greet baU hanr^ter* 
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Name: 
Date: 



SENTENCf COMBINING 
Lesson 2-A 



1. Judy watched television. 

She had finished her horework. (AFTEK) 



2. She wer: to bed. 

'*Mork and Mindy" was over. (WhEn) 



She dreamed about egg-shaped space ships< 
She slept. (WHILE) 



o IS, 
ERiC 



Name; 
Date: 



SENTENCE C0H6ININC 
Lesson 2**8 



Isabel always watches the Rams play. 
They are her favor fte team* (BECAUSE) 



She claps and cheers* 

The Rams score a touchdown. (IT) 



She thinks the Rams will win the Super fiowl next y*;8r* 
They have so many good players. (SINCE) 



ISD 



Name^ 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 2-C 



It I bought my roller skates. (BEFORE . . .J 
I had to walk everywhere. 



I first got my skates. (WHEN . * . p) 
I couldn't skate very wetl. 



3. You know what you're doing. (UNLESS . . 
You shouldn't try roller-skating tricks. 
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Name: 



Date: 



SCKTCNCF COHBIN'NG 



Lesson 2 Review 



Dave overslept this morninc). (SINCE . . 
He mtssed the bus. 

had to walk to school. (AND) 



The game was over. (WHEN . « .J 
The players hugged the coach. 

^^>^^}pf^s lifted him up on t^^e^r shoulders. (,) 
X*>^pI#Wrs carried him frcrni If-e f eld. (, AND) 



Luke dived toward the planet. 
Luke fired the roc!^et. 
Luke escaped. 

The Empire fighters could catch hitn. 
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Name: 



ERIC 



Date: 



SENTENCE COHOINING 
Lesson 3*A 



It Lisa caught a trout . 

TXf tr><(t welched seven pounds. (THAT) 



2. She showed the trout to the vfoman* 
p^^wijpr^ owned the bait shop. (WHO) 



3. She gave Lisa a prize. 

TJj^pIXe said ^'Biggest Tish of the Oay/' (THAT) 



19^ 



Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 3-B 



The team wMI be the state champCon. 
T>^ttf^ wins thts game. (THAT) 



The fans will see an exctting contest. 
"Q^fntts come to the game. (WHO) 



The player will get an award. 

fi^M^tr scores the most points. (WHO) 
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Name: 
Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 3~C 



I. Tont and JosS went to the tK ater. 

Jos£'s mother owns t|^th'^er. (THAT) 



2. The movie was funny. 

They saw m^t. (jUST JOIN) 



3. They ate all the popcorn. 

Josg's mother gave them p^poKarn. (THAT) 
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Name; 



Date: 



SENTENCE COHBlNING 
Lesson t*3 Review 



Our team won the game. (AFTER . . 
The fans ran up to the players. 

had waited near the end rone* (WHO) 



1 



Lisa was very hungry. (SINCE . . .,) 

She cooked the trout. 

^alfik^d the catfish. (AND) 

She had caught (l^e t^^t ^ Ct< c^i^sh. (THAT) 



Some of these problems are hard. 
We are rtolng these Problems. 
They don't have any signals. 

The signals tetl you how to combine the sentences. 
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Han>e; 



Date: 



SENTENCE tOMSlNttlG 
Lesson 4-A 



I. That man Is Darth V^dtr. 
That man fs wearing a cape . 



2« He rules over the pUnets* 

The planets have been conquered by the tmpfr ^. 



3« TSe rebels are ted by Luke Skywalker. 
The rebels are fi siting the Empire . 
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Nam: 



Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson i|-B 



1 , *'Jdws'* was a movie* 

The movte was about a gtant shark f 



The people were afraid of the shark* 
The people were'On the beach. 



3* Three men tried to catch the shark* 
The men were fn a boat* 
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Name: 
Date; 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson U^C 



I* ^Hy friend won the spelling contest* 
My friend Is Janice. 



2. Our principal shook Janice's hand. 

Our principal is Mrs. Jackson* (,.*.,) 



3* Janice won a terrific prUe. 

The prize was a trip to Disneyland * (,) 
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Name: 
Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lessons t -^ itevfew 



Thepeople are fixing the houses* 
T>*09Hd!f I'^^ I^ the town. (WHO) 
The houses were faorned by the ftre . 



The storm had ended* (WHEN * . *,) 
The an*mals came out of their hiding places. 
The hiding places were In the forest . 
ti^i'arj^iq^Is began to look for food* (AND) 



Some day space travelers may discover ! If e forms. 
The space travelers wHI be exploring other planets . 
"t^flK^ fcJNlS are unknown today* (THAT) 
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4, The woman began to stng tn a voice. 
The woman was on the stage , 
1>^vj>c^was stronc) and clear. (THAT) 
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Date: 



SENTENCE COHBINING 
Lesson 5*A 



Jack puts peanut butter on everything he cats* 
The peanut butter Is crunchy * 



He nakes peanut^butter salads. 
The salads are g<ant . 



He even eats peanut-butter soup! 
The peanut^butter soup is hot. 
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Name: 



Date: 



SFKTENCE COHBINtNG 
Lesson 5*B 



I. A tomato was on tetevtston last ntght. 
The tomato was s i nging . 



2. There was also a head of lettuce. 
The head of lettuce was whist) tng. 



Have you ever seen a vegetable? 
The vegetable is talking . 
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Nam: 
Date : 




SEKTENCE COhfilNING 
Lesson 5"C 

I, The house stDod on a hUl. 
This house had been abandoned* 



2* People satd It was a house. 
The house was hiunt ed. 




3t Shutters hung from the empty windows* 
The shutters were broken* 
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N»me: 



Date; 



SENTENCE COHfilNtNG 
Lesson 6*A 



King Kong thought SOHETlUNG* 

People liked to In his hand. (THAT) 



The people didn't know SOMETHING. 

Kong was only trying to be friendly, (THAT) 



They said SOHETIUNG, 

King Kong was too big be nice, (THAT) 
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SEKTENCE C0H6INING 



Lessons t*5 Review 

Directions: On a separate sheet of paper, combine these sentences to make 
a paragraph. Your paragraph should have 7 sentences In It. 

CRtSPUS ATTUCKS 

Crispus Attucks was a sailor. 

The sailor was Black . 

The sailor was American . 

T>rs*>*^r lived In Boston In 1770* (WHO) 

At that timet soldiers were stationed In Boston. 
The soldiers had been sent by the King of England . 

Colonists did not want the soldiers in thetr city. 
There were many colonists. 
The soldiers were red-coated . 

One day Crispus and crowd of colonists marched toward a group of 

soldiers. 
The colonists were angry . 
The soldiers were in the town square . 

Crf^us iftxj ty^ coldh^ts shouted at them to go back to England. (AND) 

Suddenly, the soldiers began to fire at the colonists. 

The soldiers wsre outnumbered . 

The c61cnlsts were unarmed. 



The shooting had stopped. (WHEN . . . J 
Crispus Attucks Icy dead on the ground. 



Today there is a monument. 

The monument Is In Boston . 

Pi^moflttqCnt honors Crispus Attucks. (THAT) 

Crispus Attucks was an ex^slave . (*) 

Si>aiSye (rfas one of the first Americans to die in the Boston 
Hassacre, (WHO) 
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Name: 
Date: 



SENTENCE C0H61NING 
Lesson 6-8 



K Liz thinks SOMETHING. 

Soi:cer ts a great sport. (JUST JOIN) 



2, She knows SOMETHING. 

She win be a famous soccer star someday. (JUST JOIN) 



Liz's friends say SOMETHING. 

She thinks with her feet. (JUST JOIN) 
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Name; 



Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 6-C 



1. SOMETHING bothered Teresa. 

The little bird was kept in a cage. (THE FACT THAT) 



2. SOMETHING made her sad. 

The bird couldn't fly away anymore. (THE FACT THAT) 



3. SOMETHING didn't make Teresa feel any better. 

The bird had plenty of food and water in the cage. (THE FACT THAT) 



ERIC 



N«me : 



Date: 



SENTENCE COHBINING 
Lesson 1-6 Review 



I. SOMETHING doesn't mean SOMETHING. 

Vou have running shoes. (THE FACT THAT) 

The running shoes are new. 

You can beat me In a race. (THAT) 



2. Isabel says SOMETHING 

She can pass the test. (JUST JOIN) 

The test Is in math. 

She does-'t stud>. (EVEN JF) 



3. Hork thinks SOMETHING 

The people have »ome customs. (THAT) 
JCKg l^^e live on Earth. (WHO) 
The customs are strange . 
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4. King Kong was bothered by SOhCTHING 

The planes were shooting at him. (THE FACT THAT) 
He climbed up the building. (AS) 
The building was tal 1 . 
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Name: 



Date: 

SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 7'A 



SOMETHING is a mystery. 

The pirates hid the treasure $om^i»tffe. (WHERE) 



We're not even sure of SOMETHING. 

They brought the treasure to this Island %cfi!^i^t (HOW) 



And we don't know SOMETHING. 

The pirates never came back for their treasure tte^stewf' 
rpi^. (WHY) 



N«me: 
Date: 



SCNTCNCC COMBINING 
Lesson 7~B 

The explorers dtdn*t know SOMETHING. 
The cave was p^^tS*<. (HOW DEEP) 



They figured out SOMETHING. 

Their ropes were PK^X^- (HOU LONG) 



Then they knew SOMETHING. 

They could go p^Uci into the cave. (HOW TAR) 



Name: 



Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 7"C 



I. SOMETHING «mazed Sharon. 

She could cofnbine sentences so easily. (iT . . . THAT) 



2. SOMETHING wasn't clear at first. 

She was supposed to put the sentences together sji^^fi^, 
(IT . . . HOW) ^ 



i. Now SOMETHING seems possible. 

She could combine a hundred sentences. (IT . . . THAT) 



4. And sometimes SOHETHtNG Is really weirdi 
The sentences say sofrmf^g. (tT . . . WHAT) 
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Date: 




SENTENCE COHBlNtNG 



Lessons 1-7 Review 



1. SOHETHING U no excuse. 

Vour dog ate your homework. (THE FACT THAT) 

The homework was for math . 

The excuse Is for staying home rrom school. 



2. Sandy was surprised by SOHETHING. 

Tracy Austin could play tennis ^•iWT. (HOW WELL) 




She was so young. (. EVEN THOUGH; 



3. SOMETHING seems ood. 

Darth Vader Is »uch a person. (IT . . . THAT) 
The person Is well-known. 
His face Is hidden by a mask. (, BECAUSE) 
lXn»cf( looks like the front of « car. (THAT) 
The car Is old. 
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Juantti sat at her desk. 
The desk was tn science class. 
She dreamed SOMETHING. 
She was a famous doctor* 

The doctor had found a cure for the cotnmon cold* 
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Name : 



Date I 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 8-A 



Jutie enjoys SCiHETHING. 

collects baseball cards. (ING) 



She started SOHETHIhG Ust year. 
0^ saves card>. (ING) 



NOW She enjoys SOMETHING. 

9^ trades them with her friends. (ING) 
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N«me: 



Date; 



SENTENCE COHfilNING 
Its son 8-B 



SOMETHING Is terrtble. 
Albert spetls. (*S i- ING) 



He says that SOMETHING ts • secret coiie. 
He writes. (HIS i- ING) 



fiut SOMETHING would Still make our teacher very happy. 
Albert passes a spewing test. ('S i- ING) 



Date: 



SENTENCE COHBINING 
Lesson 6*C 



I. The cancers were scared by SOHETHInG. 
The wolves howled. (ING OF) 



2. SOHETHInG kept them awake all night. 
The wind moaned. (iNG + OF) 



3. They were glad to see SOHETHING. 
The sun rose. (ING + OF) 
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Name; 



Date; 



SENTENCE COHCINIUG 
Lessons t*8 Review 



Oirecttons: On a separate sheet of paper, combine these sentences to 
make three paragraphs. 



THE HiSSION OF THE VOYAGER 

Paragraph ) in 1977* a spacecraft was launched from Earth. 
The spacecraft was cat led Voyager . 



SOHETH i NG meant SOHETH ING . 

SorCf(f>e launched the Voyager. (THE + ING + OF) 

People would soon get a view of Jupiter and Saturn. (THAT) 

The view would be cl ose *up. 

Jupiter and Saturn are the two largest planets ^ (J 
The planets are orbiting the sun . 

Scientists were excited about S'^HETHING. 

The spacecraft flies so close to these planets. (*S + ING) 

The planets are mysterious . 



Paragraph 2 Three years later. Voyager set back sorrke information. 
The information was amag ing > 
The inforrtation was about Saturn. 



Pictures showed SOHETHING. 

Th^ pictures were taken by the spacecraft . 

The rings are made up of pieces of ice and rock. (THAT) 

The rings are around Saturn . 

tK PliMs Ofr IfeC tf^l- rp«^ whirl about the planet at speeds. (THAT) 
The speeds are great . 

Other Instruments measured a wind. 
The wind was on the planet's surface . 

WJi^t) blew at 900 miles an hour! (THAT) 
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Paragraph 3 Voyager coopletes Its mtssion. (ArTCR . . .J 
It will fly away from Saturn. 
t^wPW travel on to stars. (AND) 
The stars are distant. 



SOMETHING Is possible. 

The spacecraft might meet beings, (IT , , , THAT) 
The beings are Intel t igent , 
The beings are on other worlds. 



Scientists have put a record on board Voyager, 
Our neighbors will know SOMETHING, (SO THAT) 
Oor neighbors are In space . 
The spacecraft came f^'^^ som^J*<re, (WHERE) 



The record ::ontains greetings. 

The greetings are t" Earth languages . 

There are many different Earth languages. 




Beings play the record. (IT . , .,) 
The beings are on other planets . 
Maybe they wilt send a message. 
The message will go back to Earth. 
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Name; 



Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 9^A 



K Ken I fkes SOMETHING. 

^ makes people laugh. (TO) 



2. SOMETHING is hts dream. 

tlH^ becomes a famous comediant (TO) 



That's whv he atwavs wants SOMETHING, 
clowns around in class. (TO) 
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Name; 



Oa*e: 



S:STENCE CONBINING 
Lesson 9-B 



I. Do you want to learn SOMETHING? 

Ytt^makc friends with an octopus soifl^f&w, (HOW TO) 



2. First you have to figure out SOMETHING. 

find a friendly octopus %Qfr^t^rt. (WHERE TO) 



a 



3. You also have to know SOHETHll^G. 



Stop shaking hands w»th him son\>^e, (WHEN TO) 
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Name: 



Oate: 



SENTENCE COHBINtNG 



Lesson 9-C 



SOHETNIKG Is not Impossible. 

nonkeys learn sign language. (FOR . . . TO) 



Honkeys can wiggle their fingers as a stgn (for) SOMETHING. 
Sdneone tickles them. (FOR . * . TO) 



Someday scientists hope (for) SOMETHING. 
People and animals talk. (FOR . . . TO) 
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Name; 
Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson 9~0 



t. SOMETHING Is Important. 

Oracula sleeps during the day. (iT 



. FOR 



. TO) 



fiut SOMETHING was difficult. 

He gets his rest. (IT . . . FOR ... TO) 



3. SOMETHING was not very nice. 

Sooeone put a sunlamp in his bedroom. (IT 



. FOR 



. TO) 
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Name; 
Date; 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lessons 1*9 Review 



SOMETHING would be exciting. 

We travel to planets. (IT . . . TOR . . . TO) 

The planets are far*away . 

Humans have never visited t^^h^pl^if^ts before. (THAT) 



SOMETHING amazed tht; doctors. 
A man changed into the Hulk. 
The man was ordinary. 
The Hulk was Incredible. 



Peter thinks SOMETHING. 

He can learn to dance. 

He watches **Oance Tever" every night. 

•'Dance Tever** is on television. 
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SOMETHING would be terrific. 

Josefina wins first prize. 

The prize is given in the Speech contest. 



Name: 



SENTENCE C0H61NING 
Lesson 10- A 



Gloria Swung. 

She Swung at the bal I * 

She swung with all her might . 



2, Fran ran back* 

She ran to the left-field wa)l 



3, She leaped* 

She leaped tn the air . 
SX caught the balK (AND) 
She caught it with one hand. 
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Nam: 



Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson tO-8 



Pab)o sat In the theater. 

He Mas wishing he hadn't corc to the scary movie . (,) 



He was squlrmiig in his seat . (. * 
He tried riot lo watch the screen. 



He closed his eyes. 

He was hopfng the movie would end soort . (,) 
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N«me: 



Date: 



SENTENCE C0H6IN1NG 



Lesson lO-C 



Frodo clutched the ring in his hand, 
rrodo was caught in its evil speH > (,) 



He turned quickly. 

He was startled by a noise behind him > (*) 



Go) I urn was hidden faehrnd a rock . (. . .J 
tiollum waited to attack. 
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Name; 



Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lessons l-IO Review 



The captain %vas confused fay the signals . 

The signals were coming from the pianeT faelow . (. . 

The captain told Mr. Spock SOHETHING. 

XT^S^SbCk beams down. (TO) 

thC Sp<k finds out SOMETHING. (AND) 

The music was coming from sofljpiMnftre. (whERE) 

The music was disco. 



The mayor stood. 

She was on the stage . 

She was smjJlna. at the crowd . (,) 

She was waving to the cameras . {,) 

She was hopin_g SOMETHING . AND) 

Everyone would vote Tor her. (THAT) 



All s«id SOMETHING. 

He coutd ftoAt. 

He floated like b butterfly. 

He could sting. 

He stung I ike b bee. 



The Super Sow I is a gdme. 
The g«me ts tmportant. 
The g«me is matching the teams. 
The teams are the two best. 
Tne teams are in pro footbaP. 



Niine: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson M-A 



I. Gandttf stood before the elves. 

His long beard w«s t ') wlnq In the breeze . (,) 



The elves gathered around hifn. 
Their heads were down , (,) 
Their sptrlts were broken . (ANO) 



The evil tord*s soldiers prepared to attack. 

Their horses were breathing fire . (,) 

Their swords were gitstening in the moonlight . (AND) 



Name: 
Date; 



SENTENCE COhfilNINS 
Lesson M-B 



). Yesterday we learned all about comets. 

Ct^^s are made up of frozen gases and dust, d W7^ICh) 



2. Comets have long tails. 

th^ t>4^s can stretch across space for mi 1 1 Ions of miles. (, WHICH) 



3. One comet Is named after Edmund Ha) ley. 

Ed^qtSd H£K^y dicovered that the comet appeared in the sky every 
77 years. (, WHO) 
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Ham: 



Date 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lesson \\-C 



\* Rose was happy to reach the top of the mountain . (. • 
Rose stopped to rest. 



She looked down at the vaTey* 

The valley was so green and peaceful (,! 



' Overhead a hawk circled. 



The hawk was wHd and free above t^^ peaks . (,) 
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Date: 



SENTENCE COMBINING 
Lessons l-ll Review 



1* Honica walked on. 

She walked through the darkness . 

The darkness was freeziTg ! 

Her hands were Jammed Into her pockets . (,) 

Her eyes were fixed on the path ahead . 

She thought of SOHETHING. (AS) 

She would say son^fttTng. (UHAT) 

She sot home. (WHEN) 



2. Al Ice ran* 

ACKe fs the best roller-skater on our block* WHO . . 
Alice ran to the top of the MM . 
At>Me put on her skates. U 
The skates were new . 

AtKf then took oTT for the bottom. (, AND) 

Her hair was flying * ( , ) 

Her hair Is long . 

It flew straight out behind her . 



Name: 



Date: 



SENTENCE COHBlNING 



Dav!d was curious aboirt the noise . (, , 

The noise was In the attic . 

David opened the door. 

D£>«a discovered SOHETHING. (AND) 

A bird had flown In the window. (THAT) 

The bird was little . 

The window was broken . 

He had forgotten to fix w^«^ow. (, WHICH) 




Name: 
Date: 




5EKTENCE COMfilNING 



rtnat Review 

Directions: On a Separate sheet of paper, combine these Sf itences to 
make three paragraphs. 



HOSQUITOES 

Paragraph I Hosquttoes are Insects. 

The Insects are tiny. 

The Insects are flying. 

The Insects can spread many diseases. 

The diseases are Spread among animals and humans. 

Host mosquitoes Uve In areas. 
The areas are warm. 

They can also be found near the North PoJe. 



Paragraph 2 Hosqultoes feed on the blood. 

The mosquitoes are female. 

The blood Is of other creatures. 

The creatures Include humans. 



Did you know S0HETHING7 
Hosqultoes can't really bite* 

They actually poke through the Skin of their victims. 
They do this with a kind of tongue. 
The tongue is Sharps 



The tongue Is hollow. 

The tongue Is like a straw. 

The mosquito can suck blood through It. 



Liquid causes the Swelling. 

The liquid Is on the mosquito's tongue* 

The Swelling appears on the skin* 
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FAf^gv'^ph 3 Ho$quitoe$ usually lay tM\r tggs. 

The £99$ are laid In poo)$ of water. 



People try SOMETHING by SOMETHING. 
People control mo$qL*lteo$t 
People spreau ot t . 

They spread It over the surface of the water* 
The €99$ Mr^'t hatch. 

Sprays are used (for) SOMETHING* 
The sprays kill the mosquitoes. 
The mosquitoes are adult* 



Mosquitoes are not kept under control. 

They can spread diseases. 

The diseases are deadly. 

The diseases are like yellow fever. 

The diseases are like sleeping sickness. 
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lesson I: Coordlnitlon within Sentences* 



A. coordinate predicate phrases 

1. Ana htt the bait. 
^4^stnt It soaring. (AND) 

Ana hit the ball ccnd sent it eoaring. 

2. Jom fell to the ground, 
^^qf'rlpped hts uniform. (ANO) 

Tom fell to the ground and ripped hie unifom. 

3- MarTa retched wtth her glove. 
H>4^ caught the ball. (AHO) 

terta reached with her glove and caught the ball. 

8. coordinate direct objects and predicate nominatives 

1. Pat ordered o hamburger. 
psi^or)at<f6 a coke. (Af40) 

Pat ordered a hamburger and a coke. 

2* Juan had a hot dog. 

J^^j)^ a milk shake. (ANO) 

Juan had a hot dog and a milk ehake* 

3< Juan Is Pat*5 friend. 

Ji*«t*/KP^* neighbor. (ANO) 

Juan %B Fat 'a friend and neighbor* 

C. coordinate adverbs and predicate adjectives 

Elena spoke clearly. 
£>4^ calmly. (ANO) 

Elena spoke clearly and caVnl)). 

2. jter speech was short. 
.s^<|1i)M^ fnterestlng. (ANO) 

Ber speech was short and intereeting. 

3. Elena always seems relaxed. 
^Cj^n^^^j^*^ s^e^ happy. (ANO) 

Sl0na aloaye wem relaxed and 
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*The grtumftttcal terms used here\are teachers* Information only. 

The terms should not be used wtth studehcf^a 

O i/ 



Op review of lesson I 



1. Naglc leaped In the air. 
tjit^ CBuqht the ball. (,) 

slammed It through the basket. AND) 

Magie leaped in the air, cccught the ball, and elarmed it 
through the basket. 

2. Ka^eem had 29 points. 
K^^^l^m^j^i. 12 rebounds. 
J(*f^ blocked shots. AND) 

Karem had 29 pofnte, 12 rebounds, and 4 blocked ehots. 

3. The crowd cheered happily. 
T>Ccr^ch%^d noisily. (AND) 

The arcud cheered happily and noisily. 

4. (no signals) 

Hagic Is a good shooter. 

Kiglc Is an excellent rebounder. 

Haglc Is a great ball handler. 

Magie is a good shorter, an excellent rebounder, and a 
great ball handler* 



Although only one solution Is shown here for the unstgnaled exercise, 
other responses are certainly possible. Students should be encouraged 
to experlmenic with a variety of sentence*combl nlng strategies In the 
unslgnaled problems. Cornparlson of several different student responses 
can stimulate profitable class discussion. Students may be asked to 
choose their **favor1te'* solution and to explain why their choice 
**sounds better** than others. The criteria for Judging the acceptability 
of a response should be that (I) the sentence Is grammatical and (2) 
the combined sentence contains all the Information from the Inserted 
sentences. 




Usson 2; MovbU Adverbial CUuses 
A. time clluses tn final posttton 

1. Judy watched tetevtston. 
She had finished her homewrk. (AFTER) 

Judy watched televiaicn after she had finCehed her 
hcmwork. 

2. She went to bed. 
**ttork and Mtndy" was over. (WHEN) 

She ^ent to bed u^en **Mork and Mindy** wob cyer* 

3* She dreamed about egg-shaped space shtps. 
Shu slept. (WHILE) 

FMe dreamd about egg^ahaped space ahipa while she slept. 
other adverbta? clauses In final posUfon 

1. Isabel always watches the Rams play. 
They ere her favorite team. {BECAUSt) 

Isabel always watches the Bam play becaus^s they are hev 
favorite team. 

2. She claps and cheers. 
The score a touchdown. (IF) 

She claps and cheers if the Ram score a touchdown, 

3. She thinks the Rams wtll wtn the Super Bowl next year, 
^hey have so many ^d players. (SINCE) 

^.e thirtks the Bams will win the Super Bowl next year 
sSnce t'^.i^y haoe so many good players. 

C. idverhlit clauses tn tnlttal posttfon 

1. I bought my roller skates. (BEFORE. . . ,) 
I had to walk everywhere. 

Before I bought roller skates, I had to walk everywhere, 

2. I flr^: 9ot my skates. (WHEN. . . ,) 
I couldn't skate very well. 

Vhen I f^rs: got % skates, I couldn't skate very well. 

3. Vou k-«ow r4iat you're doing* (UNLESS. . . ,) 
Vou shoulori' t try roller-Skating trtcks. 

Unless yotr know what yau*re doing, you tnouldn*t try 
^ roller jkatiftg tricks. 
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D. review of lessons I and 2 

1. Dave overslept this morning. (SINCE. . .J 
He missed the bus. 

^^^had to walk to school. (AND) 

Since Vave overslept thte morning, he miBBed the bus a^d 
had to walk to school* 

2. The game was over. (WHEN. . .«) 
The Players hugged the coach. 

pve ptWrs lifted htm upon thei r shoulders, (t) 
-TY^pH^s carried him from the field. (, AND) 

When the game was over, the players hugged the coach, 
lifted him up an their shoulders^ and carried him from 
the field. 

3. (no signals) 

Lulce dived toward the Planet. 
LsJkt fired the roclcet. 
Lukt escaped. 

The Empire fighters could catch him. 

Luke dived toward the planet, fired the rocket, and 
escaped before the Bnpire fighters could catch him. 
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A. who and that clauses fnodlfying objects; the subject of the 
second sentence is changed into a relative pronoun 

1. Lisa caught a trout. 

The trout ipfclghed seven pounds. (THAT) 

Lisa oaught a trout that weighed seven pounds. 

2. She shO¥fed the trout to the woman. 
The woman owned the bait shop. (WHO) 

She shewed the trout to the woman who owned the bait shop. 

3. She gave Lisa a prize. 

The prize said **6iggest Fish of the Day." (THAT) 

She gaoe Lisa a prize that said ^'Biggest Pish of the Dai^.** 

B. who and that clauses fnodlfying subjects; the subject of the 
second sentence Is changed Into a relative pronoun 

I. The team will be the state chafnplon. 
The team wins this game. (THAT) 



2. The fans will sea an exciting contest. 
The fans come to the game. (WHO) 

The fane who come to the game wilt see an exciting contest. 

3. The player will get an award. 

The player scores the most points. (WHO) 

The player who scores the most points will get an award. 

C. that and deleted-pronoun clauses modifying subjects and objects; 
an object of the second sentence is changed Into a relative 
pronoun or Is deleted 

1. Tom and Jos^ ytent to the theater. 
Jose's mother o^ns the theater. (THAT) 

Itom and Jos/ went to the theater that Jose*s mother owns. 

2. The movie was funny. 

They saw the movie. (JUST JOIN) 

The mvie they BOW was funny. 

3. They ate all the popcorn. ^ 
Jose's mother 9&ve them the popcorn. (THAT) 

They ate all the popcorn thai Josefs mother gave them. 



The team that wins this game will be the state charrpion. 
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D« review of lessons **3 

1. Our teem %M>n the gem (AFTER. . .J 
Tht fins ren up to the pliyers. 

The fins had Mited near the end zone. (WHO) 

After oia* team tjon the game, the fans who had waited near 
ertd Mone ran Kp to the playere. 

2. LtSi was very hungry. (SINCE. . . J 
She cooked the trout. 

^ V^KjEl the catfish. (AND) 
She had caught the trout and the catfish. (THAT) 

Since Liea was very hungry, she cooked the trout and the 
catfish that she had caught, 

3' (no signals) 

Sonie of these problems are hard. 
We are doing these problems. 
They don't have any signals. 

The signals tell you how to combine tne sentences. 

Same of these problem (that) we are doing are ha^ 
because they don^t have any signals that tell you hai) 
to combine the sentences. 
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Lesson Phr«*l Hodifiers fol lowtna. Houns 

A. present and past participle phreses 

1. Thet man is Darth Vader. 
That man is wearing a cape . 

That 7tiur^ i/eari^g a cape ic Darth Vader, 

2. He rules over the planets. 

The planets have been conquered by the Empire . 

He rules over the planets conquered by the Empire. 

3. The rebels are led by Luke Skywalker. 
The rebels are fighting the Empire . 

The rebel&^ fighting the Brnpire ore led by Luke Skyualker, 

B. prepositional phrases 

1. *'Jaws*' was a irtovie. 

The movie was about a giant sSark . 

Vaus" was movie about a giant shark, 

2. The people were afraid of the sharks 
The people were on the beach . 

The people on the beach ^^re afraid of the shark, 

3^ Three men tried to catch the shark. 
The men were in a boat . 

TTiree men in a boat tried to catch the shark. 

C. appositi ves 

1. Hy frie.,d won the spelling contest. 
Hy friend Is Janice . 

% friend Janice won the spelling contest^ 

2. Our principal shook Janice's hand. 

Our principal Is Hrs. Jackson . (, - • •») 

Our principal^ Hrs Jackson^ shook Janice*3 hand, 

Janice won • terrific prize. 

The pr?2e was a trip to Disneyland . (J 

Janice woii a terrific prize, a trip to Disneyland 



review of lessons I-^ 

1. The people are fixing the houses. 
The people live In the town. (WHO) 
The bouses werr burned by the ft re . 

The people who live in the toim are fixing the houses burned 
by ihe fire. 

2. The storm had ended. (WHEN. . . ») 

The animals came out of their hfding places. 
The hiding places were in the forest . 
T>e ant^V^s began to look for food. (AND) 

When the Btorm had ended, the animalB came out of their 
hiding places in the foreet and began to look for food. 

3* Some day space travelers may discover life forms. 
The space travelers will be exploring other j>tanets . 
The life fo^'ms are unknown today. (THAT) 

Some day epaoe trai^elere exploring other planets may 
discover life forms that are unknam today. 

A. The woman began to stng In a voice. 
The woman was on the stage . 
The voice was strong and clear. (THAT) 



The woman on the stage began to sing in a voice that was 
strong and clear* 



lesson 5: SlnQle*word Modifiers Preceding Nouns 

A. simple adjectives 

1. Jack puts peanut butter on everytliing lie eats. 
Tlic peanut butter is cruncliv . 

Jack puts crunchy peanut butter on everything he eats. 

2. He makes peanut-butter salads. 
Tlie salads are gia nt . 

He makes giant peanut'butter salads. 

3* He even eats peanut-butter soupt 
Tlie soup is hot . 

He even eats hot peanut'butter soupJ 

B. present participles 

K A tomato was on television tast niglit. 
Iht tomato was singing . 

A singing tonata was on television last night. 

2. Tliere was also a liead of lettuce. 
Ihe htai of lettuce was whist I ing * 

There u^s also a whistling head of lettuce. 

3* Have you ever seen a vegetable? 
Tlie vegetable is talking ^ 

have you ever seen a talking vegetable? 

C* past participles 

1. Tlie liouse stood on a liill. 
Tlie liouse liad been abandoned * 

The dbanianed house stood on a hill* 

2. People said it was a liouse* 
The house was haunted . 

People said it was a haunted house. 

3* Shutters hung from the empty windows* 
The shutters were broken * 

Broken shutters hung from the erpty windawti. 
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review of lessons 1*5 



CRISPUS ATTUCKS 

Crtspus Attucks was a saMor. 

The sailor w«s Black . 

The s«Mor w«s American . 

The saHor Itved m Boston m 1770. (WHO) 

At th«t ttme« soldiers were stationed tn Boston. 
The soldiers had been sent by the King of England . 

Colonists did not want the soldiers In their city. 
There were many colonists. 
The soldiers were red* coated . 

One day Crispus and crowd of colonists marched toward a group 

of soldiers. 
The colonists were angry . 
The soldiers were In the town square . 

Crl^^^^k^^t)i^ CG^ them to go back to England. (AND) 

Suddenly* the soldiers began to fire ^t the colonists. 
The soldiers were outnumbered . 

sot)«^rs ^e frightened ." (AND) 
The colonists were unarmed . 

The shooting had stopped. (wm£n. . .>) 
CrIspus Attucks lay dead on the ground. 

Today there Is a monument. 

The mo ument is in Boston . 

The mr ment honors Crispus Attucks. (THAT) 

IrispLj Attucks was an »x*slave . (») 

The ex-stave was one of the first Americans to die In the Boston 
Massacre. (WHO) 

Cri&pua Attucks was a Black American sailor y>}^o lived in 
Boston in 1770. At that time, soldiers sent by the King of 
England were stationed in Boston. Nany colonists did not want 
the red^coatzd soldiere in their city* One day Crispus and a 
crowd of angry colonists marched toward a group of soldiers in 
the town square and shouted at thm to go back to England* 
Suddenly, the outmsrbered and frighted soldiers begem to fire 
at the unarmed cotonists. Uhen the shooting had stopped, 
Crispin Attucks lay deed on the gi^ound. Today there is a 
monument in Boston that hosiers Crispus Attucks, an ex^elave who 
was one of the first Americans to die in the Boston Hast'ocre* 
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Lesson 6: Fjcttve Noun Clauses 

A. that clauses as objects 

1. King Kong thought SOHCTHING. 

People Itked to stt tn Ms hand. (THAT) 

King Kong thought that people liked to eit in hie hand, 

2 The people didn't know SOMETHING. 

Kong was only trying to be friendly. (THAT) 

The people didn't kncv that Kong was Only trying to he 
friendly. 

3. They said SOMETHING. 

Ktng Kong was too t>!g to be nice. (THAT) 

They eaid that King Kong hxxs too big to be nice^ 

B. dele ted* that clauses as objects 

K Liz thinks SOMETHING. 

Soccer ts a great sport. (JUST JOIN) 

Liz thinks eoooev ie a great sport. 

2- Sha knows SOMETHtMG. 

She will be a famous soccer ar someday. (JUST JOIM) 

She knoi>e ehe will be ^ famous soccer star someday. 

^. Liz's friends say SOMETHING. 

She thinks wtth her feet. (JUST JOIN) 

Liz^s friends say she thinks with her feet. 

C. the fact that clauses as subjects 

1. SOMETHING bothered Teresa. 

The Itttle btrd was kept tn a cage. (THE FACT TtiAT) 

The fact that the little bird was kept in a cage bothered 
Teresa. 

2. SOMETHING made her sad. 

The btrd couldn't fly away anymore. (THE FACT THAT) 

The fact that the bird couldn't fly atJoy ofiymore mde her sad. 

3. SOMETHING dtdn't make Teresa feel any better. 

The btrd had plenty of food and water tn the cage. (THE FACT THAT) 

The fact that the bird had plenty of food and water in the 
cage didn't make Teresa feel any better. 
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D* review of lessons t*6 

1. SOMETHING doesn't mean SOMETHING- 

You have running shoes. (THE FACT THAT) 

The running shoes are new. 

You can beat me In a race. (THAT) 

The fact that you have new running BhoeB doesn^t 
mean that you can beat mt- in a race, 

2. Isabel says SOMETHING* 

She can pass the test. (jUST JOIN) 

The test is tn math ^ 

She doesn't study. (EVLN IF) 

iBObel says she can pass the math test even if she daesn*t 
study. 

3. Hork thinks SOMETHING. 

The people have some customs. (THAT) 
The people live on Earth. (WKO) 
The Customs are st range . 

Mark thinka that the people who live on earth have some 
Btrange custom. 

k. King KOng was bothered by SOMETHING. 

The planes were shooting at him. (THE FACT THAT) 
He climbed up the building. (AS) 
The building was tat I . 

King Kong was bothered by the fact that the planes were 
shooting at him as he climbed up the tall building. 
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lesson 7: ftucstlon Clauses ts Wouns; Sentences Using "It" as the Subject 

A« wh word clauses 

K SOHETKIKG ts a mystery. . 

The pirates htd the treasure son^k^ere. (WHERE) 

Where the pirates hid the treasure iit a fnyste7*y. 

2. We're not even sum of SOMETHING. w ^ 

They brought the treasure to this Island so^fe^ow. (HOW) 

We^re not even sure of hot? they brought the treasure to this 
island. 

3< And we don't know SOHETHtNG. . 
The pirates never came back for thetr treasure sM^ 
^ri»e^n. (WHY) ^ ^ 

And we don t knot? why the pirates never cam back for 
their treasure. 

B. how + adjecttve/adverb clauses 

1. The explorers didn't know SOHETMIKG. 
The cave was >^4i<p. (HOW DEEP) 

T^iJ? explorers didn*T^ knoQ hoD deep the oave was* 

2. They figured out SOMETHING. 

Their ropes were^jj^i (HOW LONG) 

They figured out hcfi> long their rrpes were* 

3. Then they knew SOMETHIHG. 

They could go^^^^ Into the cave. (MOW TAR) 

Then they knew how far they could go iito the cave. 

c. sentences wfth as the subject 

K SOMETHING amazed Sharon. 

She could combine sentences so easily. (IT . . . THAT) 

It amzed Sharon that ehe could combine sentences so easily. 

1. SOMETHING wasn't clear at first- . ^ 

SNb was supposed to put the sentences together s^^mC^ow. 
(iT . . . HOW) ^ 

It wasn't clear at first how ehe was supposed to put the 
sentences together* 
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3. Now SOHETHING seems possible. 

She could combine a hundred sentences. (IT . . . THAT) 

Nod it seems possible fihat she could combine a hundred sentenoeB* 

4. And somettmes SOHETHJNG ts really weird! 
The sentences say sogtfMang. (IT . . . WHAT) 

And sometimes it is really weird what the sentences say! 

review of lessons 1-7 

SOMETHING ts no excuse. 

Your dog ate your Komcwork. (THE TACT THAT) 

The homework was for math . 

The excuse Is for staying home from school . 

The fact that your dog ate your mth homework is no excuse 
for stayincf horne from school. 

2. Sandy was surprised bv SOMETHING. 

Tracy Austin could play tennis >Cj3te<I. (*-0W WELL) 
She was so young. (« EVEN THOUGH) 

Sandy^ was surprised by hM well Tracy Austin could play 
tennis, even though she was so young. 

SOMETHING seems odd. 

Darth Vader ts such a person. (IT . . . THAT) 

The person Is wel t'known . 

His face ts hidden by a mask. (, BECAUSE) 

The mask looks like the front of a car. (THAT) 

The c?r ts old . 

It seem odd that Darth Vaier is such a well-known person, 
because his face is hidden by a mask that looks like the 
fi*ont of an old car. 

4. (no signals) 

Juantta sat at her desk. 
The desk was In sctence class. 
She dreamed SOMETHING. 
She was a famous doctor. 

The doctor had found a cure for the common cold. 

As Juanita sat at her desk in ccienae class, she dreamed 
that she was a famous doctor who had found a cta*e for the 
comon cold. 



Lesson 3; Cerunds as Nouns 

A. -_lng phrases 

). JuMe enjoys SOHCTltlNG. 

^collects baseball cards. (ING) 

Julie enjoye oolleoting baseball eards. 

2. She started SOMETHING last year. 
^ saves cards CiNG) 

She etcopted saving cards last year. 

3. Now she enjoys SOMETHING, 
trades them with her firends. (ING) 

New she enjoys trading them with her frierids. 

8. possessive * -_lng 

1. SOMETHING ts terrible. 
Albert spells. ('S + ING) 

Albert's spelling is terrible. 

2. He says that SOMETHING Is a secret code. 
He wri tes. (HtS + tNG) 

He says that hie writing is a secret code. 

3. 6ut SOMETHING would stMl make our teacher very happy. 
Albert pasres a spelling test. ('S + ING) 

But Albert's passing a spelling test would still make our 
teaoher very happy. 

C. -_lng + of 

1. The campers were scared by SOMETHING. 
The wolves howled. (ING + Of) 

The oar^fTS were soared by the howling of the wolves. 

2. SOMETHING kept them awake att night. 
The wind moaned In the trees. (ING + Or) 

fhe moaning of the wind in the trees kept them awake all 
night. 

3. They were glad to tee SOMETHING. 
^ The sun rose. (tNG + OD 

They were glad to Bee the rising of the sun. 
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I>. rivlttw of lessons 1*6 
THE MISSION OF VOYAGER 11 

tn id77» • spacecraft w^t launched from Earth. 
The spacecraft m% cal led Voyager 1 1 . 

SOHETHING ^nt SOMETHING. 

So^^O^ launchea the Voyager. (THE ^ ING ^ OF) 

People would soon get i v}tw of Jupiter and Saturn. (THAT) 

The view would be close*uP . 

Jupiter and Saturn are the two largest planets . (,) 
The planets are orbiting the sun . 

Scientists were excited about SOMETHING. 

The spacecraft flies so close to these planets. ('S 4 ING) 

The planets are mysterious . 



Three years later. Voyager II sent back some Information. 

The Information was amazing . 

The information was about Saturn . 

Pictures showed SOMETHING. 

The t>tctures were taken fay the spacecraft . 

The rings are mde up of pieces of ice and rock. (THAT) 

The rings are around Saturn. 

The pieces of Ice and rock whirl about the planet at speeds. (THAT) 
The speeds are great . 

Ott.er Instruments measured a wind. 

The wind was on the planet's surface . 

The wind blew at 900 miles an hour! (THAT) 



Voyager M completes Its mission. (AFTER . . .,) 
It will fly away from Saturn. 
^^Kl travel on to stars. (AND) 
The stars are dlstint . 

SOMETHING Is possible. 

The spacecraft might meet beings. (IT . . . THAT) 
The beings are Intel I Igent . 
The beings are on other worlds . 

Scientists have put a record on board Voyager IL 
Our neighbors will know SOMETHING. (SO THAT) 
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Our neighbors are In space , i ^ 

The spacecraft came from Sopieimere. (iMEftE) 

The record contains greetings. 
The greeting: are In Earth languages . 
There are many different Earth languages. 
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Beings play the record. (IT . . 
The beings •re on other plenct s. 
Haybe they writ send a message. 
The message wi^l go back to Earth. 



In 19??, a $pacec:*aft catted Voyager II was launched frc^ Earth. 
The Imcnahing of the Voyager meant that peaptc woutd Boon get a cto^^ 
up vieu of dupiter and Saturn, the too largeet ptaneta orbiting the 
Bun, Scieni te w^re excited about the Bpaeearaft'e ftying Bo ctos^ 



to theae ^BZ^riouB planete 



ctOBQ' 

the 
ctose 



Three years later. Voyager II Bent back Bome amazing information 
€ibout Saturn. Pictures tciken by the spacecraft Bhc^ed that the rings 
around Saturn are made up of pieces of ice and rock that whirl about 
the planet at great speeds. Other instrumpnte measured a wind on 
the planet's surface that blew at 900 mites an hour! 
. 

After Voyager II completes its mission, it will fly aL>ay from 
the Bun and traoel on to distant stars. It is possible that the 
spacecraft might met intelligent beings on other worlds. Scientists 
have put a record on board Voyager II so that our neighbors in space 
will knotJ where the spacecraft came f^om. The record contains 
greetings in many differ*mt Earth languages. If beings on other 
planets play tT e record, puzybe they will send a message back to 
Earth, 
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l esson 9: Infinitives *5 Nouns 
A. infinitive phrases 

1. Ken likes SOHETHING. 

^ makes people laugh. (TO) 

Ken likes to make people laugh, 

2. SOMETHING is his dream. 
^i)l^becones a famous comedian. (TO) 

To becorne a famous comedian is his dream, 

3* That's why he always wants SOMETHING. 
^ clowns around in class. (TO) 

That^s why he always wants to alawn. around in class. 

8. wh word + Infinitive 

I. Oo you want to learn SOMETHING? 

J^b<^ke friends with an octopus spMrt^. (HOW TO) 

Vo you want to learn haw to make friends wiih an octopus? 

2^ Tirst you have to figure out SOMETHING. 

^y^^find a friendly octopus sonWrTre. (WHERE TO) 

First you have to figure out where to find a friendly octopus. 

3. You aUo have to know SOMETHING 

Jj^siop shakif^g hands with him so^li;^- (WHEN TO) 

You also have to know to stop shaking hands with him* 
C. for + infinitive 

1. SOMETHINC is not Impossible. 

Honkeys learn sign language. (TOR . . . TO) 

For Jnonkeys to learn sign language is not impossible* 

2. Honkeys can wiggle their fingers as a sign (for) SOMETHIf'G. 
Someone tickles them. (TOR ... TO) 

Monkeys can wiggle their fingers as a sign for Someone to 
tickle them* 

3. Someday scientists hope (for) SOMETHING. 
People and animals talk. (rOR . . .TO) 

Someday scientists hope for people and animals to talk* 
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[nfintttves w^th as the subject 
SOMETHING Is important. 

Oracola sleeps during the day. (IT . . . FOR . . .TO) 

It is important for Dracula to steep during the day. 

2. But SOMETHING was difficult. 

He gets hts rest. (IT . . . FO:^ . . . TO) 

But it was difficult for him to get his rest, 

3. SOMETHING was not very nice. 

Someonis pot a sunlamp in hts bedroom. (IT . . . FOR ... 

It was not very nice for someone to put a Bunlamp in his 
bedroom* 

review of lessons 1-9 

1. SOMETHING would be exciting. 

We travel to planets. (IT ... FOR _ , TO) 
The planets are fa r-away . 

Humans have never visited tt planets before. (THAT) 

Xt would be exciting for us to visit far-auay planets that 
humans have never visited before* 

2, (no signals) 

SOMETHING amazed the doctors. 
A man changed Into the Hulk. 
The man was ordinary. 
The Hulk was Incredible. 

It amazed the doctors that an ordinary man changed into the 
Incredible Hulk* 

For an ordinary man to change into the Incredible Hulk 
amazed the doctors* 

3< (no signals) 

Peter thinks SOMETHING. 

He can learn to dance. 

He watche^ "Oance Fever** every night. 

"Dance Fever" Is on television. 

Peter thinks (that) he can team to dance if he watches 
"Dance Fever** on television every night* 

Peter thinks (that) he can team to dance by watching 
"Dance Fever*' ejery night on television* 
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SOMETHING would be terrific. 

Josef Ina wins first prize. 

The prize is given tn the speech contest. 

It would be ter^nfic far Josef ina to win first prize 
in the speech contest* 

For Josefina to vtn first prize in the speech contest 
Dould be terrific. 
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lesson 10; Adverbial Phrtscs 
A, prepositional phrases 

1 . Gloria swung. 
She Swung at the bal I . 
She Swung with all her might . 

Gloria eoung at the ball with all her might. 

2. Tran ran back. 
She ran to the left-field waii . 

Fran ran hack to the teft^-field wall. 

3. She leaped. 
She leaped In the air . 
5H% caught the ball. (AND) 
She caught it with u hand . 

She leaped %n the air and caught the ball with one hand. 
6. present participle phrases 

1. Pablo sat In the theater. 
He was wishing he hadn't come to the scary movie . (,) 

Pablo eat in theater, vishing he hadn't came to the scary 
movie. 

2. He was squirming in his scat . (. . . ,) 
He tried not to watch the screen. 

Squiming in hiB Beat, he tried not to watch the screen. 

3. He CtGSed his eyes. 
He was hoping the movie woulJ end soon . (,) 

He closed his ^es, hcping the movie would end soo\. 

C. past participle phrases 

1. Frodo rlutched the ring in his hand. 
Frodo was caught In its evil spell . (,) 

Prodo clutched the ring in his hand, caught in its evil 
spell. 

2. He turned quickly. 
He was startled by a noise behind him . (,) 

lie turned qidcVly, startle.^ by a noi m hind him. 

3. Goliumwas hidden behind a rock . (...,) 
(k>l1um waited to attack. 

Y-r!jr> Bidden behind a rock, Oollm waited to attack. 

tRlL 
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D* review of lessons 1*10: 

1. The captain was confused by the signals . 

The signals were coming from the Planet below . (. . . ^) 
The caotaln told Mr Spock SOMETHING. 
h< Sp0^ beans down. (TO) 
jk\ finds out SOMETHING. (AND) 



The nnislc was disco . 

Confused by the eignale coming from the planet beloi), the 
captain told Mr, Spock to beam dam and find out where the 
dieco music wa$ coming from* 

2. The mayor s*^ood. 

She was on the stag* * 
She was smiling at the crowd . (,) 
She wa$ waving to the cameras . (,) 
She was hoping SOMETHING . {, AND) 
Everyone would vote for her. (T^^T) 

The mayor stood on the stage, :^miling at the orood, 
waving to the cameras, and hoping that everyone would 
vote for her. 

3. Al! sa;d SOMETHING. 
He could float. 

He floated like a butterfly. 

He could sting. 

He stung I Ike a bee. 

AH said (that) he could float like a butterfly and sting 
like a be^, 

4. The Siiper Bowl is a game. 
The game Is Important. 

The aame Is matching the teams. 
The teams 9re the two best. 
The te;4ms are In pro football. 

The Srper Bool is an ^^ortant game, mtdhing the two best 
teams in pro football* 
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Lesson 11^ free ^diflers 
A. nomfnattve «t>solutes 

1. Gandotf stood before the elves. 

His long becrd was blowiriQ In the breeze . (,) 

Gandlof etood before the elvee^ hie long beard blcving in 
the breeze. 

2. The elves gathered around htm. 
Thetr heads were down . (,) 
Their spirits were broken . (AND) 

The elvee gathered around him^ their heads doim and their 
epirits broken* 

3* The evil lord's soldiers prepared to attack. 
The! r horses were breathing ftrc . (,) 
Thai r swords were glistening tn the mooni Ight . (AND) 

The evil lord^e soldiers prepared to attack^ their horses 
breathing fire and their swords glistening in the moonlight. 

non-restrictive relative clauses 

I. Yesterday we learned dtl about comets. 

Cornets are made up of frozen gases and dust. WHICH) 

Yesterday we learned all about comets^ which are made up 
of frozen gases and dust* 

7. Comets have long tails* 

The tails can stretch across space for millions of miles* 
{, WHICH) 

Comets have long tails^ which can stretch across spaae for 
TTfillions of miles* 

3* One comet is named after Edmund Hal ley. 

Edmund Halley discovered that the comet appeared in the 
5kY every 77 years* WHO) 

One comet is named after Ednund Halley^ who discovered 
that the comet appeared in the every 77 years, 

C. adjective clusters 

I* Rose was happy to reach the top of the mountain . (. . . ,) 
Rose stopped to rest. 

fiappy to reach the top of the mcmtainj Hose stopped to 7*est, 
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2. She looked down at the valley. 

The valley was so green and peaceful . (») 

She looked dam at the valley, eo green and peaceful* 

3* Overhead a hawk circled. 

The hawk ms wild and fre^^ above the Peaks . (>) 

Overhead o, hauk circled, wild and free above the peaks* 

0. review? uf lessons I-II 

j . Honica walked on. 

She walked through the darkness . 
The darkness was freezing * 
Her hands were J_animed into her pockets . (^) 
Her eyes were fixed on the path ahead , (t) 
She thought of SiOHEJHING. (AS) 
She would say so^C^^ng. (WHAT) 



i^v tea 'LialkBd on through the freezing darknepe, her hands 
^amed into her pockets, her ey s fixed on the path ahead 
as she thc'^ght of what she would say when she got home* 

2. A1 ice ran. 

APc'i Is th<. !>est roHe — skater on our block. (, WHO. . .J 
A) Icft ran to t>e top of the hill . 
.Attrit put on her skates. Til 
Th* skates were new. 

$>^t then took off for the bottom. (, AND) 

He r h a i r ms flying * (>) 

ri-r htTr i s long . 

It fi^vi straight out behind hir . 

AHoe, who is the best roller-ekater on our block, ran 
tc the top of the hill, put on her new skates, and then 
took off for t}p. bottom, her long hair flying straight out 
behind her* 

3. Oavid MS Curious about the noise . 
The noise was In the attic . 
Oavid opened the door. 

jiKCa discovered SOHCTHmG. (AND) 
A bird had flown In the window. (THAT) 
The bird was little . 
The window was broken . 

He had forgotten to ^ix the window. (, WHICH) 

Curious about the noise in the attic, David opened the 
doov and discovered that a little bird had floun in the 
broken window, which he had forgotten to fix. 





f[n«I review (no signals) 



MOSQUITOES 

Hosqultoes «fe Insects. 

The Insects are tiny. 

The Insects are flying. 

The Insects can spre&d many diseases. 

The diseases are spread among animals and humans. 

Most mosquitoes live In areas. 
The areas are warm. 

They can also be found near the North Pole. 



Hosquttoes feed on the blood. 
The mosquitoes are female. 
Thff blood is of other creatures. 
The creatures include humans. 

D!d you know SOHETHI^G? 
Mosquitoes can't really bite. 

They actually poke through the skin of thefr victims. 
They do this with a kind of tongue. 
The tongue is sharp. 

The tongue Is hoi low. 

The tongue fs like a straw. 

The mosquito can suck blood through it. 

Liquid causes the $weMing. 

The liquid Is on the mosquito's tongue. 

The swelling appears or^ the skin. 



Hosquitoes usually l^y their eggs. 
The eggs Are la'd In pools of water. 

People try SOMETHING by SOMETHING, 
People control mosquitoes. 
People spread ol I . 

They spread It over the surface of the water. 
The eggs won't hatch. 

Sprays are used (for) SOMETHING. 
The sprays kill the mosquitoes. 
The mosquitoes are adult. 

Hosquitoes are not kept under control. 

They can spread diseases. 

The diseases are deadly. 

The diseases are like yellow fever. 

The diseases are like sleeping sickness. 
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Mosquitoes ore Hrty flying inaeats that can spread many 
diseases among animals and humans. Although most mosquitoes 
live in Warm areas, they aan ztso be found near the North Pole, 

Female mosquitoes feed on the ^* od of other creatures, 
including hjmaru. Did you knoD that mosquitoes can't really 
bite? They actually poke through the skin of their victims 
with a kind of sharp tongue. The tongue is hollow like 
a strau, so that the mosquito can suck blood through it. 
Liquid on the mosquito's tongue causes the swelling that 
appears on the skin. 

Mosquitoes lismlly lay their egc^ in pools of water. 
People try to control mosquitoes by spreading oil over the 
surface of the water so the eggs won't hatch. Sprays are 
used to kvll the adult mosquitoes. If mosquitx>es are not 
kept under control, they can spread deadly diseases like 
yelloD fever and sleeping sickness. 
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SENTEME^COHBtNlNG QMESTtONNAIRE 



Please check below whether or not you used each sentetice'comblntng 
lesson. If you dtd use • lesson, we would appreciate your noting the 
strengths and difficulties that you encountered. Your coninents ere 
extremely valuable to our work with sentence<^co<nbInIng Inst uctlon. 





Used 


Not Used 


Strengths 


Difficulties 


Lesson 1 : 










Lesson 2: 










Lesson 3: 










Lesson k: 










Lesson 5= 










lesson 6: 
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Used 


Not Used 


Strengths 


DifftcuUfes 


Lesson 7: 










Lesson 8: 










Lesson 9: 




• 






Lesson 10: 










Lesson 11: 











Feel free to use the back of this sheet for any additional coninent:> you wish 
to make about the sentehce-combtntng lessons. Ptease return the completed 
questionnaire tn the postage*patd envelope to: 



Joe Law I or 

SWftL Educational Research and DevelopiKnt 
kiiS Lampson Avenue 
Los Alamltos, CA 90720 



Thank you for your assistance. 



PART HI: INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT DIGESTS 



PART III 



INSTRUCTIONAL IHPROVEHENT DIGESTS 

One activity of the NIE-sponsorcd Schooling Practices and Effects 
project is the preparation and diss'^mination uf Instructional Improve- 
nnent Digests. These Digests, edtteu by Adrienne £scoe» are designed to 
communicate advisory lnfo<"(nation about practical courses of action that 
can be Implemented by tkiachers and administrators to Improve key areas 
of school instruction. The Digests focus on matters of high priority 
and concern In the ccrduct of current activities for instructional 
inprov ement. 

One area of great priority and concern for educators In SWRL*s region 
(and across the country) is writing Instruction. Consequently, three 
issues of the Instructional Improvement Digest have informed teachers and 
administrators about current knowledge of writing. These digests were 
prepared by Communication Skills staff, based on Communication Skills 
work. These three Digests illustrate how SWRL*s work In various project 
areas may be interwoven, allowing for more efficient expenditure of NIE 
funds. NIE funded SWRL*s research In writing; writing was an appropriate 
topic for the Instructional Improvement Digests. Because co:Tiposi tion 
staff had already done the research in writing and were very aware and 
competent in this field, they were readily available Digest authors. 
This process was much more efficient and much less expensive than using 
either SWRL staff from other projects (who were not working on writing) 
or outside consultants hired to write materials that SWRL staff were 
extremely capable of writing. 

The three Instructional Improvement Digests on writing are the 
fol lowing: 

No. 2: Write now — Change later: Teaching students to r evis e . By 

Larry Gentry. (Based ou Technical Note No. 2-80/1 1 : Textual 
revision: A review of the research . ) 

No. k: Teaching sente.^ce structure and versatility . By Joseph 
Law! or . (Based on Technical Note No. 2^80/05: Improving 
student writing through sentence combining: A literature 
rev iew .l 

No. 5: Getting better writing and more writing from students without 
increasing teachers' paper load . By Ann Humes. (Based on 
Technical Notes No. 2-80/09: The composing process: A review 
of the Uterature ; and No. 2-80/21 : Specifications fo7 
compos i t i On 1 ns tTuc t i on . ) 

Copies of these Instructional Improvement Digests are found on the following 
pages. 
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INSTRUCnONAL IMPROVEMENT DIGEST 



No. 2 



1981 



WRITE NOW— CHANGE LATER: TEACHING STUDENTS TO REVISE 



Good wntmg seldom comes m a first draff. Students 
should expect to^and learn to^revise their writing. 
Teachers can help them acquire the sktUs needed for effec- 
tive revising. 
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**During the decade of the 70s* there was no major 
change in the writing abilities of most American students." 
So begins a recent news release from the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. On the surface, that doesn't 
sound too bad. In fact, it sounds as if this is one area where 
education is holding its own. The trouble \^ith the state* 
ment is not in what it sa>-, but m what it doesn't \ay- It 
doesn't say* for instance, that the majority of students 
wCT€ poor \^ritcrs ten years aijo; nor docs it say that the* 
most recent national ^uf\ey revealed that only 48<^*o of 
9'year-oldj, 55*^o of I3'>car-oIds, and 42*;o of l7->car-<jlds 
can \^rite acc^rptable cs'iays- 

Teachers, of course, (ion*t need to be told that many of 
their students tan't wnn: well; they arc daily witnesses to a 
fact that has only re<,ently captured the interest (and 
evoked the criticism) of the general public. What teachers 
do want ciPd need ar? practical and effective strategies that 
will help bring abt»ut improvement in students* writing. 

Rece*!' research in writing indicates that there are steps 
that we can take—steps that do not require more lessons in 
grammar or more papers to evaluate. What we need to do 
s to shift more attention from the ";>roducts'* of v^nimg 
to the **p^'^cess" of Meriting. Typically, instruction has 
been concerned with only one aspect of writing— the fmal 
proJiJCt. This approach fails to reeogni/e ihal how 
students write has a profound influence on w'hat they 
writ?. So let's take a look at one of the how*s of writing; 
let*s look at revision. 

The Many Faces ci Revision 

When we consider the process of writing, we rcali/e that 
'Ves'sion'* means different things to different v^riters- The 
prt>fessional auihor may view revision as a large-scale 
resenting of an entire manuscript. The newspaper editor 
may define revision as editing a story fcr consistency m 
language and style- Students, in turn, may think of 
revision as proofreading fur errors in spelling and ptinctua- 
^ Ti. Revision is all of these and moK* and each has m^por- 
it imphcations for writing instruction. 



If we stop to think about it, even students in the primary 
grades begin to revise ^s soon as they begin to write. They 
erase a'^o adjust awkward letters. They cra^e and correct 
misspelled words. And some students erase and replace 
words that don't **soun<J right." Older students revise, 
too. Unfortunately, their revisions are usually limited to 
the correction of mechanical and firammMical errors. So 
the problem is not that students don't revise, hut rather 
that the types of revision they make are not productive. 

Some types of revision are^ in fact, Lountcrproductive* 
For cxatnplc, editing while writing often interferes with 
flucncyv Between the time w^c first think of the words to 
write and the time these words finally come off the end of 
the p<,*ncil, many of us manage to challenge our writing 
fluency with complicated series of editings. Students seem 
lu be panicularH obsessed with the **mistakes'* ihey make 
it) writing- They are constantly thinking about spelling and 
gruniniar as th y try to write (Blbcw, 1973)- 

One of our responsibilities, then, is to help students 
learn when to revise and when not to. As children first 
karn to form letters, and ^ater words, it is inevitable that 
ihe> focus on each stroke of the pencil and eaeh part of the 
word- Muny studer.ts retain and perpetuate these liabiis 
when they begin wrii.i.g sentences jnd stories. To teach 
writing as a form of meaningful expression, primary-grade 
tcacfier^ need techniques that can free students from such 
self defeating practices.. The message should come first; 
mistakes can be corrected later- Revision should not in- 
terfere s^ith the How of ideas. 



Write Now— Change Later 

One \say of intrnducing priniar> grade children to the 
coiKL'pt of ** write no i - -change later*' is lo present a two^ 
day k'ssoti tliai etJCourages delayed resiMoiK After students 
base a tt>pic, icll them 'o ^rile on only escr> oihcr line, 
retl them oftm not to worry nbnui spelhng, '*jtjsi u<,e the 
spelling that lot'ks or ^uunds* ri<:ln for any word you 
dotri know/' l uit'icr, students shoiik]n*t erase- If they 
nCCt* to delete or change so neihin^ tliey slu^uld cross it out 
ajid Make c[)ani^e' between the Ink'S Idl them tiot to be 
afraid to **iness up the page"' they'll hjsc tunc to make 
i.orfCs.lions later W^cj) the students hasC finished these 
^'first-day drafts/* ha^e ilirm put Uicu p.itxTs away- 
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The second day, students should reread their draf's,. 
Now if they wish, they can make changes in the contrrnt 
and organization of these drafts* This is the time for 
students to take out a fresh sheet of paper. With the first- 
day draft in front of them, students write a new draft. As 
they rewrite, it^s a good idea for you to circulate 
throughout the room and furnish correct spellings for 
those who ask. 

As students begin to get the knack of revising their 
writing, you can try a variation of the two-day procedure. 
First, get some duplicating paper in severa! colors. Next, 
draw parallel lines on a duplicating master ^nd produce 
enough lined copies of each color for the entire class. Set 
aside one color for first drafts, another for second drafts, 
and so on. As students work through two or more drafts, 
they should save their old drafts in writing folders, Th<*se 
folders help students, parents, and teachers evaluate 
progress and provide material for bullet in -boards that 
fearure the stages of revision in a highly visible form* 



Freewriting 

Elementary -school students are not the only ones who 
need to get rid of the damaging habits of correcting-while- 
writing and replace these habits with strategies for effective 
\\riting. No one should allow their concern over such mat- 
ters as vocabulary and grammar to slow down and 
interfere with the generation of ideas. You can bring home 
this point to students by using what Elbow c^llsf^eew^tmg 
exercists. At least three times a week students should write 
for five to ten minutes without stopping. They can write 
anything they think of, as long as they don't look back, 
correct, or iross out^ If students can't think of anything to 
write aboutj they can simply write can't ihink of 
anything*' over and over again. This strategy usually 
moves even the most uninspired writer. The idea is to keep 
going— for five or ten minutes, Later, as students become 
more fluent at putting their thoughts onto paper^ 
freewriting exercises can serve as beginning points for 
stories and reports. 



Productive Revision 

So far, we have focused on (1) ridding students of the 
"kinds of corrections*' that interfere with fluent writing 



and (2) introducing them to the idea of '*rcMsion'*— that a 
"good" piece of writing often requires more than one 
attempt. The most obvious next step, of course, is to teach 
students how to carry out the types of revision that will 
help their writing the most^ 



Proofreading and editing are two aspects of revisions 
that are generally well covered in most language arts and 
English textbooks. It is the higher-level revision 
skills— those involving the addition, deletion, and reorder- 
ing of content— that are not usually well-known^ Students 
at all le els can be introduced to these higher-level pro- 
cesses by brief examples^ You can use overhead 
transparencies or teacher-prepared worksheets to show 
students how content can be added^ deleted, or rearranged. 
Once students have been exposed to a strategy, however^ it 
ts important that they practice it often in their own writing. 
At this point — the point of application— students become 
dependent on feedback from an audience in order to know 
when revision is desirable or necessary. 



Feedbacic 

The importance of feedback cannot be o\crstresscd. All 
writers write for an audience--evcn when that audience is 
none other than the teacher (as it often is in many school 
writing situations). If rhe audience ignores the ideas and 
content in a piece of writing, the writer n apt to believe 
that ideas and content are unimportant and not worth im- 
proving. If, on the other hand, the audience is witling to 
ask stimulating questions, provide needed information, 
□nd suggest new ideas, the writer is more inclined to revise. 



One way to provide feedback in revision is through 
individual writing conferences.^ Such conferences don't 
have to be formal, nor do they have to be of any specified 
length. The fact is they probably work best when the 
teacher circula;es around the room while the class is en- 
gaged in writing, A conference occurs when the teacher 
stops to answer H question^ make a sugge!..ton, or respond 
to a piece of writing. If the student is workii^g on a first 
^ draft, the teacher should react only to ideas and content. 
Mechanic: and oihcr conventions shouldn't be addressed 
until the MuJent is ready to write a final drafts 



The Instructional Improvement Digest communicates advisory information about practical courses of action that can 
be implemented by teachers and administrators to improve Key areas of school instruction. The scries of Digest topics 
draws upon inquiry associated \ ith SWRL's Proficiency Verification Systems and Services and other pertmcnt research. 
The Digest seeks to focus on matters of high priority and concern in the conduct of current activities for mMructional 
improvements Suggestions of topics for future inclusion in ;he Digest series pre invited, and may be directed to Adricn e 
S, Escoe, Editor, Instructional Improvement Digest, Southwest Regional 1 aboratory for Educa'.onal Research and 
Development, 4665 Lampson Avt nue, Los Alamitos^ California 90720. 

Preparation of Instructional Improvement Digest is part of SWRL's inquiry into Schooling Pr;icnccs iind fiffects, 
which is supported by a grant from Xhz National Institute of Education, Department of Education, H^^wevcr, the 
opinions expressed here do not necessarily reflect the position or opinion of NIE, and no official endor^icnicnt by NIE 
hculd be inferred. (The Digest may be duplicated and distributed lo [nierested educators*) 
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Peer-Response Groups 



Pubtication 



A second method or providing feedback is through peer* 
response groups. This strategy has the added advantage of 
providing new audiences for the writer. Such groups have 
used successfully by teachers from the third graJc 
through college levels. Tlie structure and functions of 
various pecr*response groups caP vary from the simple to 
the complex. In its simplest form, a small group of 
students meets penotlically to read their stories orally and 
listen to comments ai'^'* ^'jggcstions from other students. 
Croups at the high school 3nd college levels are sometimes 
given extensive checklists with which (hey evaluate and 
critique essays from their fellow students.. 

Crowhurst <1979) describes a peer*response technique 
that has been used successfully in elementary school 
classrooms and that seems to strike a happy medium be- 
tween the simplest and most complex arrangements. Using 
this technique » groups of four or five students meet about 
once a week, with each student bringing a composition to 
the session . The group sits in a circle and passes their drafts 
around the circle. Every group member reads each com* 
position and writes comments on a clean sheet of paper 
each time. Thus, each student receives three or four sets of 
comments at the end of the session. Writers are free to ac* 
cept or reject the suggestions; the important thing is that 
they are writing for a specific a'jdicnce and receiving feed* 
back about content and ideas. The following are sugges- 
tions for using this technique. 

1. Allow students to remain in the same groups for 
several v'ccks before reassigning th- m. Place each 
pupil witn at least one friend whenever possible. 



2. Mix students with varied writing abifittes within 
each group. Those who havcn*t been writing well 
can profit from exposure to those who are more 
skilled. 



3. Tell students to say something positive and to 
make specific suggestions for improving the 
composition. 



An important reason that many students don't revise 
that they don't see their writing as having permanency* 
Writing is assigned, accomplished, graded, and discarded.. 
It is often viewed by students as an unrewarding task to be 
done quickly and then forgotten. Teachers at all levels can 
help remedy this situation by proviciing for publication. 
Like writing conferences and responses from other 
students, the prospect of puMicauon gives students an 
audience and thus, a good reason to draft and rewrite. 

At secondary levels, students can organize and publish a 
cl&ss magazine or other publication. High school and 
junior high newspapers will often accept material from 
non-staff members. Teachers can also encourage students 
to express their opinbns by writing to local : ttters*to-the* 
editor columns. 



In the elementary grades, students can publish a class 
newspaper, write group or individual letters to prominent 
people, and can even be encouraged tc v^rite material for 
magazines ttat publish children's writing. Teachers in the 
primary grades give students a taste of publication when 
they post finished products on the classroom walK A more 
a^ibitiouK, but more motivating method of preserving and 
displaying student writing is the creation of individual 
*'books." Sttjdcnts can be told that after the>^ have written 
and revised five stories, they may select one for typing and 
pubtication. The story should be typed on a primary 
typewriter and bound between heavy cardboard covers* 
which may be covered with shclf-paper or decorated in 
other ways. Display these books prominently in the 
classroom library for others to read and enjoy. Stir up en- 
thusiasm by reading these books aloud to students often. 

Revision is on!y one aspect of writing, but *t*s an aspect 
that is often overlooked in instruction. Students can and 
will engage in productive revision if teachers help them t ^ 
approach writing as a process. When we allow writing to 
evolve through productive revision, we are certain to see 
improved Jmished products. We will also see more 
students who enjoy writing and who take pride in their 
new found ability to communicate with the written word.. 



Use examples of responses to show the difference 
between useful reactions and those that are not so 
use fuK 



Explain that peer responses arc only opinions and 
that they may or may net be used in revising. 
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In early sessions, responses should be made only 
in writing and not vocalized. ThiJ reduces the 
possibility of argument or debate. As students 
become mo*-e skilled in giving and receiving feed- 
back, responses may be g'vcn orally. 
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Comments. . . 



Afore on Ttachini Students to Reiisc 

It IS imparunt For teachers to knov^ ihc 
diff«enc* bdww ih* pcrip*cin*i ^r assvitnp- 
iions they HavC tbOMl v^rttmg and th« te^h- 
otqu«s ot straiefici they u&e to iea<:h children 
to write ForeKamplejobehevetHai '^message 
corner firsl'' gives teachers 2 perspective in 
tcachtof. tut ii aione does not give Ihetn the 
techniques or sirateficri ne^cd for teachtng 
CKher imporlanl points that can &«rve 2s 
perspc^rtivrs from which to develop teaching 
strategies aie^ U) children as young as six 
already knov^ a loi aboul the v^ritten language 
system* (b) children dc^eloP this knowledge 
through interaction v^tth tneaniiigful print and 
interested readers ind wnt^iS^-i e.* much can- 
not and jAouilf/ not e^phcitly taught^ ^nd (c) 
as children develop new knowledge and 
siiatrties. they tna> temporarily **Tegrc*s** m 
other areas My point here n that ic^ hniques 
should not ^re^cde Xhe\e perspectives or 
assumptions. For instance^ teachers who 
believe form to be more important than the 
message may uve the techniques sug sted in 
this article in ^uch a utay that they ma^ bd-Ome 
detrimental rathtr than beneficial 



Keeping ihi"- notiou in mind, Vd hke to 
su^e^t some other ^ttategic^ for teaching 
students 10 revise If teachers want to help 
Miidcnts become better writer)^ the first ;^rere- 
qiiisite IS ihat teachers begin to urite 
them\fhvs that they learn to resise (rather 
than nierety to cdith that they shjre ^JrlOus 
drafts of one piece scith their students 



Teach students ho-w In mess up a p^ige Show 
them iTiveriion mJrk^. cross outs*^ dfrows. cut- 
ting and pasting, etc 



If students are too immature as writers to be 
held accountable For pcTfection in corrections* 
the last step in reusing (1 e., editing) and the 
conference lhat goes along with it can focus on 
JUS a few items But the final published prod- 
uct should be typed and perfectly spelled and 
punctuated (so that other readers develop the 
expectation that there are indeed standardised 
conventions 2nd that are always used tn 
puhhihed work). That means the teacher acts 
as an editor /typesetter and m^akes sure t he final 
copy IS Lorrcci (that docs not extend to chang- 
ing any words)^ 

Caroif Edehky 
As^tU3j\t Professor 
Arizona Stute Onnrruty 
Tempe 



. - . And Some Questhrts About the Digest 

Huntington Beach Union High S^-i^i^t 
District has a very successful writir^ program 
which IS based on many of the pnnci^flcs which 
Larry Oeniry includes in his article* ''Write 
Now— Change later Teaching Students to 
Revise ** We do cncour4pe that the teaching of 
cdiiing skills (grammar^ pun^tua ion* etc ) be 
separated from pte wrmng* writing, and re- 
writing In the revising stage our focus is on 
teaching students tei:hniqucs for adding^ 
dclct it substituting* . nd rearranging what 
they hasc written* as well 3^ icathmg them to 
d>rect iheir writing t<i a vanciy of audiences* 
not only the teacher csjtiiaior 



rd hkc to Mi^^c^t ih.it w^hat wf need to 
tiidle a tasc tor now is \Ahcrc. when, and hsiv 



we teach meLhanics and pcinciuation without 
having this i:onccTn take over the whole 
program 



As a reaction to the Dtfteu itself—which 
contains many fine practical ideas for the 
classroom teacher — I do have a few questions. 
U there a connecting theme to tlie Dtgest from 
issoe to issue* or does n spot In on a muhitude 
of instructional concerns** 1 am also curious to 
know uhethcr Ihc Difteit is designed for 
teachers at all gr^ide levels or just specific 
levels 

CAhs PiCf, Supervi\or 
Projirum Dcveiopment 
KuntiftfiSOft Beach Uni^fti Hrgh 
Hehiwt Ot^fncu CaUjornto 



Editor *s Sote: 

The connect on between ariii.lcs of each moe 
of the Difiest is a funLtional rather than 
thematic one t'ach PtXest shares a common 
goal of pre^cnlin^ effective and pravtical 
strategies of instruction that a^e drawn from 
research findings However* the Commertts 
section of each li^uc serves as a continuing 
fofum f^>r discussion of topical information. 
The Dtges* not directed toward teachers of 
one particular grade level or range of levels. 
Our experience has been that ihc more centra) 
conmns of instruction* \^hic-h arc the topics of 
the Dtfteu, have wide application among 
various ages and ahihtics of students. 



-r^/^ |\SIK|(IH)\AI IMI'liOM^MtM DldKSl 
SHKI Kdusatiiiniil Kt^rarsh and J>vvcli>|iiiit't)t 
4ii4>$t L:inipsLin \venye 
I iis Maniilih*. ( \ *HI720 
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TEACHING SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND VERSATILITY 



Teaching students how to be good writers requires direct 
in&lruetion and practice on a v ariety of complc*" tasks. For 
example, students must learn how to generate^ select, and 
arrange their ideav. They must learn how to transcribe 
those idea^ into Mvritten text, and they musr learn how to 
revise and edit their wriling. One of the most dimeuU 
aspects of thfs eumplex process is learning how to eon. 
struct effective, sersatile ^ntenees. In any pieec of writing, 
stntenees carry Ihe ^ub^tanee of the wTilerS meaning. 
They are critical lothe ^ucce^^ of a written piece. Yet direct 
instruction on crafting verbal ile sentences is corspicuously 
abscnl frum most classrooms. And it shows. 



Teachers at all IcvcU—from the primary grades to 
collie— rccogni/c a cummon shortcoming in their 
students' wnitng: a limited icpcrtoire of sentence urue^ 
turcs. In M** (iptmg to avoid errors, students try to stay on 
safe groun const ructirig sentences with the bare 
minimum^a subject, a scrb, and an object. Such short 
sentences arc fine in company with olhcr sentence struc- 
tures, but as a Mcady diet, they ma'.c dull reading. And 
they arc really not a^ structurally '*safe** as Ihey appear to 
b€. Because the idea^ * ^trg commu;ueated m a composi^ 
tion arc often diff;cult and cumbersome to eonvcv in 
subject vcrb'Ob jet scntenas, Ihe probability of including 
fragments, run-cnr., and other ';ommon faults k greatly 
int^Tcased, 



This is not to say that we shouldn < icach grammar. 
Obviously, if we're going to teach scnte icc vtructure, we're 
going to be teaching grammar. But what we need i^ a kind 
of ''applied*' grammar— a rrammar that doesn't get 
bogged down in technical terms. We need a praelical 
means for showing students how to construel — not 
dissect— sentences. At &: ^ame time* wc 9tso need a 
technique that teaches students tu use the rich variety of 
sentence structures that is available in the Lnglish 
language. 



Porttinatcly, educational rcscr* *! ha v identified a ^^ayto 
do this. The teehrique is a^mmonly known 3s "si^ntcnee 
combining*' although this term actually sells ttk . .uuc- 
tion vhort. Sentence combining teaches both sound 
sentence structure and versatility. 



What Is Sentence Combining? 

The basic idea is very simple; Students take a series of 
short sentences and combine them into a longer ,ind more 
elaborate sentence. The point is to combine the senumces 
in such a way that the important information from each 
short sentence ts retained. There are several ways this cat* 
be done,: For example, a poor writer nt glit combine the 
following thrt^ scnlenccs hy dimply strint:nig ihem 
together with artd; 



[-low Can We Teach Versatile Sentence 
Structures? 

In the pa\t wc have trird to traeh vcntenee structure 
ttirough grarrm^^' exercises. We've mtrodueed students to 
a bafn.,ig atr of grammatical tcrrrs. We've asked 
students 10 u^iuertine subjects, prcdieatcst and preposi- 
tional phravCi, We've had them draw circles aroun-J 
ad^erbst adi etivcs, and eonjunetions. En short, we*ve 
assigned countless exercises that required students to 
analyse and diwcet sentences. The hmitation of this ap- 
pfuaeh IS that it ducsn't deal with the real act of writing. 
When you write, you put ventcneev logerher. You doirt 
take thcni apart. 



Mosquiiocs are insects r/obqmioe^ arc insccis 

Tfe jnsecis are tmy ar^ ^ they jre tmy, <jrtd ir^e^ 

The insects spread many spteiiu r*^;mv rirseases 
dtse^^es 



Howcscr, a morr competent w;iter wriild probably reduce 
the second sentence to a simple adjcetlve. and tiie third 
vcntenec to a relative elaiise; 



The insects rtre t»ny 
The insei^ls srfead m^ny 
diseases 



rnbi.cts iTiii\ spread manV 
d I vases 
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The question is how do we get the poor writer to use the 
satiie kind of structures that the cotnpelent writer uscs^ In 
sentence^otnbining exercises, we provide a set of signals 
(hat tell (he student exactly what procedures lo use *o put 
the sentences together. Using the previous example, let*s 
examine how the signals work: 



Here's how this signal works^ 



This is the example witii 
the sent e nee <ombming 
^iignals added. 



First the student inserts 
the underlined word tin;; 
into the sentence above it-. 
The rest of ihe second 
sentence is discarded. 



Mosquitoes are insects. 
The insects «sre Im^ 
The insects spread many 
diseases (that) 



Mosquitoes are tmy 
insects 

The insects sPread many 
diseases, (that) 



The student moves the 
word in parentheses to the 
beginning of the second 
sentence. (Since there are 
no words repeated in the 
second sentence, nothing 
has to be delete .) 



Then the studeni inserts 
the second line into the 
place marked by SON/'.E- 
THING in Ihe first 
sentence. 



The dtvers knew 
SOMETHING. 

that there were sharks in 
the area 



The divers knew that there 
were sharks in the area. 



Next, the student moves 
the word in parentheses 
tihai) 10 the beginmng of 
ihe line ?n >vhich it 
appears-. 



The student then deletes 
the phrase the msecis . 
since in^ecis already 
appears ir ihe fir^i 
lenience. 



finally, ihc siudem joins 
the second Ime to the 
first scnience. 



Mos<;tjttoes are tiny 
insects 

(that) the insects srread 
many diseases 



Mosquitoes are tiny 
insects 

thai spread many diseases 



Mosquiioes are nny 
insects that spread many 
diseases 



What Kind of Sentence Structures Can We 
Teach? 

Using the three signals explained above^-undeitining, 
parentheses, and SOMEl Hi NG— sentence-combining 
exercises can incorporate a wide variety of structures. The 
examples below illustrate some of the possibilities. 



« Noun Modifiers 

Jack likes peanul butter 
The peaf^Lit btjltcr is 
crunchy 



^k likes cror^chy peanut 
butter 



The girt is rry sister. -r^ . i . ^ 

1 ;.e g.n is standing on the-. f ' ^'^"^'"9 °" 

porch. """f 



It isn't necessary for students to write down each 
intcimeJiatc step in the combining process. These st^*P<i 
can be expressed orally. lt*s also unnecessary for siudents 
to label Of describe the combining procedures. The signals 
eliminate the need fcr grammatical tcrtns, allowing 
sttidcnts to concentrate ou building iiiaiure, complete 
sentences— the kinds of scnicnccs wc would like to sec 
Uudents using in their own w ruing. 



The example nclov, illustrates the use of another 
scntcnce-eombinmg signal, Ihe capiiali/cd word 
SOMETHING- This signal is used as a "place-holder" 
that m^irks the spot uhcrc a phrase or sentence i'i to be 
iiiscrtCii: 

The divers *^nCvv SOM£rH/NG 
Thf.fC were sharks tn mo arua (thai) 



The police caoghi the 
burglar. 

The t)urgiar stole the 
jewels, (who) 



* Noun Substitutes 

We knew SOMETHING 
We would win (that) 



The police caught the 
-^burglar who stole Ihe 
jCA/eis 



^ ^new that we wooJd 
Win 



SOMETHING wofrtes me. , , . ^ ^ . 

We are aimosj out of t.me^ 

(The fact .hat) out oM^mo wcrnes me 



SOMETHING is a mystery 
The p^rat^^s hid the 
treasure (Where) 



Wherp the plates hid the 
treasure is a mysiery 
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• Advcrbials 

1 finished the (est 
The bell rang ibofore) 

Vou study hard (10 
Vou w(M pass (he course. 



I finished the lest before 
the bell rang 

^If you study hard, you wUI 
pass Ihe course 



Finally, scnicncc combining works because stiidcnls 
enjoy it.^ Studies have shown lhal slndenis approach 
senlence combining with the same enthusiasm that they 
have for puzzles and games. Students arc motivated to 
solve the exercises because there is an intrinsic challenge to 
fmd out what the sentences say. 



Frodo clutched the ring 
Frodo was caught m its 
evH speti. 



Ffodo cJi*tched the ring, 
caught in ((s evif sp^tl 



How Can We Use Sentence Combining in the 
Classroom? 



Although this outline is by no means comprehensive, it 
should provide an idea of the range of structures that can 
be taught through sentence -combining nstruction. 
However, if sentence combining depended solely on two- 
sentence exercises* its effect would probably be smalL The 
point of sentence combining is to work up to exercises that 
require several different lypes of combining techniques. 
For example, the following exercise was used successfully 
in a fourth-grade program: 

The Urmef totd h,ni 

SOMETHING, 

He found a chtcken (that) 

The chicke was magical. '^^^^ '^"(^ ^'^ ^^^^ 

The Chicken ta.d eTgl~ ^^^'"^ ^ "^^^'^^^ ^^^^"'^^ 
^l^^j^ that laid rambow-coJored 

The e^gs were rajjbow- ^^^^ 
colored 

(Perron. 1974, p 263) 



Although sentence combining is an effective t(.vhnique 
for teaching sentence structure ana versatility, it is not a 
complete program for teaching writing, Por example, 
sentence-combining practice is not the best way to help 
students with many important aspects of the coniposing 
process such as defining audience and purpose, generating 
ideas, or revising (see I/O N 2 **Write Now— Change 
Latere Teaching Students tc Revise/* 1981). In short, 
sentence combining is no substitute for mdt'pendent 
writing. With this limitation in mind, let's look at some 
suggestions for tjsing sentence combining In a writing class. 

• Sentcnce<ombining practice should take up no 
more than about 15 minutes of class time per day, 
up to a maximum of 75 minutes per week. Never* 
ihehss. sentence combining should be a regular 
part of instruct iofi, not just a now-and-thtn activ- 
ity. Exercises can be scheduled on a daily basis, or 
perhaps three times a week, but they should be* 
done regularly* 



Why Does Sentence Combining Work? 

Several reasons have been suggested for the success of 
sentence combining. First, sentence combining is firmly 
based rin students' oral language abilities. Children a»e 
remarkable * language machines.'' Even very young 
children are capable of comprehending and producing 
some very sophiMicaied sentence structures in iheir oral 
language. Through sentence-combining practice, we are 
simply asking students to apply this oral sentence sense to 
their writing. As students work through sentence- 
combiring exercises, they should be encouraged to say 
their responses out loud. A practical test of whether or not 
a response is acceptable is whether it * 'sounds right" to the 
student rather than whcihcr or not it conforms to some 
abstract grammatical form. 

Second* sentence combining docs not depend upon 
knowledge of grammatical terms— those same terms that 
gcnera!ions of students have labored o\cr, groaned bout, 
and ultimatclj failed to learn. The "grammar-free'' signals 
illustrated above release students from the burden of 
memorizing confusing terms. In sentence-combining exer- 
cises* the emphasis is on producing good sentences, rather 
than on describing tbem. 



• Sentence-combining exercises can be dtawn from 
many different sources* Although several 
sentence-combining textbooks are available from 
commercial publishers, & sentence-combining pro- 
gram does nol have to depend only on commercial 
materials. You might try designing some of your 
own exercises, using topics that interest your | 
students: school events, holidays, television 
shows, inovies, or sports. The idea is to make the ^ 
exercises interesting so that students* will be 
motivated to solve them, '^or exa.nple. you can in- ^ 
elude students' names in the exercises; 

R' oe* Todd* and Sccet ihmk SO\n;lHiNG 
Some lessons are weird, (that) 
Tiicy lalk about people in rhcu roomi (be ausc) 
(Perron*, 1974, p, 229) 

E\erciscs "an also hn adapted from literature, or 
from newspaper and inaga/ine articles. Students 
can then compare their scntencr^ to the original 
version. Content from othcj sLhui>l iuojcci areas, 
such as social studies or science, can easily be 
transformed into sentence -Lt^mbiiiiti;,' c\ckis *s. 
Sentences taken from students* compos ions cat 
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also be used. Some students might even want to 
try writing their own exercises, which ihey can 
then exchange with cla^^maies,. 

♦ Students should experience success with sentence 
combining. The technique can be introduced with 
simrV ^.wo-sentcnce exercises, gradually working 
up to longer problems. Then several exercises can 
be combined into a short paragraph, so that 
students can explore the logical relationships 
among sentences. In the foUowiog example*, short 
sentences are grouped together, with eacU group 
repres^ting one sentence-combining exercise. 
When each of the groups is combined, the 
re^iulting sentences can be arranged in paragraph 
form: 



CRISPUS ATTUCKS 



CnspuS AtltJCKs was a Sailor 

The sailor was BlacK 

The saMor was Amoncan 

The sailor lived m Boston in 1770 (who) 

OnO day CnsPus and a Crowd o\ colonists marched 

toward somo soldieis 
The Colonisis were angry 
The soldiers were British 

The soldiers ihoughl SOMETHING 

The coion*sis were going to anack ihern IthaO 

Suddenly soidif^rs bt-^gan to fire al the crowd 
The soldier^ wf»re OulT^urnbered 
The crowd was MosMIe 

The shr>otif>g httd stopped iWhenf 
CriLPus AMucks Ijy Oa^Vi on the ground 

Crispus Attuckf* BUiCk At^icrjLan 5^^^of vvho 

lived tn Bostor^ m 1 770 Qni* day Cr i^jput^ c*f>d 3 Crowd of 
anqfy cuEonists nidtchtd K>^.'ti\i1 sr>me Brthsh soldiers 
The soldiers 1ho;jght tnai the cofomsts were go»ng to 
**tt<'ick Ir^em Sud{Jenly, \ho outnumbered sold'e'S began 
1'j fire at Ihc hostile crowd When the ^>hoo1lng had 
btoPperf Cfi^biib Atl ucks Idy tV:id on the ground 



pjr*i^'Taph-K'j!i?ih csLtciscs can ijKo ho used ns 
'Mor\-stnrfcrs;'' Atlcr sHidcriis lijvC nitiihincd 
I lie sCEilcriccs^ ihc\ can wnle additional 
p;'Mi;r;iphs ul ihcir wwn \o nxiiplcEc iJk sK^ry, 
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♦ Although the signals outlined above arc easy to Icnrn 
and use* ihey arc not the only method available for 
structuring sentence -combining practice. Some 
teachers prefer to use a modeling technique. For ex* 
ample, if we wanted to ter.vh relative clauses 
(although we wouldn't use this technical term with 
students), we cc Id orally model several exercises 
similar lo ihe following: 



Jerry Owns a dog ^ Jerry owns a dog that can 

The dOg can do tricks do tncKS 

Students quickly catch on to the combining opera* 
tions once they have heard and reciicd a few 
examples^ Then they are ready to practice the opera- 
tions on their own, perhaps in conjunction with other 
operations that have been introduced previously; 



Jerry 0wn& a dotj. 

The dog is little Jerry owns a liitte dog that 

The dog can do tricks- can do lr»cks 



♦ Structured exercises— whether they are sigPi^Ied or 
modeled— form the core of sentence-combining in- 
struction. However, students should also experiment 
with **open," unsignaled problems. Such exercises 
give students a chance to be creative— a chance to 
explore the siylisiic effects of various sentence- 
combining operations. For example, tJie sentences 
below cnn be comb' icd in many different ways; 



The ashtray Squats 
The ashtray is \ax 
The ashtray ^s ugly 
The ashtray is m me 
mid'^ie o* the t4jbie 
(Slrong, 1973, p. 13) 

Here are two possible solutions to this exercise, 
Noiisx the siylisiic differences bciwccu the two 
sol u lions: 

The Jal, ^^gly ashl'ay In the middle of the iable, 
squats in the middle of ihe ashkay squats, fat and 
the irbie ugly 

By tiwi^iiumig after narve soliitK>ns such as sUese, 
students can oc^in to get a Tccl for iJie inDuoiuc of 
sentence structure on si^ie. Cla^s discussions can 
ToCus on why one coEnhiiiniion sL^ems to work belter 
than :inoihcr in a ccrf:i;,i sifuaiion. Again, ibe em- 
phasis is [lOf or: which ^^crilenLY )s rj^*[it* but on \\hich 
seiucnco sounds better in a tiivcii coiUcM., 
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Wc know that students enjoy sentcticc combining, and 
that teachers find it easy to use. Moie importani, we Vnow 
that sentence combining is a proven technique ^or helping 
students develop versatile sentences. And. most important 
of all* we know that students who have acquired th.it 
distinctive ability to use a rl:h variety of effective sentence 
structures are well on their way to becoming good writers. 
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On Teaching Sentence Stntcture and 
Versatiiity 

The concepts presented in **Teaching 
Sen'.ence Strnciure and Versatility** are 
famihar and us^fuL Teachers often 
presume tha; students kno>^ them. BuU as 
Lawlor points out* sonicnCe situciure and 
\cr^atil]ty remain common weak areas in 
Ntudens' writing. This article presents 

^est readers with a most important 
[cvievt 

Improiement m written expression is a 
pnoniy item tn the Anaheim Union High 
Schofjl District's En^Jish program. We 
>i^elcome anJ appreciate an> help ^h\t\\ 
V ill assist our teacher^ achieve this goal. I 
look forward to sharing thC Di^eu wj .j 
my colleagues. 

Mjnyu tQKster, En^ftsh 
Curm itfutn A dmuu s t rotor 

Anahetm Vrtton Hifth Sf'hoof 
Disinct, Cafi/orttta 

More Teaching Sentence Structure 
and Versatiiity 

Scnience a^mbining is a creatuC and 
imagm^^tKC %ay to motivate and improve 
^[iiJent writing Granmiar d^>cs not teach 
>i^r'ting. The very etjmolcgy of ihc word 
i^ramma^ Greek for wtttethtng thai ts 
umtcn) indicates rhat we are putting the 
can before the horse %hen we attempt tc 
leaeh >i^riting by teaching grammar first. 
Grammar* however^ is jicat and in^^a*: 
suraNe^ so perfect for compete-^ y tests 
that we c;m easily get corned away with 
ihe idea that ^e are teaching sonwthmg 
very useful >!^hcn %t twh grammar. Wcll^ 
^^e are--^niuch as shop teachers arc icach- 
ing somrtbing icry useful %bcn ths'> insist 
ihjt their students lahd Ihc tools and the 



Comments 

machine parts they are lo manipulate. But 
shor teachers do not teach these labeling 
skiljs in a vacuum. They have a handsK>n 
approach that gives all the labels im^ 
mediate relevance ^of ibeir students. In 
n*uch the i^amc way, writing teachers need 
to give their students something to manip'. 
ulate.. That sufttethmg is the writing that 
students produce as a result of creative 
techniques such as sentence combinmg. 
clusicnngt nnd lif^uali/Jtion exercisrs. 

0(y ' i J. Carlos 
iti^truaiorfitt Spcauttst 
Dipartrnent of 7-i2/Adult 

frtstri/cnon 
Gur(k'n Grow Vtujwd Svhoof 

DistrH l^ Cahfornta 

Sentence comhinmij has had an enor- 
mous success Ik the classroom. Teachers 
have hailed its nsi^ul. cs.'* hoth for writing 
and for gramn:iar instruction. However, 
teachers sh^ uld be j^j^are that it is not a 
complete progfam in itself, tt has serious 
problems that limit its tiscfiilness. I irst, 
sentence cs:iinbining treats vcntcncCs out of 
context. It IS toiUcAt %hj**h determines 
ho% a sentence should Kcf^in and end, nnd 
whether it should be Joiig or short. S^^- 
ondt contents purpose* jnJ audience are 
atl more importar^' m determining the 
shape of sentences that) any cxirinsC 
measure of length. Third, scnt^^nce i^om- 
binm^ tends to produce lor.^cr scmcnces 
and assumes that these arc ncccssjniy t^s^t- 
ter. Students ssho have been Pi;nsvd for 
producing long ssNitct^LCs are baffled 
%hen unisersity tca<.hers repaid shorts 
crisp scEitenccs. I nitill) * llisric is no 
s*iids*ncc that pr^ktKc %ith senicjKvs in 
htx^ks has much c^^s^t on ihc oscrall 
QUaliiy of Mudents* \^rjiine. Examples 
should always be dra^n from then o%n 



work— a guiding prmc*cile for all revision 
exercises in wnt**!*^ classes. 

Ruth MtfChett 

iWtwg Professor in Ettgttsh 
Office of Acadmic inter 

m^tituUoHut Pntgrams 
Vttiycrsity of Cattforma* 

Los Angetes 

A Queuion About the Digest 

We art civing the instrttcfmnat 
improwtttem -^ti^e^t and offer congratu- 
lations on the pertinent* helpful eontem 
of each issue. We would, however like to 
team how we are so lortunate to be on 
your TTiailing list. Can you inform me 
about frequency of publication* member^ 
ship, and cost of the Dtgcsfl 

Si/zannc Howard 
Ti'Qiher Coitrdtnator 
H'dyon ntcmvtuarv SiJiOot 
iJtunct \'o 7 .f ■ 

Editor ^s Sote: ! 

To reach a t^t Jc tiudicnCe of educator^ 
who eai. put into practice the cour.ses of 
action described in tlic l^titvst^ we have 
tried ic desdop a mailing lisi which 
ts-presents a cross swtion of leacher.s and 
admmLst:ators in 'he ^-ogr^phic region 
we scrie (Souihut < aliforma. Arizona* 
dark County* Nevada). Our plan has 
bocn to publish the Dt^^OK' on an occa- 
sional basis, about four to six issues ^ath 
year Single copies nrc free upon rcsfuesl* 
and %c cncourai^sr reproduction of the 
Dm'^fy disiribunon to other cducaiors, 
atid inservicc prcsciit*itt<m. 
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GETTING BETTER WRITING AND MOPE WRIT'NG 
WITHOUT INCREASING THE PAPER-GRADING LOAD 



Teachers and rtscarchcrs often describe the writing 
process in three stages: ptannitig, writing, and rewriting. 
And these stages have subparts: When writers plan, they 
must generate and arrange ideas; after they have v^ritten 
their ideas on paper, they must revie**' revise, vtid edit 
their text. However, the process is not unear; it does not 
move in a straight line from planning to writing to 
rewriting. All planning is not done when id^s are wr'ttfn 
OQ paper; all writing is not finished before writers review 
and revise' all revising is not complete before editing 
begins. Writer^ move back and forth among these sub- 
processes. For example, after text ha^ been composed oq 
paper* the writer may notice a gap for which new content 
must he planned. 



Planning 



Writing 



Rewriting 




This article discusses some ways to help students with 
two of the important subproccsses of planning: generating 
end arranging. Then it gives some tips on getting students 
to V rite more without increasing your paper load; in fact, 
these suggestions may even help decrease your present 
paper load. 

Generating Ideas 

Generating ideas is often a serious obstacle for st'idents 
(and for all writers for that matter)^tudents don't know 
how to get ideas for their compositions. Students com- 
monly protest, *'I can't thinic of anything to !»ay.'* losing 
the techniques below can help them out of this dilemma. 

Word Association 



ERIC 



All enjoyable way to generate ide^s for composing is by 
d associating. Students can do it alone, in pairs, in 




small groups* or as a whole class. Word associating in 
volves generating and recording words that arr elicited by 
an object, idea, or event. For exampie, if students are go* 
ing to write about baseball, they thmic of words that relate 
to the word "baseball** and write these words down. When 
the whole claKS is word associating, the words can writ- 
ten on the challcboard. When students have generated 
more associations than they need, they can then choose the 
words that represent ideas to include in their compositions. 
Choice can be determined by significance of the ideas and 
by their rel '-on to each other. Students identify their 
selections by circling the ideas/words they '^vant to use. 

ldea*Generating Questions 

Another simple technique that help.^ students generate 
ideas is self -questioning . Students as Ic themselves questions 
about a topic or broad area of interest in order to probe 
their own minds for ideas. Below are Examples of idea* 
generating questions tudents can be taught to ask 
themselves. These questions a.e listed by some types of 
wiiting that students commonly undertalce. 

Some of the questions arc very simple* such as those that 
students can asic themselves when thty are ^oing to 
describe something. Questions for writ'ng a story are also 
relatively simple. The questions that students use when 
they arc writing something factual are a little more dif- 
ficuht but with practice, students can use these questions 
"tuccessfully. Even ^f they can't answer all the question*-., 
those questions inat students can answer will produce 
enough ideas ' . begin writing. The j>aine quatiHcation ap- 
plies to the probes used for persuasive writing. 
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These sets of fdea-gencrating questions are particnlaHy 
hetpfut when they are displayed on chalkboard, on the 
bulletin bo&rd» or on charts posted around the classroom. 
Then students can refer to the questions whenever they 
need help in generating ide^^ for writing. 

Questions for Generating Content 



QiMiliofti Thtt Can Be Asked When Oescribtng 
Somelhlfig: 

1. What does H look like? 

Wtutt size is it? 
What shape is it? 
What color is it? 

2. What does it smell like? 

3. What does It sound like? 

4. What does It feel like? 

5. What does H taste like? 

Questions Thet Can Be Asked When Writii:g a 
Story; 

1 What happened first? 

2. What happened next? Next? 

3. Wh&i happened last? 

4. Whei^ did it nappen? 

5 Where did i* happen? 

6 .Vho did it happen to? 

Questions That Cba Be Asked When Writing 
Something Factual; 

1. What is the topic? 

2. What pari of the topic should I write about? 

3. How can I itlustrate the topic? 

4. What questions can I ask abojt the topic? 
What ar? the answers to these questions? 

5. Do I have any problems wHh this to^ic? 

6. What are the solutions to those problems? 

Questions Thst Can Be Asked When Writing 
Something Persuasive: 

1 What opinion can a person have ;)bout this 
topic? 

2. Which of them is my opinion? 

3. What reasons can others ^ive to show tliat 
my opinion is wrong? 

4. What reasons can I give to snow that my 
opinion is right? 

5. What can I say to prove lhat my reason is a 
good reason? 



Matrix Consiriicting 

A matrix is a chan that studentji construct to generate 
ideas. These ideas fit mto eells at the inter sect ioiiS of the 
horizontal and vertical catrsoiics. A iriatrix can help 
students generate content from re*^^ es as well as 

probe tlidr own minds for idr t -ating convent 
from rcferencr sources, stude »s record the information 
abovt the same svbtopic as it is fovnd in each source. 
Betow are two exatpplcs of matnccs: one is for generating 
content from reference sources; the other is for comparing 
the physical feattirc5 of several characters in a story. 

Zxample Matrix for Generating 
Content from Sources 



Source 


Definition 
of Igloos 


Furnishings 
of Igloos 


Seasons ot the Eskimo 
Bremmer, Fred 






"iQlno" 

V/or^d Book Encyclopedia 






An Eskimo family 
Silver-Brrdett Company 







(Adapted from McKenZie. 1979. ^SS/ 



Matrir for Comparing Several Characters 



Charactsr 




Voica 


Hair 

Co'^r 


Ey« 

Ccler 


Moit 
N^tlcaftble 
Featuta 


Character 1 










— H 


Characte: 2 












Character 3 













Arranging Ideas 

Once ,deas are genera ed, they can then be arranged in 
appropriate presentation order. Arranging is ininortant 
because it contributes structure to the composition. A 



The Instructional Improvement Digest communicates atlvisory i'^formation about practical courses of action that can 
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structure racilitates the writer *s task and the reader's com- 
incfaension. To develop this structure, students must sec 
ideas as part of a coherent whole; students must also 
perceive and then create superordinate and subordipite 
relationships. The strategies Mow help students with these 
cognitive processes. 

Qusteriof 

Clustering is a usefut technique for ordering iueas that 
are generated by word associating. (In fact, some people 
^ use the term ''clustering^Mo refer to both word associating 
and its concomitant ordering.) When students have 
generated many words, the related words are clustered irto 
groups by larger circles and then ordered within those 
clusters. When Tew words have been generated, students 
may either draw arrows Trom one circled word to another 
or number the word^ in presentation order* 



in chronological order; even a flashback is arrarvged 
chronologically within itself. Some Tacttinl writing is also 
arranged in chronological order, but the content often re* 
quires stjdents to use other ordering.. For CKample, news 
stories are arranged so that the most important inforiiia* 
tion comes first; comparisons are arrai^cd by the parts o( 
the two or more things being compared. Older students 
need to know that persuasive writing is arranged bythe ef- 
fectiveness and in^portance of their arguments— usually 
from least to most effective and important. 

Information about arranging and connecting ideas foi' 
some common kinds of student writing are presented 
below. Other arrangements are possible, but those below 
are ones frequently needed in school writing. After discuss- 
ing this information with students, t^hers can post it in 
the classroom for students* reference during composing. 




Arranging Ideas for Describing 



When you describe somethinQi arrange the ideas in 
sp^ce order You can describe from 

• top to bottom, or bottom to top^ 

• [eft to right, or right to teft. 

• inside to outside, or outctde to mside. 

Connect your sentences and paragraphs with 
words that show space order, Ifke on fop oA next tOt 
beside* in the corner, 



Shtiffling 
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One strategy that helps students ler^n how to arrange 
their ideas is **card shuffting.*' Students write each idea on 
a separate card or small piece of paper as they think of an 
idea. Then they physically reorder the cards or papers, 
moving them around to test differer arrangements until 
dosety related ideas are on adjacent cards^ The cards can 
even be arranged into groups of related ideas that deal with 
subtopics in a composition. 

This procedure gives studenlf^ considerable practice in 
arranging: Rearranging the cards is so easy that students 
need l*ttle urging to seeic the best possible order for their 
ideas. Students are not rejuctant to reorder topics and sub- 
topics repeatedly^ as they may be when many ideas are 
written consecutively on full pages. 

Arrtngement Ptans 

Students* ability to arran(^c is facilitated by knowledge 
of specific arrangement plans. For example, students need 
to use ^atial ordering when they describe something; con* 
sequently, writing is improved when students learn to 
^rrangf their descriptive content into sidf*to-side 
order— *'on the right side of the room.,., in the 
™it;r..;.( in the middle of the room...^ on the other 
They should also learn that stories are arranged 



Arranging Ideas for Storytelting 



When vou write a story, arrange your ideas so that 
you have a beginning, a middle, and an ending to the 
story. Teil the events of your story in the order that 
they happened. If you include a flashback, telt the 
events in the flashback In the order that they happen. 
Connect the sentences and paragraphs In your story 
with words that show tin^e order, like then, t^terthat 
day, the next mcrnfng. 



Arranging Idea:; (or Informing and EKptalnIng 



When you write information or write U explain 
something, an^.4ge your kleas in an order that n^aHes 
the best sense for your tor ^c. 



For B con^parison 
of two tNngs: 



For a newspaper 
rBport: 



Write about the same part of 
both things before you write 
about <i different part, or write 
all your 'deas about one thing 
and then all your ideas about 
the other thing. 

Arrange your ideas by how 
important they are— put the 
most important ideas first. 
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For dwecf/ons: Write the directions in the order 
that you do each step. 

for a science Tell what you did and whdt the 
report: results wete. 

Connect your sentences and paragraphs with words 
like a/so, on the otherhand^ because, after that, next. 



Arranging Ideas 'or Persuading 



When you want to persuade someone that your 
opinion is right, arrange your ideas in order of how 
important they are. You can also arrange them by 
writing. 

• the reasor.s for and then the reasons against. 

• the reasons agamst and then the reasons for^ 

Connect your sentences and paragraphs with wc:1s 
like because, for that ropson. atso, next 



Increasing Writing Practice Without tncreastng 
the Paper Load 

Teachers know and research confirms that students 
write better if they write every day. However, teachers v ho 
wish to i^rovide more writing practice arc immediate!;^ con- 
fronted with two problems: 

I. Where to find time for writing in an already over- 
scheduled day* 

2« How to get Mudents to write more, yet not have to 
grade more pape^s^ 

One solution to the firsi problem is to reallocate a portion 
of the time devoted to r.^ading. Some teachers have made 
this adjustment, and thtir students* reading scores have 
gone up— students' reading improved when their time 
spent on writing increa<;ed (Graves & Murray* 1980), The 
second proDlem may be solved by several techniques 
presented below. 

Free writing 

Freewriting is a good technrq^je to give students regular 
practice in writing* yet it does not burden the teacher with 
additional paper grading (Elbow, 1973). Students are first 
given two c nstraints. Then they start writing, and they 
keep moving i leir pcncik until they arc told to Mop^Thcse 
are the two constraints: 

h Do not stop moving your pencil to think about 




spelling or punctuation or grammar or any of the 
rules. 



2, Do not stop moving your pencil even if you can*t 
think of anything to say — either just krcp writings 
can't think of anything to say," or repeat your 
last word over and over. Evcniually you will find 
something to write about. 

Unlike other writing as<;ignmentSt freewriting ir not looked 
at at all unless teachers have no other way to make sure 
that students have done their frcewriting. It would be a 
mistake for a teacher ever to try to grade a freewriting 
assignment or read it for correctness. The purposes are 
simply to give students writing practice and to convince 
them that they do^ indeed, have something to put down on 
paper. 

Journal Writing 

Another appropriate technique for ungraded writing is 
journal writing. Students write at least three sentences in a 
special notebook or notebook section at any time during 
each day. They write about something they sec» think 
aboutt are confused about, or want to complain about. 
Some teachers ''ollect the journals and write responses to 
the students; they respond to the content (io what students 
write about), not to the form (to the correctness of the 
writing). However, teachers may choose not to read the 
journals at all, allowing the stud(?nrs' writing tobc private^ 
personal reflections. 

Keeping a journal gives students both important writing 
practice and first-hand experience with writing as a way of 
communicating. Teachers have found and studies have 
shown that students who keep journals and write in them 
regularly improve their writing dramatically over the dura- 
tion of a school year (Staton^ 1981). 

Sen(ence Combining 

Sentence combining is an instructional technique to help 
increase students' syntactic fluency: Students are given two 
or more simple sentences and taught how to combine them 
into one sentence. The sentence-combining techiiit^ue and 
ideas for developing ;>cntence-combining instruction are 
described in detail in an earlier Instrucuona! huprovement 
Digest (No. 4). 

Thi<; technique has an additional special appti- ^tion 
h c— it can provide ungraded writing practice. Once 
students understand the principles of sentence combining, 
they can develop their ow'n setitcnce-combining exercises^ 
They can find them in their reading, in books ind 
periodicals, or they can compose the exercises themselves. 
These student -generatei e:;erciscs can then be distributed 
to the cla^s for other students' writing practice. Not only 
will both problem -authors and problem-solvcrs get addi- 
iional writing practice, but the prohlciii-authors in par- 
ticular will learn much iii>out semence structure as welU 

Peer Clritiquinf; 

Peer criiiqaing is a strategy that reduces the tt^achcr's 
paper-grading load because slhdciits do some of the 
reading of and commenting on other students' writing. 
(Proecdmes for implementing pe:r critiquing 're described 
in Instrucfionai hmrovemem Di^ic.sf No, 2.^ '*Write 
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Now— Change Later: Teaching Students to Revise.") Us- 
ing peer res^'K)nse$ docs more than alleviate some of the 
teacher^s evaluation burden^ This technique also provides 
^udents with insights about their own writing* teaches 
them new writing techniques by exposing th*m to the dif- 
ferent writing strategies used by their peers* anc! helps 
students become more perceptive about written language. 

Summary 

Students wiH wnie better if they understand how to 
generate and arrange their ideas. Si udents will write more, 
without increasing the paper-grading load, by doing 
frcewriang, keeping journals, devising sentence-combining 
exercises, and critiquing their peers* work. And this is what 
teacherSt students, and parents want— more writing and 
better writing. 

--Ann Humes 
Member of ihe Professtonat Staff 
SWRL Educational Research and Devetopment 



Note; This article is an elaboration of the filmstrip "Helping 
Siudents Write Better and Wrtf More" (SWRL Educa- 
tional Research and Development* Los Alamitos i982). 
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Comments 



M^r^ Showings l,es$ Teiiing 

One of the problems of student 
writing is the tack of concrete detajis, 
clear examplM* or viv'd description. Stu- 
dent writing of*cn suffers from Ico 
man) generalities, too much "telling'* 
and not enough ''showing/* Here is a 
writing strategy that directly ;«ttacks this 
problem. In addition, it generates more 
student writing, with ]cs% paper work for 
the teacher, and yet emphasizes cvatua-. 
tion of student writing both from other 
siudents and from the teacher. It is ap- 
plicable to a wide range of grade Icvtis. 

This writing unit ought to last several 
^ecks, with assignments given just 
about every day, Monday thioug^ 
Thursday, for example. The daily 
routine is an important part of the unit. 

Begin by giving a "telhng*' sentence: 
My sister is a hraf. My room ts a mess, 
Maih 15 hard The pizza tasied good^ 
The dragon V coumerrarrce was hideous, 
Ihe^e sentences may be found in student 
writing, classroom literature, or can be 
m^de up by the teacher. Ask siuients to 
begin their writing with these sentences. 
Their job is to ''show** what the 
untcnccs '*tell/* Use any prf^v^nting 
niques that may be helpful at this 



time. After awhile, students may ask if 
they can move the ''tHIing" sentences 
around ^r omit them altogether. At this 
point, the teacher may want to discuss 
topic sentences since 'hcrse are what the 
students have been cued with. 

On the following day, collect (he 
papers and read aloud three to seven of 
them at random. Ask the students for 
L TjcaJ remarks. Vou rUght f>egin with 
only asking for positive commentS' The 
teacher rea)rds tbese comments on the 
paper, adding comments Only if 
something good is missed. At ihis Doint, 
Ihe teacher grades the paper. I usually 
,ut grades tjf rnly A through C, not 
gr.:ding or rc«iuiiig papers th3t a'^c belov^ 
C. Before the papers arc handed back 
the next di^y, the teacher may read more 
papers .t home for grades or to cht^k a 
student's progress. I usually read five to 
se n papers, giving about ten total 
graded papers. During the unit, I usually 
allow students to choose ^wo or three 
papers not to be counted. They v^rite 
^'Do Not Grad/;" at the top of the paper 
to indicate they are taking a bye on ihis 
particular assignment. 

Many specific '^nting skilK can be 
practiced, depending on the "icjiiiig" 
^rniences chosen. 1 use Ihem to teach 



vocabulary (E^tella yeas a supercilious 
person), to practice comparison and 
contrast (My mother is very different 
from my father), and to help them write 
about literature (Mtss Havisham <ind 
Abei Magwuch \t-ere both motivated by 
vindicttveness). This writing approach is 
especially effective in combining 
literati!'' and writing. When reading a 
novel, for example, I give students some 
•'telling* 'sentences about the setting and 
physical descriptions of ch»?fcters.' 
Then 1 give them sentencci about 
char;icters and their actions or motiva- 
tion ' This is Totlowed by comparison 
and contrast sentences,^ and concluded 
^ith sentences about theme or writing 
techniques/ 

*Lennie was dtffervm, 

^Gvorge and Lcntue had a dream. 

^The rciafjotishtp h^'H^'^:^'n Gear and 
iA-nntc viUs Mfftifar to (hnr of Candy 
attd dffx* 

*The titie Of Mice anC Men »*t s on eX\ 
attjpte of fon'shu(tir)t tti^ 

Part of the siit^i'^t of this writi; ^ 
approach is m the iniuK^iJie rc^;i<msc to 
the students' v^riiirig by both o<her 
students and ihc tcachci. It does not 
have to be a response to d particular ^tu- 



Comincnts (coni,) 



dent to be effective or affective. Con^ 
Crete detail b^ins lo increase, figurative 
language grows* clarity is improved, and 
all of tKis at no inrTease to ihc teacher's 
reading load* 

(adapted from Rebekah Caplan* 
Teacher Consultant. Bay Area Wriiing 
Project) 

Wilham Burns, Chairman 
Ehfittsh Department 
Sonora High School 
Fullerton Union High 

School Dtstrtct 
La Habra, Caltforma 

Organisational Patterns of W riting 

In addition to the \hriting ideas 
presented in this issue of the Digest, 
students also need instruction and prac^ 
tice with planning and *vriting longer 
papers. Longer papers often require a 
particular writing plan or organizational 
pattern. The plan or pattern (or com- 
bination of paitcrns) usi^ally develops 
duriitg the prc wriiing stafie as a natural 
outgrowth of an author's purpose and 
Intended Audience. For eKample* a 
writer describing a iechni<.:i] process in 
computer programming will use a pat- 
tern different from one tha' a social 
scientist wUI use in arguing a poltticat 



theory. Readers must then detect the 
writer's dominant pat;ern(s) of 
organt7ation as part of comprehending a 
message. Becoming consciously aware of 
the v^iricty of organizational pattcrr^s as 
part of reading instruction can form the 
basis for guiding students' pre*writing 
strategies. This reading /v. riting connec^ 
tion, if pursued by teachtrs, can present 
students with additional purposes for 
attending to patterns other than for 
reading comprehension. One way to 
help students become familiai with a 
range of pattern options is to have th*m 
write a paragraph about an idea in dif- 
ferent patterns, for different purposes 
and different audiences. Some of the 
motC frequent organizational patterns 
useful to readers /writers include: 

HOW*TO — insttuCMOrti ror [Krrbfm- 

■ng 1 Particular tMk or 
proctsi 

DI-SCRlPTiON — dc^rtbing inc fcaturci ^ 
in experience » event, ob^ 
jea, or fcc1in| 

PROBLI-M'5^1 VINC -iniroditce a ptohleni and 
iPeri'ic wayj lo jolve it 

ARGUMbNTATlVE -Present inB i pro.Con 
discussion of An i&suc 
vbtth ^tiirtments support - 



in|i nnc ^irvt m U^nr i>l 
the oihct 

CAUSt tl-FECT ^I^inrng the inierrtb 

tton\hip 0/ two nr mofe 
events 

Consider how each writing pattern 
can be used for a single top for exam* 
pie * 'Participating in a Job Interview*'; 
the HOW-TO pattern can include infor- 
mation on what to wear and what to say; 
the DESCRIPTION pattern can Include 
r >5ervat^x)ns of the actual interview^ and 
other patterns can be used in the same 
way. AS students become familiar with 
various organizational patterns, they 
will benefit mo''e from other instruction 
and practice vith planning and writing 
longer papers. 

Lyndon W^Senrfoss 
Associate Professor 
Elementary Education 
Arizona State Ontverstty, 
Tempe 

Thomas Bean 
Aswaate Professor 
Reading institute 
CuJfomia State Umx'erstty* 
Fufferton 

Rfadtrs* comments are aUiiy^ weicomf* 
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PART IV 
SPELLING 



Introduction 

A. "Regularity and Irregularity In English Spelling and In Spelling 
Instruction'* (Technical Nnte Ho. 2-82/29) 

B. "The Occurrence of Selected Teatures In Elementary Spelling Texts" 
(Technical Note No. 2-80/13) 

C. "Relative Trequency of Homophones In Children's Writing" (Technical 
Note No. 2-82/21) 

0. Proficiency Verification Svstems for Spelling 



PART tV 



SPELLING 



Introduction 

For well over a decade* SURL has been a major center for research 
and development In spelling. Past work has Included such activities as 
the following; analysis of the English spelling system; studies of the 
effects of dialect (Black English) on spelling performance; development 
of elementary school spelling Instruction. Although spelling Is a sur- 
face feature of writing* It Is also an Important feature of writing" 
not only because of public demands for correct spelling* but also because 
correct spelling makes text easier to read and because students who have 
better control of spelling can be more fluent writers. 

The Issue of regularity In English spelling Is an Important one* 
both for theory and for practice, tn the first section In this part* 
Bruce Cronnell addresses "'Regularity and Irregularity In English Spelling 
and In Spelling Instruction*' (Technical Note No. 2*82/29). 

SURLS work with spelling during the present contract period has been 
directed primarily towards a better understanding of current spelling 
Instruction In the elementary schools. Two sections In this part are 
reports of such studies of spelling Instruction In textbooks: 

"The Occurrence of Selected Features In Elementary Spelling 
Texts'* (Technical Note Mo. 2-80/13). By Larry Gentry. 

"Relative Frequency of Homophones In Children's Writing'* 
(Technical Note No. 2*82/21). By Larry Gentry. 

Based on these and similar studies of current spelling Instruction In the 
elementary grades* Larry Gentry has developed prototype assessment 
Instruments that survey students* spelling progress from grade 1 through 
grade 6. These assessments follow the pattern of the Proficiency 
Verification Systems (PVS) that SURL has developed previously (for 
reading and mathematics) under NIE contracts. PVS Spelling Is a set of 
Instruments^^three for each grade (beginning* middle* and end of year)-^* 
that help teachers and administrators to assess students' regular spelling 
development. The last Section of this part of the report provides back* 
ground on the development of these PVS surveys and Includes copies of the 
prototype materials. 
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SOUTHWEST REGKNAL LABORATORY 
TECHNICAL NOTE 



DATE: September 30» 1982 
NO: TN 2-82/29 



REGULARITY AND tRREGUURITY IN ENGLISH SPELLING AND IN SPELLING INSTRUCTION 
firuce Cronnell 



AfiSTltACT 

The nature of regularity In English spelling Is revfe^d^ and three 
categories of sound-to*spe1l[ng correspondences are linguistically defined: 
predictable^ frequent but unpredictable^ and rare and unpredictable. It 
Is notedy however^ that regularity may be a more complex matter for 
spelling Instruction^ for which at least eight categories are possible. 
A revised version of the three^^way classification of ' reguf^rlty* based 
on learner behavior and encompass tng Itngutsttc and pedagogfca) categort«s, 
Is suggested for the design and development of spelling Instruction. 
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REGUURITY AHD IRREGULARITY IN ENGLISH SPELLING AND IN SPELLING INSTRUCTION 
Bruce Cronnell 

Considerable evidence t$ available Indicating that English spelling 
\Sf for the most P^rt* regular and rule-governed (Russelp, 1975). Ho%^ver» 
tt Is not completely regular. This paper is an attempt to categorize 
regularity In a description of English spelling and to 'jetermlne the 
role of such categories In spelling Instruction. 

Because of the complex relations between sound and spelling in 
English^ defining regularity Is not a straightforward matter. Venezky 
(1370) has perhaps best categorized these relationships Into three kinds 
of p.'.terns: predictable, frequen*: but unpredictable, and rare and unpred- 
ictable. (The present author Independently set up three similar categories: 
rules, seml-ru1es» and sight words ICronnell* I970].) 

Predictable patterns are» as expected* those spellings that can be 
readily predicted from Pronunciation. (Exceptions to these patterns are 
minor and thus are Ignored here» e-g-> the spelling of /t/ In ceMo* of 
/v/ In of.) Some Predictable patterns are Invariant; that Is» the same 
Spelling Is used for one sound In all cases. Invariant spellings are 
rather rare and apply to only a few consonants and vowels^ e.g.» /v/ ^ 
v; /e/ and /9/ > th^, /»/ More commonly. Predictable patterns 

Involve variant spellings that can* however* be Predicted on the basis 
of environment; e.g., /2/ l£^ spelled ch except when after a short vowel, 
where the spelling Is tch. Predictable spellings can be learned by rule, 
although the variant patterns may Involve somewhat complex environments. 
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When discussing frequent but unpredictable patterns, Venezky (l970» 
p. 270) notes that "Many sounds have variant spellings which cannot be 
predicted^ but which occur frequently enough to merit special attention/* 
e.g.y final /o/ ^ St* ^^^^ spellings must be learned in groups 

of words. 

Rare and unpredictable spellings are found only In a small set of 
words (probably 10^ or less of the vocabulary of English), e.g., /v/ 
L St* o In women. Such spel I Ings have very I Imt ted aPPlicabl I Ity , 

although they often occur in frequently used wrds. 

Venezky Indicates the relationship between these categories and 

learning to spell. 

The value of this tripart classtf icatton In that it separates 
spelling patterns according to the behaviors which we would expect 
good spellers to acquire. Predictable patterns, while they may 
require a concern for environment, are transferable to any word 
containing the sounds Involved, variant-predictable patterns require 

attention to such features as position, stress, or following sounds, 
but can still be transferred once the appropriate features are known. 
Unpredictable patterns cannot be transferred to new occurrences of 
the same sounds, but while one anticipates seeing certain freqjent, 
unpredictable patterns In new %^rds, one does not expect to see the 
rare, unpredictable patterns there. The difference between the two 
classes Is^ then, that the first occurs In an open-ended set of 
words and the second occurs In a closed set. (1970,. p. 270) 

However, the boundary between rare and frequ^ent unpredictable patterns 

Is unclear. Tor example. Is final /e/ e^ "rare" or are Its seven or so 

wrds '^frequent**? Since rarity has no absolute values, such distinctions 

in Instruction must be made on other grounds (e.g., usefulness of the 

words) . 

The SRA spelling series (Day and LIghtbody, I97D, p. Tl)t for which 
Venezky was the linguistic consultant, employs these three categories of 
spelling patterns, coded by color: 
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• '*Word$ learned through regular spelling patterns** are priTtted 
on green, '"suggesting the 90'ahead tnessage of a green traffic 
light/' 

• "Words learned through pattern association" are taught In groups 
'*wlth a common but not regular pattern.** These words are 
printed on yellow, "Indicating that caution should be used in 
aoplying the pattern to new words." 

• "Words learned by sight'* are "essential words with exceptional 
spelling . . . taught Individually. '* These words are printer' 
on red to indicate "that the spelling i$ so unusual that It can 
hardly ever be transferred to another word with the same sound." 
Included in the sight category are regular words for which the 
patterns have not yet been taught. 

However, consideration of the words In Book A (second grade) Indicates 
that these categories are not strictly adhered to In practice. The 
reasons are pedagogical in nature and are generally explained cleavty 
In the teacher's notes. 

While a three*part classification of sound^to^spel 1 ing correspondences 
seems appropriate for linguistic descriptions. It Is not so easily 
applicable to spelling Instruction. At least eight categories appear 
to be relevant to learning to sp«U. 

1. Predictable spellings; e.g., /a/ ^ £, /k/ ^ c, Jc, £jc, etc. 

2. Frequent but unpredictable spellings; e.g., /e/ a. . .e , aj_, ay , 
etc. 
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3. One frequent but unpredictable spelling Introduced before other 
spellings for the same sound are taught; e.g.* a. . . e Introduced 
before other /e/ spellings. 

4. One or two useful exemplars of predictable or frequent but 
unpredictable spellings that have not been taught; e.g.* saw 
introduced before the ^ spelling Is taught. 

5. Irregular words thai are ^'regular'* according to spellings already 
taught; e.g. » final /f/ after a short vowel Is spelled ff, but 
before that ri.le Is taught* If Is "regular" by the rule /f/ f . 

6. Irregular but not unusual spellings* generally regular in terms 

of spelling-to-sound correspondences* but not bv sound-to*spel 1 ing 
correspondences; e.g.. odd , egg* which have Irregular final 
double consonants. 
?• Compounds and affixed words that include a previously taught 
Irregular base form; e.g. * into and doing after to and do have 
been taught. 

8. Rare and unpredictable correspondences ("sight words"); e.g., 
who, yacht. 



All eight categories need to be recognized for the purposes of 
Instructional design. It may also be useful for teachers to be aware 
of these categories and of %o: all words and rules Included In Instruction 
fit Into them. Such Information for the teacher might be Indicated 
In appropriate notes accompanying Instructional mav^rlals. 

However* an elgh^-way classification system Is clearly too complex 
for use with students. Nonetheless* It Is Important that stude^its icnow 
how to respond to various words and rules In order to make fullest use 
of the regularities of English orthography (cf. Cronnell* 197I)- And, as 
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Venezky (t970» see above) suggests^ It may be most appropriate to use a 
classification that Indicates ''the behaviors which we would expect good 
spellers to acquire.^' 

A three-way categorization^ which paralleU the Ungutsttc 
classification described above and which also Includes the eight categories 
relevant to learning to spells Is most suitable for the design and 
development of spelling Instruction.* These categories are based on the 
type of learner behavior appropriate for different words and rules. 
The first class ('^predictable spellings") covers words that students should 
be able to spelt simply by listening to the sounds and applying rules 
that have been taught. This class Includes categories t» 3> 5> and 7 
above» where previous Instruction provides the basis for spelling new 
words; the spellings of such words are predictable for the learner. 
The second class ("unpredictable and rare spellings") covers words that 
must be memorized by sight. This class Includes categories k and 8 above» 
where previous Instruction cannot or does not provide the basis for spelling 
words; the spellings of such words are unpredictable and rare for the 
learner. The third class ("unpredictable but common spellings") covers 
words in which the sounds help students know how the words may be spelled^ 
but students must learn the words by memory or iiust check In a dictionary 
In order to determine the exact spelling. This class Includes categories 
2 and 6 above» where previous Instruction can provide some» but not a 

*This categorization was suggested by Donna Schwab* who proposed 
the labels "listen words*" "look words/' and "listen and look words*" 
with visual cues of an ear* an eye* and an ear and an eye* respectively. 
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conptetet btists for spelttng new words; the spellings of such words ^re 
unpredictable^ but frequent or not unusual for the learner. 

These three classes* encompassing the eight categories related to 
learning to spell, are useful In the design and developmnt of spelKng 
instruction. In addition^ they provide a framework for Instructional 
purposes, to guide teachers and students. Such a system accounts for 
the regularity of English spell {ng» based on linguistic and pedagogical 
considerations^ and Indicates the expected outcome of Instruction. 
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SOUTHWEST REXiKKAL LABORATORY' 
TEJCHNICAL NOTE 



DATE: TN 2-8C/I3 
NO: July 31. I98C 



THE OCCURRENCE OF SEUCTEO TFATURES (N ELEHENTARY SPFUl.G TEXTS 
L«rry A. Gentry 

ABSTRACT 

Seven spc'^Ino series were examined to identify the 
relative •mphasls accorded specific spelling skills. The %cOfit and 
sequence of major I.istructional categories Is presented and discussed. 
Selected categories. ^Iven minimal treatment tn an earlier study, are 
subjected to critical analysis. 
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THE OCCUnRENCE OF SELECTED FEATURES IN ELEMENTARY SPELLING TEXTS 
Larry A. Gentry 

In thetr recent review of elementary school spelling practices^ 
FItrsimmons and Loomcr (1978) state, . . if spelling Instruction 1$ 
to iniprove in schools, it will be the direct result cf efforts by authors, 
publishers, researchers, teachers, and pupils*' {preface), tt is worth 
noting that Fitzslimions and Loomr list '^authors*' and "publishers** 
before the other groups. This seems to suggest that the producers of 
connercial spelling materials wield more influence than scholars or 
school personnel in determining the nature of spelling curricula. 

Other authorities have made similar observations. Petty (1S67) 
notes that *'actual procedures followed in the teaching of spelling 
throughout the country are considerably influenced by the commercial 
materials used'* (p^ 70). Tidyman, Smith, and Butterfield report that, 
*'ln common practice, the program of work in spelling centers In a 
spelling book'* (p. 3kk). 

The Irrik between spelling Instruction and commercial texts Is 
deeply rooted in American educational history. Towery {1979) 
indicates that, from the colonial period until about 1820, **spellers 
were the single, most important resource in the American educational 
system*' (p. 24). Early spellers contained lessons In reading, 
arithmetic, and other subjects, as well as spelling. The use of 
spell in(v books did not, however, decline with the publication of 
texts in the other school subjects. The best example of their 
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continuing influence was the popularity of Webster*s fairtous "Blue- 
backed Speller" (i,e*» The Amertcar Spelling Book ). First published 
in 1783, it went through countless editions and reprtntlngs, remaining 
in use for more than a century* White estimates vary, as many as 100 
million copies of the *'BIue-back" may hav^^ been circulated (Ha na, 
Hodges, & Hanna, 1971)* 

The early part of the twentieth-century saw the 'Concomitant 
growth of the public schools and the American publishing Industry. 
With the spelling-book curricula now firmly established In virtually 
every elementary classroom^ the publishers had a ready market. In 
the f'nsuing decades, whUe spelling instruction moved between cycles 
of rr;1at!ve emphasis and de-emphasIs, the text remained its primary 
mediumt The centra* role that commercial spelling books continue 
to play in the curriculum is exemplified by the fact that the |979 
edition of EI*Hi Textbooks in Print lists some 35 elementary spelling 
series, the products of 2k different publishers* 

DIVERSITY IN CONTENT 

As might be expected when so many publishers are competing for 
the attention of the education market, a considerable amount of 
diversity exists In the content of the various series. The disparate 
composition of different spelling texts has been noted by several 
authorities. Betts (I9'*9) examined the vocabularies In eight spelling 
programs. He found a total of 8,652 words in the eight programs, 
but only 't83 words that were conmon to all series* Ames (1965) 
conducted a vocabulary study of seven spelling series, and counted a 
total of 6,0^3 words; 1,283 words were common to all seven* 
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Cohen (1970) examined the structural analysts methods taught tn 
ntne sixth-grade spetttng books. He found a subs t ant tal difference 
In the relative emphasis cWen different ski Us, In one book» for 
example, ^6 percent of the content was devoted to affixes and Inflec* 
tional endings. Jn another book, only 13.5 percent of the exercises 
dealt with that topic. Similarly, h$ discovered that the content 
devoted to **phonics** exercises ranged from a high of 58 percent In 
one book to a low 18.5 percent In another. 

Graves ()977) replicated Cohen's study to see if spelling content 
had changed In the intervening years. While he perceived a general 
trend tot«rd the inclusion of more ''language arts'* skills, he found 
that publishers still disagreed on specific areas of einphasls. The 
investigation revealed, for example, that the relative etnphasls 
accorded affixes and inflectional endings ranged from 7-^ percent In 
one book to 31.^ percent in another; attention given "phonies'* 
exercises ranged from 9,2 percent to 32.8 percent. Table I presents 
the results of both the Cohen and Graves studies. 
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Table I 

Percentages of Word Study E)«rclses in the Cohen Study 



Word Study CxerciSes 



by Major Category 


(Merrill) 
1957 


(Webster) 
I960 


Textbooks and Copyright 
(Houghton (Sl Iver 
Mifflin) Burdett) 
1955 1957 


Oares 
(Lyons f. 
Carn'iian 

1959 


(World 
Book) 
I960 


(Ginn) 
1956 


(McCormicfc- 
Mathers) 
1958 


(Row 
Peterson) 
196) 


K Affixes and Inflec- 
tional endings 




20,5 


li6,0 


25,9 


13,5 


16,3 


29,0 


27,7 


15,1 


2, Syl lablcatlon 


10. 1 


5,0 


1,5 


5,5 




6,3 


10,7 


7,7 


18,3 


3. Phonics 


18.5 


'•7,7 


2li,li 


30,5 


1|2,1| 


58,0 


25, li 


38,0 


22,2 


Responding to the 
Meaning of the Word 


19,7 


13,7 


10,5 


18,1 


21|,1| 


6,5 


16,6 


16,6 


9.1 


S. Language Arts Skills 


27,3 


13,1 


17,6 


20,0 


15,3 


12,9 


18,3 


10,0 


3Sl,3 




Percentages of Word Study Exercises In the Graves Stuudy 








Word Study Exe'-cises 
by Major Category 


(Rand 
McNal ly) 
1976 


(American 
8ook) 
1976 


Textbooks and Copyright Oates 
(haroer (McGraw (harcourt 
Row) Hill) Brace) 
1975 1976 1974 


(Llppin- 
cott) 
1973 


(Noble) 
1971 


(SRA) 
1970 


(Houghton 
Mifflin) 
1971 


1. Affixes and Inflec- 
tion?! endings 


18, li 


22,8 


15,3 


7,'i 


25,0 


2li,8 


2li,5 


31, 


12,8 


2. Syl lablcatlon 


1,3 


5,0 


'1,7 


3,3 


5,'i 


3,6 


3,8 


7,8 


5,1 


3. Phonics 


32,8 


32,6 


22,7 


27,6 


23,0 


9,2 


21,1 


15,8 


30,7 


Responding to the 
Meaning of the Word 


27,1 


11,1 


2li,8 


9,7 


U,2 


11,6 


16,6 


23,0 


19,6 


5. Language Arts Ski 1 Is 


19. 9 


28,5 


32,5 


52,0 


32, it 


50,8 


3't,0 


22,0 


31,8 
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PVS SPELLING INVENTORIES 

The diverse nature of speMing texts pos«9 problems for tKe desian 
of ftieaningful Instruments for targe-scale assessment. If more than 
one spelling series is employed at the same grade level in a school or 
a district, it can be assumed that not all students are receiving the 
same spelling instruction. Thus, large-group tests that do not adjust 
for this factor cannot be considered valid measurements of the effects 
of instruction. As Cronnel 1 and Humes (in press) say, **To test 
students on what they have rK>t been taught is unfair; analysis of the 
content and nature of instruction is a necessary preliminary step to 
designing tests that accurately assess learning.** 

One answer to this problem ts the development of tests that 
reflect those factors common to the various spelling materials being 
used in a sc»»ool or a district. This is the approach taken by SURL 
in the design of its f*roficiency Verification Systems (PVS) inventories. 
These inventories, developed for use in grades are based on a 

coRtputer-assisted analysis of the skills' tdUQht in seven popular 
spelling series (see Appendix A), 

The SURL researchers subjected each text to a detailed, page-by- 
page analysis of instructional content. Using the spelling skills 
indices developed by Cronnell (1978), they coded each instructional 
exercise according to content category (e,g., short vowel, inflectional 
suffix) and, where approoriate, subcategory (e.g,, /e/-£, * lng ) . 
T^ese data were then processed by cofiiputer, resultinq In a coi«tent- 
specific analysts of instruction at each grade level. The next phase 

A'j used in this paper, ^'spelling skills** refers to sound-to-spel t i ng 
correspondences, speMing rules and principles, an4 other spelling-related 
content . 
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of the project entaii^d tdentlfytng the skills that were convnonly 
taught in a rnajortty of the series and determining the grade levels 
at which most students have encountered the skills. This information 
provided the oasis for the construction of test Items fo^ each of the 
s!x PVS inventories. A more detailed description of the procedures 
Involved in the project is provided In an earlier report (Gentry^ 
1979). 

)n developing the PVS Inventories^ the SWRL researchers were 
primarily concerned with two factors: (!) the classification of 
content^ and (2) the grade levels at which skills are normally 
introduced* Hinlmat attention was given the relotive emphasis of 
broad instructional categories {e.g*» consonants^ affixes) at any 
given levels or the number of exercises provided for specific skills. 
Add! t ional ly» certain spelling categories were given broad treatment 
in the study. Unlike more stable features » such as sound*to*spel I ing 
correspondences » these categories seem to reflect the Individual 
preferences of the authors and publishers. Thus, the original study 
made no attempt to specify content relating to the following cate* 
gorlesr (I) consonant clusters^ (2) irregular words, (3) compound 
wordSy (4) homophones^ (5) abbreviat ions» (i) contractions^ and (7) 
syllabication processes. 

The Pijrpose of the present study is to focus on those features 
of spelling textbook Instruction that were not included in the original 
investigation* This paper wi I j present data gathered from further 
analysis of the same seven comtnercial series used In the development 
of the PVS inventories. The Information gained from this analysis will 
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provide a better understanding of elementary school spelling) instruction 
and wfll serve as a useful resource for the design of instruction'' 
referenced assessments. 

AN OVERVIEW OF SPELLING INSTRUCTION 

While publishers differ tn the relative emphasis that they accord 
the various skills, this investigation rnade tt possible to discern 
the general pattern and sequencing of major skill areas as they occur 
across the elementary grades (see Appendix b) . tt was founds for 
exampTe, that instruction in spelling consonants makes up an average 
of 61% of first grade exercises^ drops to nine percent in second* 
grade^ and remains relatively constant thereafter. An average of 
121 of textbook content in both the second and third grades is devoted 
to the teaching of specific affixes. This percentage doubles in the 
fourth grade, remains constant in the fjf:h grade^ and increases to 
a mean of 33% in the sixth grade. These data, reflecting concern 
with major categories of instruction, indicate that publishers are 
generally consistent in the sequencing of major skill areas and in 
balancing instrurition in these elements from grade to grade. 

The data presented in Appendices B'O permit certain observations 
regarding the scope and sequence of instruction. The first grade 
curriculum, for s'^^Dple, consists pri<narily of introducing ihts SDUnd* 
to-spelltng correspondences of consonants and short voweis. On the 
average, the seven spelling series devote 87% of their exercises to 
these features. Host of the series also Include instruction In 
irregularly spelled words and the vowel*consonant*f inal ^spelling 
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pattern (e.g., name, home) . Three series introduce consonant clusters 
at this level * 

Second grade texts present a great deal of new instruction. 

Typically, almost 50 percent of the text is given to teaching a nuiober 

of long-vowel spellings, basic suffixes (e.g., -s^, *ijg), and irregular 

words. All of the series tasach some consonant digraphs at this level, 

and most give considerable attention to consonant clu:&ters and 
2 

diphthongs. 

After second grade, the Introduction of new $ound*'to*spel I ing 
correspondences decreases markedly. The third grade texts introduce 
an average of 10 specific spellings (as compared to a mean of 27 in 
the second grade), but typically provide practice exercises for some 
25 spellings that were taught previously. The review of long*vowel 
spellings and affixes receives particular emphasis at this and all 
higher levels (see Appendix 8)« Third graders do, however, receive 
an introduction to several new skills. All series include Instruction 
in the rules governing the addition of suffixes (e.g., dropping final 
e, doubling final consonant). The spelling of some compound words, 
homophones, and contractions is also present In all third grade texts. 
Most books at this level include syllabication exercises and introduce 
the more common vowel*r, spellings. 

Fourth ana fifth grade texts are similar in the types of content 
they contain. At both levels, affixes and rules of affixation 

2 

There is some disagreement as to which phonemes should be 
classified as diphthongs. As used In this paper, '^dipthong" refers 
only to the following spellings: /oi/*oi_, g^; /ou/*ou , ow. 
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constitute about one*thtrd of the content. While « numoer of Mw 
spellings are 'ntroduced (an average of 12 in th« fourth grade and 15 
in the fifth grade), more than 70 percent of the exercises dealing with 
specific spellings is review of material previously taught. Fotirth 
graders are introduced to abbreviations and pronunciation syn^ols, 
while fifth graders receive some instruction fn the spelling of 
possessives. 

Sixth graders receive little in the way of new spelMngSt 
Typical Ivt five affixes, two long*vowe) spellings, and alternate 
spellings for the schwa sound comprise most of the new instruction 
at this level. Som series place a greal deal of emphasis on syllabi* 
cation in the sixth grade, but overall, the review of previously 
learned affixes and affixation processes \% the most characteristic 
feature of textr. at this level. On ths average, the seven series 
devote more than 40 percent of their sixth grade exercises to these 
last two elements. 

SPECtrtC TEATURES 

The Previous section established the relative einphasis given 
certain major instructional elements by textbook publishers. There 
are, however, a number of features that, while found in virtually all 
spelling texts, are usually accorded mo**e Incidental treatment. These 
features include (I) consonant clusters, (2) Irregular words, (3) com** 
pound words, (k) homophones, (5) abbreviations, (6) contractions, and 
(7) syllabication sicills. One aspect of the present investigation 
involved an ex^amtnation of each text to determine the precise content 
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of instruction in these «re«s. A compilation of the most coinmon content 
for each of these skills Is found In Appendices E-K. The remainder of 
this paper is concerned with a discussion of the treatment accorded 
them in the various series. 

Consonant clusters are gen.^ra)ty Introduced In the second grade* 
although three series include some clusters tn their first grade 
texts. One series presents final clusters In the first grade, but 
doesn't teach Initial clusters until the thirJ grade. There 1^ 
little agreement as to vihlch clusters should be taught or as to the 
appropriate grade level for any specific spelling. Only two Inlttal 
clusters (1 .e. , ^ and tr) and five final clusters (1 .e. , ft* 5£j 2^* Hi 
and St) are taught in all seven series. The lack of consensus as to 
aopropriate grade level is ejcempllfled by the fact that one series 
teaches the tnlttal cluster sin In the first grade while another series 
doesn't present It until the sixth grade. None of the 38 clusters 
appearing In at least three of the series ts Introduced at the same 
grade level by all series teaching that element (see Appendix t). 

Six ieries give considerable attention to teachlr;; Irregularly 
spelled words, while the remaining series provides noexpilcU Instruc* 
tion for this element. Only two Irregular words (l.e.« satd and you) 
are commoi* to the ^'x* Ten Irregular words are common to fWs series; 
another twelve are found in four« and 3^ Irregular words are common to 
three series. Several words that are taught as Irregular are not 
commonly considered as such. Words such as boy . In , and ra^ are often 
taught as irregular in the first grade so that students may use them 
in writing connected prose (see Appendix 
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Coinpound words are given significant trtatMnt in all seven 
series, normally appearing Initially in the second grade. Of the 
many hundreds of compound t^ords taught collectively from the second 
through the sixth grades, oniy thirteen occur in atl series. As with 
most spelling elements, t^iere is a considerable deviation in tne grade 
levels at which publishers teach these t^ords. The compound without ^ 
for examplet is introduced at four different grade levels. One series 
teaches without in the second 9rade, while Another doesn't teach it 
until the sixth grac'a (see Appendix G). 

Sixty homophone pairs ere common to at least three series. No 
homophones are common to all seven, and only two (i.e.* brake/break 
and to/too/ two) are taught in six series. Unlike most of the spelling 
elements discussed In this section^ homophones generally appear at 
similar grade levels in the various series (see Appendix H) . 

Each of the series teaches some abbreviations, but publishers 
vary widely in the treatment they give this element. Uht le some 
publishers introduce a few of the more common abbreviations in the 
second or third grades^ most concentrate instruction in the upper 
grades. One series teaches scores of abbreviations in the fourth 
grade and very few at any other level* Others scatter abbreviation 
exercises in a seemingly random fashion throughout their upper*grade 
texts. Curiously, only six abbreviations are common to all seven 
series: Ave . > Oec> » Teb . , Nov** Oct . . a>^d Sept . (fee Appendix t). 

Thirty*eight contractions are taught in three or more series, with 
l8 of these appearing in all seven. AM publishers introduce some 
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contractions tn the third graite (e.g., yan ^t *nd didn't are t*u9ht 
by ^ W of the seven at this level), and nost spread additional 
instruction throughout subsequent grades (see Appendix J). 

The continuing controversy over the usefulness of instruction 
!n syllabication Is reflected by the differential treatment accorded 
this skill by the publishers. A few give syllabication a great deal 
of attention, while others grant It minimal space tn their texts. 
None of the cotwnon syllabication techniques (e.g., dividing between 
doubled consonants) appear in all sev^n series. The only exercises 
coimon to all series p**rtalned to (I) dividing three^syi lable words, 
(2) identifying stressed and unstressed syllables, and (3) identifying 
the number of syllables by counting the number of vowel sounds (see 
Append t X K) . 

CONCLUSION 

An exami.iation of the data collected for this study reinforces 
the notion that, while publishers generally agree on the broad 
parameters of spelling Instruction, there Is little agreement regard* 
Ing the specific content of Instruction or the sequence In which 
content should be presented. 

Those responsible for adopting spelling texts for classroom 
use should examine a variety of series carefully In order to assure 
articuiation with local curriculum guidelines and behavioral 
objectives. Where the materials in use seem Inadequate or Incon* 
sistent with preferred practice, it may be necessary for teachers 
to Supplement textbook Instruction through other methods. 
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Tinally, those responsible for designing spelHng assessments 
^mist be certain that their es^ssmnts match actual classroom tnstruc* 
tion. Studies such as this one can provide curriculum data that wlU 
assist in the construction of meaningful and valtd Instruments* 
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Appendix A 
SPELLtNG SERIES ANALYZED 



Benthul, H. F,, Anderson, A,, Utech, A, H,, £ Biggy, H. Spel 1 
correctly . Morristown, HJ; Stiver Burdett, 1971. (Only 
cosmetically different from a more recent edition.) 

Glim, E. C Kanchester, F. S. Basic spel 1 inq . (Revised edition*) 
Philadelphia: j, B. Llpptncott, 1977, 

Kottmeycr, W, £ Claus, A, Basic goals in spelling . (Fifth edition,) 
New York; HcGraw-HiU, 1976. ^ 

Madden, R, C Carlson, T. Harbrace spel 1 Inq program . New York; 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 

Novicky, U. N, Oorocak, S., raulhaber, H. Himes, H«, HcNernery, K. , 
Petruzlello, R., C Wolfert, R, Growth in spel 1 ing . River 
Forest, tL; Laidlaw, I97S. 

Ort, L. L. £ Wallace, E. E. W6rd twok . Chicago; Rand HcKally, 197&. 

Thomas, 0,, Thomas, 0,, e Lutkus, A, The world of spell ing ^ 
Lexington, HA; 0. C. Heath, 1978. 
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Appendix 6 

GRADE UVEL DISTRIBUTION 

OF SPELLING ELEHENTS 
IN SEVEN SPELLING SERIES 



Number and Percentage of Exercises 





1st G rade 


2nd Grade 


3rd Grade 


kth Grade 


5th Grade 


6th Grade 


Consonants 




Ul 


9* 


124 


8% 


134 


7% 


138 


7% 


67 


4% 


Consonant Clusters 




78 


5* 


102 


6% 


65 


4% 


48 


2% 


50 


3% 


Consonant Digraphs 




168 


10% 


69 


4% 


57 


3% 


68 


3% 


6 


ft 


Short Vowels 


I8it 26% 


252 


15% 


2t 


1% 


80 


4% 


54 


3%< 


76 


4% 


Long Vowels 


38 5* 


353 


22% 


298 


19% 


271 


15% 


253 


12% 


:54 


9% 


^-Controlled Vowels 






99 


6% 


42 


i% 


56 


3% 


15 


* 


Diphthongs 




67 


i*% 


li2 


3% 


32 


2% 


91 


4% 




Endings 




nil 


7% 


li8 


3% 


28 


2% 


61 


3% 


47 


3% 


1 Affixes 




205 


\Z% 


198 


12% 


425 


23% 


493 


24% 


593 


33% 


Irregular Vtords 


57 8* 


198 


12% 


102 


6% 


85 


5% 


71 


3% 


65 


4% 


Compound Words 




26 


2% 


96 


6% 


101 


5% 


85 


4% 


125 


7% 


Special Sets of Words 








28 


2% 






Hofflop hones 






80 


5% 


53 


3% 


72 


n 


90 5% 


Contract ions 






80 


5% 


36 


2% 


60 


3% 


58 


31 


Possess! ves 










23 


1% 


20 


U 


Abbreviations 








58 


3% 


66 


3% 


50 


3% 


Pronunciation Symbols 








64 


3% 


63 


3% 


46 


3% 


Affixation Processes 






123 


8% 


155 


8% 


201 


10% 


174 


10% 


Syl labicat ion 






57 


h% 


117 


6% 


183 


9% 


148 


8% 


Alphabetical Order 




liO 


2^ 


'•3 


3% 








GuiH** Words 






24 


\% 


24 


1% 


8 






TOTAL 


721 100% 


I61i2 


1001 


1606 


100% 


1855 


100% 


2099 100% 


1784 


100% 



Less than one percent^ 
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Appermlx C 

INTRODUCTION AND REPETITION 
OF SELECTED SPELLING ELEMENTS^ 




Consonants 


New 
Old 


19 kUZ 100* 




3 82 63* 
2 li8 37* 




2 42 53* 
2 38 47* 


Consonant 
Digraphs 


New 

Old 






5 1 68 1 00* 




I 24 35* 
3 45 65* 


Short Vowels 


New 
Old 


5 ]8U 100* 




I 30 12* 
5 222 88* 




1 21 100* 


Long Vowels 


New 
Old 


3 38 100* 




9 247 70* 
3 106 30* 


2 30 10* 
1 1 268 90* 


r^-ControI leo 
Vowels 


New 
Old 








4 99 1 00* 


Diphthongs 


New 
Old 




2 67 100* 


2 42 100* 


Endings in 
root words 


New 
Old 






3 tl4 100* 


2 48 100* 


Affixes 


New 
Old 




4 205 100* 


1 48 24* 
4 150 76% 


TOTAL 


New 
Old 


27 66ii 100* 


27 913 71* 
10 376 29^ 


1 0 243 28^ 
25 612 72^5 



2 
2 


39 
45 


46* 
54* 


1 

2 


19 
38 


33* 
67* 


2 
2 


38 
42 


48% 
52* 


9 


271 


100* 


1 

I 


20 
22 


48% 
52* 


1 


32 


100* 


1 


28 


100* 


5 
5 


147 
278 


35* 
65* 


12 

22 


291 
728 


29* 

1\% 



3 


45 


1 ^ a. 


2 


47 




3 


68 


100* 


1 


21 




2 


33 


61* 


1 


20 


8* 


9 


233 


92* 


1 


37 


66* 


I 


19 


34* 


2 


34 


37* 


2 


57 


63* 


1 


19 


31* 


1 


42 


69* 


6 


99 


22* 


10 


394 


78* 


15 


275 


24? 


30 


593 


76* 



2 


67 


100* 


1 


6 


100* 


I 


19 


100* 


2 
7 


25 
129 


16* 
84* 


I 


15 


100* 




2 


47 


100* 


5 

14 


96 
497 


16* 
84* 


7 
28 


121 
780 


13* 
87* 



gpy^verage^ ^^ed on occurrences 



in seven spelling series (see Appendix O) . 
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Appendix I> 

FOCUS OF EXERCtSES 
(N FIVE OR HORE SERIES 



First Grade 



2. 
3. 
U. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



It. 
12. 
13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 
20. 

22. 

23. 

211. 

25. 
26. 

28. 



Skill 

Irregular 

words 
/o/-o 
/a/-I 
/e/-e 
/o/-o 

/p/-i 
/I/-1 

/b/-b 

/d/-d 

/h/-h 

/r/-7 

/t/-t 

/f/-T 

/k/-c 

/1/-T 

/m/-m 
/v/-v 
/k/-k 
/w/-w 
/a/-a 
/T/-T 

/s/-x 
/z/-z 

/o/-o.. .e 



No. of 
Series 



.e 





Avg. per 


Exercises 


Series 


57 


It A 


^3 




• t 

41 




38 


5'*»3 


32 


fi CI 


3t 


ii ii^ 
** .*»3 


30 




29 




29 




OA 

29 


ii til 


Zo 




^ / 




26 


3.71 


26 


3.7t 


25 


3.57 


25 


3.57 


2U 


3.^3 


21* 


3.*i3 


16 


3.20 


22 


3.1^ 


22 


3.1^ 


15 


3.00 


\U 


2.80 


17 


2.ii3 


12 


2. do 


15 


2.1It 


15 


2. lit 


9 


1.80 
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Appendix 0 (continued) 



Second Grade 



Skin* 



No. of 
Series 



1. Irregular 

words* 

2. -£ 

3. Clusters 
U, -e£ (root 

words) 

5. -Ing 

6. /a7-a* 
/e/-e* 

8 . /£U/-OU 

9. /e/-x 

10. /th-th 

1 1 . Alphabet Ica) 

order (1st) 

12. /u/-oo 

13. /iZ-l* 
/ch/-ch 

15. /0/-OO 

/ou/-ow 
17. /a/- a. . _ .e* 

/e/-ee 
19. /I/-H 

/uZ-LL* 

21. /o/-o* 

22 . /sh/-sh 

23. / ngZ-ng 
Contpounds 

25. /I/ -I...e^ 

28. /k/-ck 

29. /hw/-wh 

/o/- o. . .e* 

32. /0/-OW 

33. /a/-a;£. 

3^. /y-^ 

35. /e/*ea 

36. /e/-e 
37. 

/a/'Tt 

39. /s/-ss 

'lO. -es 

^1. /57-oa 

'i2. CC/V V 





Avg , p£ r 


rc I S£s 




1 aft 


oft 




IS.U 


to 




L 1 


ft Oft 


H/ 


7 ft) 


52 


/•h3 


52 




37 


7***0 




? 17 


lift 


7» 00 


HQ 


A A7 


39 


6.>U 


HH 




)l 
Jl 


A 9ft 


30 


£ ftA 
O* W 


30 




Li 






3 * OO 


Hv 


C 71 


hO 


C 71 


3h 


c i7 

5*67 


32 


5*33 


26 


5*20 


26 




35 


C AA 

5. 00 


35 


r AA 

5*00 


30 


r AA 

S • 00 


23 


H .50 


30 


<i.29 


30 


1|.29 


30 


^.29 


?5 


*|.I7 


25 


d.ld 


27 


3.86 


18 


3.60 


25 


3.57 


2) 


3.50 


21 


3.50 


19 


3.17 


15 


3.00 


Id 


2.80 


II 


2.20 
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Appendix D (continued) 
Third Grade 





WO* Or 




• pe r 




WO a or 




Mvg a pe r 




III 9e r les 


txerc 1 ses 


Ser les 




1 1 der 1 es 


txerc 1 sea 


r les 


1 

1 * 


Irregular b 


tOZ 


1 ^ AA 


ZD. 


/s/-£ 5 


Z 1 


Im 9A 
H a ZU 




wo rds^ 








/ u/ ""OO" 5 


Z 1 


L 9A 

■1 a ZU 




Clusters* 6 


t A') 


1 ^ A^ 


zo. 


/o/ •ow^ / 


Z9 


H a 1 H 


3* 


Compounds^ 7 




13 - /' 


29. 


/cn/"tcn b 


ZH 


L AA 

H aUU 




Homophones 7 


fiA 

oO 


n aHS 




/ou/"Ou* 6 


ZH 


h AA 

H a VU 




Contract Ions 7 


fiA 

oO 


H aHj 


31 • 


Alphabetical 7 


27 


3.0Q 




5yi labication b 


57 






order \ I st/** 






7» 


e dropped 7 




9.00 


32. 


/a/*aa a ae* 0 


23 


3»o3 


fl 


Doubl ing U/ 7 


bO 


Oa!>/ 


33* 


/er/-ur b 


Z 1 


^ cn 

3 oU 




b 


HO 


fi AA 


3Ha 


/sn/-sn'' 5 


I 7 


jj a HU 




-er arfix / 


i.fi 

HO 


baOb 




/aZ-ay* 5 


17 


^ La 
3 . HU 


1 1. 


/e/-^* b 


'>fi 

.^o 


0.33 


3o. 


/s/*ss* 5 


1 b 


^ 9A 

3 a ZQ 






3o 


0.33 


37. 


iBi^^l* 7 


zz 


3a IH 




/ar/*ar 5 


23 


C fiA 

5*00 




/T /*1 , a ae**" 7 


^7 
Z£ 


3a IH 


1 Im 
1 H* 


/e/^ea^ 7 


HU 


C 71 

J. / * 




/ OU/ *OW" 0 


1ft 

1 o 


J a Vv 




ni sc * (louDi eo o 


jH 


J . 0/ 


HU a 




1 ^ 


£ a V J 




consonants 








/ 0/ 03 V 


1 7 


2 81 

& a VJ 


16. 


/6r/-or 5 


27 


5.'i0 




/o/'Oa a ae** 6 


15 


2.50 


17. 


/-ed^' 6 


32 


5.33 


'•3. 


Alphabetfcal 7 


16 


2.29 


18. 


/oT^o* 5 


25 


5.00 




order {2nd) 






IS. 


Guide words 5 


21| 


i|.80 




/th/-th* 5 


1 1 


2.20 


20. 


-esA 7 


32 


'1.57 


'15. 


CC/V V* 5 


10 


2.00 


21. 


^-oo* 6 


27 


i|.50 




/i/-y* 5 


10 


2.00 


22. 


/e/-ee* 7 


31 


i|.'i3 


w. 


/r/^i^ 5 


8 


1.60 


23. 


/IZ-TT* 5 


22 


ii.iiO 


ii8. 


Alphabetical 7 


II 


1.57 




/tZ-igh 5 


22 


ii.iiO 




order (3rd) 








/4r/-ir 5 


22 


ii.iiO 











^The number of asterisks Indicate the number of grade levels at which a skill has previously been enphasl2eda 
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Appendix 0 (continued) 



Tourth Grade 



Mo. of 
Series 



1. SyMabica- 7 

tion* 

2. Compounds*- 7 

3. Irregular 6 

words Ail- A 

k. Clusters^" 6 

5. -X 5 

6. -er* 6 

7. AbFreviations 6 

8. Pro. symbols 7 

9. -edAA 5 

10. -tng*^ 7 

1 1 . -es* 7 

12. /e/-ee*A 6 

13. HomopFTones^ 7 
£ dropped* 7 
y to i 7 

16. TeZ-eaA?' 6 

17. -s** 7 

18. Contractions* 5 

19. *W ^ 

20. /o«/-o«*^ 5 

21. Doubling 5 

(I syl.)A 

22. le 5 

23. 7i/-ooAA 6 

24. Silent cons. 5 

25. /o/'w^^ 6 

26. /a/-a..-eAAA 6 



Exercises 

117 

101 
85 

65 
54 
64 
58 
64 
44 
60 
59 
50 
53 
51 
5i 
44 
5t 
36 
42 
32 
29 

28 
32 
26 
29 
28 



Avg. ; er 
Series 

16.71 

14.43 
14.17 

10.33 
• 0.80 
10.67 
9.67 
M4 
8.80 
8.57 
8.43 
8.33 
7.57 
7.57 
7.57 
7.33 
7.29 
7.20 
7.00 
6.40 
5.80 

5.60 

5.33 
5.20 

4.83 
4.67 



Skitl^ 

27. /u/-oo** 
yn- 

29. 73/-al*A 

30. /ir/^^ 

3r. Hisc. doubled 
_consonants* 
/o/-oa** 
Guide words^ 
/erZ -are 
f(e) to ves 

36. 7k7-ckA 

37. /ch/-ch** 
/sh/-sh**i 

/u/-o 

41. /k/-cAA 

42. /i/-igh* 

43. /7/- t...e^ ** 

44. /j/-ae 

45. /Itw/-qu 
/n/-kn 

47. re- 

48. Months (set) 
^•9. -en 

50. Days (set) 

51 . /a/'a** 



No. of 




Avg. per 


Series 


Exerc 1 ses 


Series 


5 


23 


4.60 


5 


23 


4.60 


6 


27 


4.50 


5 


22 


4.40 


6 


24 


4.00 


6 


24 


4.00 


6 


24 


4.00 


5 


20 


4.00 


5 


20 


4.00 


6 


23 


3.83 


5 


19 


3.80 


5 


19 


3.80 


5 


19 


3.80 M 


5 


19 


3.80 " 


6 


22 


3.67 


7 


25 


3.57 


6 


21 


3.50 


6 


20 


3.33 


6 


19 


3.17 


6 


19 


3.17 


5 


15 


3.00 


6 


17 


2.83 


5 


13 


2.60 


6 


11 


1.83 


6 


10 


1.67 



"The nund>er of asterisks Indicated the number of grade levels at which a skill has previously been emphasized. 
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No. of 





Skin=^ Series 


Exercises 


I. 


SyHabica- 6 


IBB 




tion*A 




2. 


e dropped*" 7 


92 


3. 


Compounds-** 7 


B5 


u. 


Homophones** 6 


72 




Contractions**5 


60 


6. 


Abbreviations*6 


66 


7. 


-er*A 6 


65 


8. 


Pronuncta- 6 


63 




tion symbols* 




9. 


Irregular 7 


71 




words Ai^** 




10. 


Clusters*** 5 


iiB 


n. 


^ to J_* 7 


60 


12. 




5') 


13. 


-ed*** 5 


3B 


U. 


-in£ft*A 6 


'•3 


15. 


-T^ 6 


1*2 






1*2 


17. 


Silent 7 


ii6 




consonants* 






-es*** 7 


1*6 


19. 


/?F/-er 6 


37 


20. 


Jk* 7 


1|2 


21. 


un-* 5 


2B 


22. 


7ch/-ch*** 6 


30 


23. 


/e/-ea*** 7 


3'< 


21.. 


/ou/-ow** 6 


29 


25. 


/s/-c* 5 


2ii 


26. 


/ou/"ou*** 6 


2B 


27. 


/j/-ae* 5 


23 




Possessives 5 


23 




-ion 5 


23 


30. 


/I7^a]_*** 7 


31 




Doubl ing 7 


31 




(1 syl.)** 





,ERJC25rhe 



nufliber of asterisks indicate the num 



Appendix 0 (continued) 



fifth Grade 



Avg. per 




Ser I es 




31.33 


32. 


13.1*1 




12. 14 


35. 


12.00 


36. 


12.00 


37. 


11.00 




10. B3 




10.50 


iiO. 


]0.I4 




9.60 




B.57 


'•5. 


7.71 




7.60 




7.17 


iiB. 


7.00 


'19. 


7.00 




6.57 




6.57 


53. 


6.17 


5'). 


6.00 


55. 


5.60 


56. 


5.00 


57. 


ii.86 


5B. 


4.B3 


59. 


ii.Bo 


60. 


I1.67 


61. 


I1.60 




I1.60 




I1.60 




t*M 




t*M 





No. of 
SktlU Series 

/o/-aw 5 
/u/*oo*** 5 
/a Aa...e^ ^*^ 7 
/T/-r^A*** 5 
/e/-ee*** 7 
/ch/-tchA 5 
/4r/-urA 5 

•£L 5 

/kw/-qu^ 6 

/J/'S 6 

/o/*ow^^^ 6 

el ending 6 

re** 6 

75/' 0...e^ ^* 5 

/oI/*oy 5 

f(e) to ves* 5 

Hful 7 

/jT^a 5 

/0/-0AA 5 

/o/^oa*** 5 

•en A 5 

/a7-a*** 5 

/u/* u> > .e 7 

/I/^Tjh^ 6 

ex» 5 

ToIAoi^ 6 

•or 5 

/JiiT-n* 5 
Guide words** 5 

*ar 5 



Avg. per 
Exercises Series 



21 


4.20 


21 


4.20 


29 


4.14 


20 


^.00 


27 


3.B6 




3. Bo 




3 .Bo 


19 


3 .80 


19 


3.67 


19 


3.67 


19 


3.67 


i<t 


3.67 


19 


3.67 


IB 


3.60 


IB 


3.60 


IB 


3.60 


24 


3. '•3 


17 


3. 40 


17 


3.4o 


17 


3.«iO 


17 


3.40 


16 


3.20 


20 


2.B6 


17 


2.B3 


14 


2. Bo 


16 


2.67 


12 


2.40 




f .Bo 


B 


1.60 


7 


1.20 



of grade levels at which a skill has previously been emphasized. 3^26 




Appendix 0 (continued) 



Sixth Grade 



Skill- 



No. of 
Series 



1. Sytlabica- 

tion*** 

2 . Compound 

words*** A 

3. Homophones**- 
k. 'Ion* 

5. £~37opped*** 

6. Contrac- 

tions*** 

7. X to i** 

8. Irregular 

words***** 

9. Clusters**** 
Abbrevia- 
tions** 

11. Schwa (/a/) 

12. -al^ft 

13. -er*** 

15. Pronuncia- 

tion symbols** 

16. -y** 

17. Hisc. silent 

consonants** 

18. -s_*A** 

19. -es**** 

20. /?7-ea**ft* 

21. un-** 
- able 

23. le** 
2U. ^ul* 
25. Possess Ives* 
-or* 



Exercises 

125 

90 
85 
71 
58 

76 
65 

50 
50 

57 
59 
57 
1.9 
i>6 

53 
39 

35 
32 
7k 
22 
22 
26 

29 
20 
20 



Avg. per 
Ser ies 

21). 67 

17.86 

12.86 
12.11) 
11.83 
It. 60 

n.29 
10.83 

10.00 
10.00 

9.50 
8.1)3 
8.itO 
8.17 
7.67 

7.57 
6.50 

5.83 
5.33 
It. 80 
it.itO 
it.itO 
'1.33 
ii.U 
It. 00 
li.OO 





Mo. of 




Avg. per 




Skill" Series 


Exercises 


Series 


27. 




19 


3.80 


26. 


-ate 6 


22 


3.67 


29. 


/a7-a..,e*****5 


18 


3.60 




/oZ-oa'''*** 5 


18 


3.60 




/u/-u. . .e* 5 


18 


3.60 




- i ng**** 5 


18 


3.60 


33. 


el.* 6 


21 


3.50 


3't. 


-ness 5 


17 


3.^0 


35. 


/oT^^ftA 6 


20 


3.33 


36. 


-ment 5 


l6 


3.20 




Doubling 5 


16 


3.20 




(I syt.)*** 






38. 


/e/-ea* 6 


19 


3.17 


39. 


/s/-c** 5 


15 


3.00 




/a/-ai***A 6 


18 


3.00 


1(1. 


/e/-Ie 6 


16 


2.67 




-ar* 6 


16 


2.67 


h3. 




fi 






/e/-cc***^ 5 


13 


2.60 




re*-** 5 


13 


2.60 


lt6. 


7?r/-er_* 6 


15 


2.50 


^7. 


en^^ 5 


n 


2.20 




Ooubltng 5 


tl 


2.20 








1.50 


'(9. 


/u/-uc 6 


9 


50. 




6 


1.20 



32^ 
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Appendix E 



CONSONANT CLUSTERS TAUGHT IN 
THREE OR MORE SPELLING SERIES 



Initial 
Cluster 


s 


ERIES AND GRAO 


E LEVEL 


A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


F 


G 


bt 


5 




2 




2 


2 


2 


6r 


1 


3 


2 




2 




2 


ct 


2 




2 


2 


3 


2 




cr 


5 




i 










dr 


1 


3 


2 




3 


2 




n 


I 


k 


i 






2 


2 


rr 




3 


3 ■ 




i. 




2 


gl 


1 


k 


i ■ 




I 


2 


2 






k 


i 




2 


2 




?l 


I 


3 


i ■ 






2 


2 


Pr 






3 










sc 




$ 












sk 






k 






2 




s) 




5 


2 


2 


2 


2 




sm 






k 




3 






sn 






k 




2 


2 








ii 


It 




3 


2 




Spt 


$ 


5 












St 


1 


k 


i 




2 


2 




str 


H- 


3 


3 






It 




sw 




3 


2 




3 


S 




thr 






J) 










tr 


1 


4 


i ■ 


2 


2 


2 




tw 


i> 




k 











Final 
Cluster 


A 


S 


c 


0 


E 


F 


G 


ct 










6 




5 


ft 




\ 


It 


2 


It 


2 


2 


Id 




i 


It 




2 






tk 






It 


2 


2 


2 


2 






\ 




2 


2 


2 


2 












it 


2 


2 


wp 




1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


nd 




1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


nk 




3 


1. 




3 




3 


nt 




I 


3 


2 


2 


I 


2 


-fJ 










5 - 




(> 






3 


It 




2 




2 


sp 






it 




3 






St 


2 




3 


2 


2 


— r ■ 
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Appendix T 



WORDS TAUGHT AS IRREGULAR IN 
THREE OR MORE SPELLING SERIES 



SERrES AND GRADE LEVEL 



W6rd 


A 


8 


c* 


D 


E 


r 


G 


a 




1 






1 


1 




again 








? 


2 


? 




answer 


^ 






3 








are 




1 




2 


I 




I 


aunt ' 


5 










Ii 


1> 


beauty 


5 






k 




? 


1> 


been 


2 


2 




2 




2 


I 


boy 


i_ 


1 






1 




1 


buy 


? 






2 






3 


calm 








It 




-1- 


5 


come 




2 




2 


1 


2 


1 


dead 


5 






} 




3 




do 




2 




1 


I 


i 1 1 


doef- 




2 




2 


2 




1 
1 


done 








2 






\ 


door 








2 




-IH 


2 


dough 








6 






5 


eye 


3 


2 




2 








friend 


$ 






2 




2 


k 


from 








2 




2 


1 


front 








? 




? 


1 


gE ve 








2 




,? 


2 


ooes 










2 


.? 


1 


gone 








2 




? 


2 


great 








? 




3 


H- 


hcive 




I 




2 


I 


2 




height 


5 






6 






& 


herd 


} 






} 






5 


here 








2 




2 


2 


I 




1 








1 


1 


in 












1 


} 


minute 


? 






? 




5 




mother 












2 


1 


move 


? 






2 




? 




my 












1 


1 


ne J thei 












? 


i 


ocean 


5 












1 1. 


o* 




1 




1 




2 


2 


once 








? 




7 


? 


one 




— r 




2 




2 


I 


said 


2 


1 




2 


2 


? 


2 


saw 




1 








I 


i 


sew 
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spel led words 
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Appendix F (continued) 





SERIES AND GRADE LEVE 


L 


Word 


A 


8 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


some 




2 




2 


1 




2 


Sure 


L 


2 












the 




■ 








■ 




the! r 








2 






1 


there 








2 




2 




they 








2 




> 


I 


though 


5 






? 






5 


through 


k 






} 






5 


to 




I 




2 






\ 


was 




I 




I 




2 




were 












2 




what 




2 












where 




2 








— 




you 








2 








your 


2 






2 


2 


2 
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Appendix G 



COMPOUND WORDS TAUGHT (N 
nvC OR MORE SPELLING SCRIES 





SI 


RICS AND GRADE LEVEL 


Confound Word 




ft 


r 


IV 


t 
C 


r 

r 


u 


af terr>oon 




? 


? 




? 


k 


3 


ai rcraf t 


3 


5 






( 


6 




ai rptane 




5 


? 


? 


2 


<* 


3 


ai rport 


3 


5 






2 




4 


anybody 


5 




? 


? 


? 


k 




anyona 


3 




? 


? 


2 






anythtnq 




k 


} 


} 


2 






anyviay 


^ 




? 


? 


It 


6 


It 


anywhera 


5 


k 


? 


? 


3 






basebal 1 








? 


? 




2 


baskatbal 1 


k 


} 


5 




( 




4 


bad room 




} 




? 


A 


(i 


2 


bi rthday 


2 


? 


3 


? 


3 


3 


? 


cowboy 


3 




I 


? 




3 


5 


downstai rs 


3 


k 


U 








k 


everybody 


k 


k 


} 


■ 


? 


4 


k 


ava ryone 




k 


} 


? 


2 


li 


} 


avarythini 


li 


A 


} 


? 


2 


4 


} 


ava rywher a 


5 


3 


3 




3 




U 


fi rap lace 


M 


ii 




5 


li 


5 




football 


3 


U 


? 


? 


? 


3 


2 


grandfather 


k 


} 


5 


? 


? 


3 


2 


grandmothar 




} 


k 


? 


} 


3 


2 


himself 


4 


I 


It 


? 


I 






t ns i de 






} 


? 


} 


3 


2 


mooni i^ht 


} 


? 






I 


5 


li 


newspaper 


6 






? 


? 




A 


outdoors 


3 


It 




I 


5 


4 


3 


outl ine 


I 


? 






$ 


6 




Outside 


3 


2 


-4- 




2 






popcorn 




5 


ii 




5 




ii 


post office 


-h 


5 


? 




-^- 






rai Iroad 






? 


«t 






It 


sidewalk 


It 


? , 


- 2 


3 






5 


somebody 


? 




? 




2 






somehow 




2 






2 






someone 






r 2 




2 




? 


something 


? 




? 




2 




3 


sometime 


} 


? 


? 




? 




-1- 


somewhere 


} 


2 






? 






Sunshine 


} 








5 




5 


upstairs 






It 




? 




2 


wl thout 




2 










? 
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Appendix H 

WORDS TAUGHT AS HOMOPHONES 
IN THREE OR MORE ScELLING SERIES 



ERIC 





St 


FtlES AND GRA 


>E LEVEL 


Homophone 


A 


6 


C 


0 


E 


F 


G 


ate - eiqht 


2 






3 


J 




2 


beat - beet 








3 




3 




berry - bury 












5 




berth - birth 
















blew - blue 


3 








ii 


3 




brake - break 


— 


r 












buy - by 


3 




2 


2 








capital - capitol 


5 










-r~ 




cent - sent 


3 




3 










creak - creek 


— H 














dear - deer 


1. 




2 






3 




desert - dessert 
















die - dye 


5 


— 








3 




fair - fare 
















flour - flower 






3 










forth - fourth 


(> 






— ^ 








haU - haul 


5 














heal - heel 


5 








6 


5 




hear - here 






2 








heard - herd 


3 












hole - whole 


h 








3 


hour * our 


} i ■ 




3 1 3 






knew - new 


} i ? 






3 


3 




know * no 












3 


made * maid 






} 




3 




mai 1 - male 










3 


5 


main - mane 












3 




meat • meet 












3^ 




one - v«n 


h 




k 










pat I - pale 


4 










3 




pain * pane 












3 




pair - pear 


? 






' 1 


- 2 " 


3 


3 


peace - piece 


5 




J 








3 


pedal * peddle 














k 


peer - pier 












5 


i 


plain - plane 
















right - write 


-h 












3 


rlng^- wrin^ 


5 










5 




road - rode 


? 




2 










root - route 












5 




$a i I - sa I e 


T 




3 






% 




sea - see 


k 




} 










sew - so 












e 




shone - shown 
















soar - sore 
















sole * soul 


i 












5 


son - sun 


k 










? 


3 


stake * steak 


i 


5 






r- 




5 


steal - steel 


5 
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Appendix I 



ABBREVIATIONS TAUGHT IN 
THREE OR MORE SPELLING SERIES 





SERIES AND GRADE LEVEL 


Abbreviation 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


a.m. (ante meridiem) 




(, 

V 








C 

3 _ 




adj. (adjective) 


c 


M 




— jp^ 


A 
w 




g 

V 


adv. (advert) 




g 

V 




r— 


& 

V 




c 

V 


ant. (antonym) 


t 

V 






F— 

— j - 






I 

V 


Apr. (April) 










L 


L 


L 

1 


Aug. (August ' 


L 






J— 


" U 




L 

■1 


Ave. (Avenue I 


. — > 


V 


c 

? 




V 


5- 


V 




> 


£ 




— T - 




c 


I 

V 


O^C. (Distt of Colum.) 




V 









— {- 




Dec. (December) 




C 


c 
7 





L 


L 

■1 


■t 




t 










£ 

V 




br, (Doctor) 


I 


— ^ 




— Tp 




C 

^ 


V 


etc. (et cetera) 


— 5" 


'J 






A 

V 




r 

V 


Feb. TFebruary) 


L 


— I— 


> 


— 


I ■ 


— {- 

t 


E — 


Fri, (Friday) 




V 


L 










ft- (foot) 




I 

V 


C 






-4- 


V 


gal. (gallon) 


c 
> 






— ■ 






— i— 


Jan. (January) 




C 


c 


— 1 - 


"I" 


"t 




Jr. (Junior) 




— z — 




- 








lb. (pound) 


T— 


T— 

u 








c 


— g — 


Har. (March) 






> 




L 

t 


L 
■1 


L 

H 


mi. ^«ni1e) 








■1 




c 

? 


e 

V 


Mon. (Honday) 




I 

V 


L ■ 


■ ■ 




L 




Mr. (hister 






> - 






> 


V 


Mrs. (Mistress) 












'J 




Ms. (feminine ti tie) 








■ ^ 






V 


Mt. (Hount) 


■1 






T" 




— t- 




n. (noun) 




— E — 




— 







— r — 

V 


1*0. (ncjmber) 


— ir 
*i 


I 

w 




" ■ 


V 


C 




Nov. ^November) 


— 1~ 


C 

> _, 




— 1 




■1 


T 


Oct. (October) 


L 


c 


> 


1 


I 


L 


it 


02. (ounce) 








1 




< 


g 

V 


p.m. (post meridiem) 




V 




- 1 




c 


I 

V 


P.S. (postscript) 


V 








L 


c 




qt. (Quart) 


5 






5— 






i 


Sat. (Saturday) 


r 


€ 












Sept. (September) 




5 


L > 




4 


k 




St. (Street) 




6 












Sun. (Sunday) 














3 


Thurs. (Thursday) 


it 












? 


Tues. (Tuesday) 












u 


3 


U.S. (United States) 


5 










k 




V. (verb) 


A 


6 












Ued. (Wednesday) 


d 










u 


3 


yd. (yard) 










6 


5 
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Appendix J 



CONTRACTIONS TAUGHT IN 
THREE OR HORE SPELLING SERIES 



- 



SERlESAND GRADE 



IveT 



Contraction 


A 


6 


c 


D 




F 


G 


aren * t 




5 










(r 


can^t 


— ?— 






3 







3 


co'^^dn' t 




5 




3 








dtdn* t 




3 




3 




3 




doesn* t 


3 ■ 


3 




H- 






3 


don' t 




5 








3 


5 


hadn' t 






- c 


— r 


5 






hasn* t 




3 




i> 




3 




haven * t 




3 








— g- 


ii 


here' s 




5 








3 


5 


he's 




5 




— r 




3 


3 


rd 








? 




3 




I'M 




3 




? 




~r 


3 


rm 


" i ' 


3 




? 


3 


3 


3 


isn't 




3 




? 


— r 


3 


k 


It's 




3 




? 




3 


% 


1 * ve 




3 




3 


—r 


3 




let's 












5 


0* clock 


— 5— 


3 


-l-H- 






3 


she* ] t 














3 


she' s 




— 5" 






— 5- 




3 


&hout dn ' t 
















that '5 




s 








— 5~ 


i( 


thei e ' s 










5 


— E~ 


5 


they ' re 




3 






g 




5 


v^sn ' t 




3 








J? — 


1) 


weM t 


— I— 
2— 






-4- 


5 




5 


v^e * re 




3 








3 


5 


weren * t 














5 


w^? * ve 




? 




-i- 


5 




5 ■ 


at's 




5 












wnercS 




5 












who's 




5 












ivon ' L 




i> 






? 




ii 


M>u]dn* t 




5 






? 






vot-'ll 




? 






5 




5 


you' re 




? 






5 




5 


you ' ve 




? 






5 




5 
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SYLUBICATION SKILLS TAUGHT IN 
THREE OR HORE SPELLING SERtES 





SER 


ES AND GRADE LEVEL 




A 


6 


C 


D 




r 




Dividing c'/C* (e.g.. rab-bit 


3 


S 


S 








l( 


1 2 

Dividing C /C (e.g., pic-nic) 


3 


5 










It 


Dividing V/CV (e.g.^ nw-slc) 


k 


S 








i( 


k 


Dividing VC/V (e.g.. ftn-tsh) 


3 






3 


3 






Dividing /Cle (e.g., ta-ble) 


3 






3 








Dividing coflipounds (e.g., side>Malk) 


k 








3 






Dividing after prefix (e.g., re-turn 


) 


S 


k 


3 






3 


Dividing before suffix (e.g., 
dur-ing) 




S 


k 










Dividing three'syl )•' ble words 


S 


S 


k 






k 


S 


Dividing four>sy1 lable vtords 

■ 


6 


6 












Vowel sounds equal syllables 


2 


k 


2 






3 


3 


Stressed/unstressed syllables 


2 


6 


3 






3 


k 


Dictionary syllabication 


k 


k 


k 
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SOUTHWEST REGIONAL LABORATORY 
TECHNICAL NOTE 



DATE: July I, 1982 
NO: TN 2-82/21 



RELATIVE rttEQUENCY Dr HOMOPHONES IN CHtLDREN'S WRITING 
Larry Gentry 

ABSTRACT 



The relative frequency of homophones tn children's writing is 
examined. A composite listing of the most comnonly used homophones in 
Grades 2-8 is provided, as are listings of the most common homophones 
at selected grade levels. 
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REUTIVE TREQUENCY Or HOmOPHONCS IN ClIILOREH'S WRITING 
Larry Gentry 

Studies of children's spftlltng errors Indicate that the correct 
spelling of hooophones (words with the sane pronunciation, but different 
meanings and spellings) is a difficult task for many stuJents, 

Johnson (1950) listed 28 homophones among the 100 words fnost 
frequently misspelled by students In Grades 3~8» and seven among the 
first twelve (I.e., the ! r, too , there , our , through , you ' re , clothes) . 
ritzgerald (l952) found similar results in his study of misspel I tngs in 
Grades 2-6, with 26 homophones anong the 100 most difficult Mords. 

Although most spelling texts devote some attention to instruction 
In honophones, there are considerable differences between programs in 
the specific homophones selected for Instruction. In an examination of 
seven elementary spelling series, the author found no homophones 
convnon to all seven, anc* only two pair comon to six series. Some homo* 
phones that are infrequently used in children's writing (e.g., heal /h eel , 
toe/tow) appeared In the c^jortty of series, while swtt frequently ust-j 
homophones (e.g., for/ four , \ i s/\i\s) appeared ir only one or two (Gentry, 
1980). 

The present study identifies the homophones most commonly used in 
children's writing In Grades 2^8 and shows how the relative use of 
specific homophones changes as writing skil) develops. Such date should 
prove useful in designing ap;>ropriate homophone Instruction for students. 
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The study Is b^sed on the hofnophone units (grcaips of two or more 
homophones) appearing In Rinsland's A Basic Vocabulary of Eletnentary 
School Children (1945). The Rinsland list, compiled from a national 
sample of children*s writing in Grades 2*8 (and oral vocabulary at Grade 
l)t contains I't.S?! words that were used three or more times in some sU 
million running words. 

Homophones appearing in the Rinsland list were Identified by cross*' 
matching the Rinsland vocabulary with the extensive lists of homophones 
cor.ipiled by Uhitford (19&&) and Cronnell (1970). This procedure extracted 
217 homophone units consisting of 451 words. 

A tabulation was nade of the grade*level frequency of each homophone 
occurring in Grades 2^8. "Common" homophones were defined as those in 
which at least two members of a homophone unit occurred ten or more times 
at five different grade levels. A total of 49 homophone units met this 
cr i ter ion. 

These renainlng homophone units were then placed in rank order from 
most common to least common by listing each individual homophone by 

umber of occurrences* The highest rank was assigned to the homophone 
unit In which the '*weaker" (least frequent) member of a pair occurs more 
frequently than the weaker members of other pairs. For example, although 
the word X most frequently used member of any homophone unit, its 

hc^phonous correspondent, the word eye , is relatively infrequent. The 
I /eye unit thus ranks behind those units in which both members of a unit 
occur more frequently {e.g*, there/the i r ) . 

By applying these procedures to the tctal occurrences of 49 homophone 
units !n Grades 2-8, the rank order shown in Table 1 was established. 
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Table 1 

Composite Rank Order of Homophones In Grades 2-8 



1. 


there/the? r 


26. 


we' 1 1 Awheel 


2. 


to/ two/too 


27. 


piece /peace 


i. 


know/no 


28. 


b 1 ue/bl ew 


^i. 


write/right 


29. 


be/bee 


5. 


for/four 


30. 


nose/knows 


6. 


hcrc/hcdr 


31. 


f 1 owe r /f 1 ou r 


7. 


by/buy 


32. 


merry/marry^** 


8. 


its/it's 


33. 


fourth/forth 


9. 


new/knew 


3^*. 


your/you ' re 


10. 


would/wood 


35. 


seen/ scene 


11. 


dte/eight 


36. 


wait/weight 


12. 


our Zhou 


37. 


sai I/sale 


13. 


see/sea 


38. 


plane/ptain 


U. 


road /rode 


39. 


sent/cent 


15. 


whe re/wear 


40. 


way/weigh 


16. 


one/won 


k\. 


aunt/ant*^^^^ 


17. 


hole/whole 


42. 


week/weak 


18. 


through/threw 


43. 


which/wi tch** 


19. 


nieat/meet 


kk. 


made/maid 


20. 


dear /deer 


45. 


rose/ rows 


21. 


sun/son 


46. 


axe/acts**** 


22. 


pass'^d/past 


47. 


bear/bare 


23. 


weather /whether"^ 


48- 


heard/herd 


2k. 


t/eye 


49. 


capital/capitol 


25. 


so/ sew 







^'^ Our and hour are homophones when our ts in a stressed position in 
a sentence. When our is unstressed, it is honophonous with are . 

^^These words are homophones only for those speakers who do noi 
distinguish between /w/ and /hw/. 

*"*Some English speakers distinguish between the vowel sounds in 
r^r ry and mar ry , and/or aunt and ant . 

t/tiariar>VHost English speakers do not pronounce the t^ in acts . 
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As a composite listing. Table 1 reveols those homophone units that 
are most useful across grade levels. Since students tn the higher grade 
levels provided more running words for the Rinsland study than those in 
lower grades, it Is somewhat biased in the direction of older writers. 
It Is revealing to note, however, that certain homophones are dominant 
at every grade level* Two homophone units, there/thei r and to/two/ too, 
exhibit the greatest utility at every grade level. Certain other units 
vary slightly In their utility from grade to grade, but maintain a high 
degree of usefulness throughout the elementary, years. An example of this 
stability IS seen in Table 2, a listing of the 15 most common homophone 
units in Grades 2, 5* and 8* Ten homophones are common to alt three 
lists; these ten are among the first eleven in the composite ranldng. 

In both tables, the more frequent member of a homopKone unit (or 
most frequent in some Cases) is listed first (etg*, in there/thei r , 
there occurs more often than :hel r ). As Table 2 shows, this "stronger/ 
wealcer" relat >nship remains the sane across grade levels for most 
homophones. Jn a few Instances, however, changes in relative strength 
do occur. Tor example, while no Is more frequent than know at Grade 2 
(indicated as no/know), the reverse is true at Grades 5 and 8 (indicated 
as know/no ). Other units that exhibit reversals in relative strength 
include too/two , Its/i t' s , and rode/road . 

An important implication of these findings is that many homophone 
units that are generally considered the province of primarygrade instruc* 
tion should be reviewed and practiced throughout elementary school 
spelling instruction. This view is reinforced by Turness and Boyd's 
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Table 2 

Rank Order of Homophones at Selected Grade Levels 



Grade 2 Grade 5 



1. 


to/ too/two 


1. 


to/ too /two 


2. 


there/their 


2. 


there/their 


3. 


for /four 


3. 


know/ no 


k. 


no/know 


k. 


wri te/right 


s. 


write/ri-jht 


5. 


here/hear 


s. 


by/buy 


6. 


for /four 


7. 


where/wear 


7. 


by/ buy 


8. 


ate/eight 


8. 


new/knew 


9. 


dear /deer 


9. 


would/wood 


10. 


here/hear 


10. 


one /won 


11. 


would/wood 


11. 


ate/clght 


12. 


be/ bee 


12. 


it's/its 


13. 


Its/It's 


13. 


through/threw 




rode/road 


14. 


our /hour 


15. 


meat/meet 


15. 


whole/hole 



Grade 8 



1. 


there/their 


2. 


to/two/too 


3. 


know/ no 


k. 


write/right 


5. 


for/ four 


6. 


new/knew 


7. 


our/hour 


8. 


see/sea 


9. 


its/it's 


10. 


ate/eight 


11. 


he re/ hear 


12. 


would /wood 


13. 


by/buy 


14. 


road/rode 


15. 


one /won 
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study of high school spelling (1958); the homophones thetr > the re > they' re , 
tOf too, two > i ts , and it's , al) prominently mentioned in the preceding 
t«b!es, were all found in their list of 'Veal demons" for high school 
writers. 

Since spelling books differ widely in their treatment of homophones. 
It is important for teachers to be aware of the instructional needs of 
their students an^ to provide exposure and practice with the homophones 
that they need in everyday writing. 
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PftOFICIENCY VERIFICATION SYSTEMS FOR SPEUIItG 



Despite Hiiny mw developments In writing Instruction during the 
last decide, certstn elements of the composition curriculum remain 
fundamentally unmalleable. Among these elements Is the teaching of 
spelling In elementary schools. Although language arts programs often 
differ In specific content or Implied philosophy, all provide for some 
type of Instruction In trariscrlbing language from speech to print. 

In most schools, spelling Instruction Is based on the content of 
coiTfnerclally prepared textbooks. These materials are most frequently 
adopted as a graded series of consumable workbooks to be used 
Independently of other language arts or reading materials. Since a 
nufrtber of major publishers produce elementary spelling texts. It Is not 
unusual for several different series to be employed by different 
teachers tn the 9ame school district or even In the same school. 

Even a cursory examination of various spelling books reveals 
substantial differences In orgmlzatlon and Instructional design, even 
among those written for students at the same grade levels. Texts differ 
In such particulars as methodology (e.g., code-emi^hasls vs. vocabulary- 
eiqphasls), the Inclusion or exclusion of spelling rules, and the scope 
and sequence of sound-to-spel I Ing correspondences (Cronnell ( Humes, 
1980). 

This diversity poses problems for the design of meaningful 
Instruments for the large-scale assi^ssment of spelling competence. If 
more than one series Is employed et the same grade level In a--schoot or 
a district. It can be assumed that not all students are receiving the 
same Instruction. Thus, large-group tes'^s that do not adjust for this 
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fftctor cannot be considered valid measurements of the effects of 
Instruction. 

SWRL responded to this problem by developing the Proficiency 
Verification Systenis (PVS) Spelling Inventories, a series of carefully 
sequenced tests that reflect those factors most common to contemporary 
spelling Instruction. These Inventories, developed for use In gredes 
1*6t ere besed on e computer*esslsted analysis of the skills teught In 
seven popular spelling series. 

In order to Identify the specific skills teught, each text was 
subjected to a <tetal1ed, page*by*page analysis of Instructional content. 
Using Indices developed by Cronnell (1978), each Instructional exercise 
was coded according to content category (e.g., short vowel, inflectional 
suffix) and. Where appropriate, subcategory (e.g., /eAi, -jjrig)' These 
data Mre then processed by computer, resulting In a content*speclf Ic 
enalysis of Instruction et each grade Uvel. The next phase of the 
project entailed Identifying the skills th^t were cofimonly teught In a 
majority of series and determining the grade levels and the semesters at 
which most students have encountered the skills (Gentry, 1979, 1980). 
This Information provided content for the development of three 
Inventories at each grade level: e Beginning Inventory, e Hld^Vear 
Inventory, and End*of*year Inventory. The content of the Inventories Is 
specified In the Appendix; copies of the ectual Inventories end 
directions for their use follow this paper. 
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The tnventorUs are of v«rt«bl« length, ranging from 21 Uems for 
the Beginning Inventory et Level One^ to kO ttems for Inventories et 
Levels Five end Six. The iiijorlty of essesoment Items In each Inventory 
ere inultlple-cholcei but elt Inventories contein e constructed*response 
section. For t' ^ Beginning Inventory et Level One, the constructed^ 
response section essesses hendwrlttngj for ell other Inventories, this 
section requires students to generete the spellings of dicteted words* 

The Inventories for Levels 1*3 ere designed to be used es 
consumeble, machlne-scenneble bootclets. This feeture enables p^^lmary- 
grede students to merk directly In the booklets. Inventories et Levels 
4*6 ere printed es reusable booklets and are eccompented by machine- 
scjtnnable enSMr sheets. Directions for edmlnlstretlon were prepared 
and printed es seperete booklets. At Levels 1^2, these directions (end 
epproprlate distrectors) ere read eloud to students. 

The Beginning Inventories for el) six gredes were field-tested In 
August; 1982. A suburben, ell-year school In Orenge County, California, 
was selected es the test site. The student pcpuletlon consists lergely 
of children from low- to middle-Income families. While the majority of 
children ere t^lte, f Irst^lenguege speakers of English, e representetlve 
number ere from Letin Amerlee end Southeest Asle. Bleck students 
constitute e very small segment of the school poputetlon. 

Inventories %Mre edmlnlstered to 197 students. Teechers 
edmlnlstered the Inventories to their own clesses during the reguler 



**Level** corresponds to the 1 1ke^numbered grede (e.g., L^vel One 
corresponds to Grede One). The term 'Mevel** Is employed to provide for 
Individual essessment across gredes. 
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school dfty* Thert were no reported difficulties In stfmlnistrotton ond 
no mecdotti roports of student probloifis In following directions* After 
the testy ell booklets end enswer sheets Mre returned to SURL for 
scortng end eveluetion. 

Computer enelysls of the results indicates thet the Inventories 
provide relleble dete for eveluetion end pUnning* Kuder*R(cherdson-20 
rellebdity coefficients for the inventories et Levels Two through Six 
ranged from t63 to ,9lt The reltebtlity coefficient for the Level One 
Inventory wis only t52t This letter Inventory m% essentielly e pre- 
spelling essessiihent of reedin^ss skills end consisted of only 16 
multiple-choice ttems* Since the meen score on the Level One Inventory 
MS high (I4t2), end only three Items elicited error rstes of more then 
20t> the low relleblllty coefficient eppeers to be en erttfect of the 
small number of items* 

Item enelysiSy including polnt-blsertel correletions for ell Items 
on the six inventories* provided information on the sultebillty of \ttm% 
for students et the verious grede levels* The point-blserlel 
correletions were uniformly poslt!-^., end only a few Items eppeer to 
need revision for future edmlnlstretions* 

The HId-Yeer end End*of-Yeer Inventories have not yet been 
ednlnlstered* It is probeble thet both Inventories will be field-tested 
et the seme school et the epproprlete times during the current school 
year* 
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Beginnin g 



APPENDIX: CONTEKT OF PVS SPELLING INVENTORIES 

LEVEL I 
Ml d-Year 



SOUND DISCRIMINATION: 

Initial consonants • /b/, A/ 
Final consonants - /n/, /t/ 
Medial voMels - /a/, /u/ 

VISUAL DISCRIMINATION (matching 
letters): b, c, h, j, u 

LETTER RECOGNITION (visual 
recall): d, g, m, s, w 

HANDWRITING (copying): 
df 6f fn, 5 



CONSONANTS: 
Initial - /b/-b, /f/-f, /h/-h, 

/1/-I, /r/-r, /s/-s 
Final - /d/-d, /g/-g, /n/-n, 
/p/-p, /t/-t 

VOWELS: 

Short - /a/-a, /e/-e, /i/-l, 
/o/'O, /u/-u 

DICTATION: big, fun, job, ran, wet 



End-of-Year 



CONSONANTS: 

initial - /b/-b, /f/-f, /k/-c, 

/«/-«, /r/-r, /w/-w 
Final - /9/-9. /n/-n, /p/-p, /t/-t 

VOWELS: 

Short - /V-a, /e/-e, /I/-1, /0/-0, 
/u/-u 

Long - /3/-a..e, /T/-I..e, /o/-o..e 

DICTATIDN: cut, dig, fed, hofM, hot, 
1 ike, sat, save 



Beginning 

CONSONANTS: 
Initial - /b/-b, /f/-f, /h/-h, 
A/-C. /I/-I, 
/r/-r, /s/-s, /w/-w 
Final - /d/-d, /g/-g, /m/-m, 
/n/-n, /p/-p 

VOWELS: 

Short /a/-a, /e/-e, /i/-l, 
/0/-0, /u/-u 

DICTATION: had, pet, run, top, 
win 
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LEVEL 2 
Mld*Year 

CONSONAirrS: 
Intttal - /fAf, /hAh, /k/-c, 

/r/-r, /sAs, /w/-w 
Final - /b/-b, /g/-g, /ksZ-x, 

/lAH, /n/-n, /pAp, /t/-t 
Digraphs - /ng/-ng, /shZ-sh 

VOWELS: 

Short - /e/-e, /0/-0, 
/u/-u 

Long - /a/-a..e, /e/-ee, A/*l..e, 
/?S/-o. .e 

DICTATION: bake» feed» guvn, hllt^ 
joke, pop, ride, sad, 
web 



End-of-'Year 

CONSONAirrS : 
Final - /k/-ck, /ksAx, /lAM, /sAss 
Digraphs - /hw/-wh, /ng/-ng, /shAsh, 

/thAth 
Clusters * dr, nd, tp 

VOWELS: 

Short - /u/^oo 

Long • /aAa..e, /iAat, /eAea, 
/eAee, /SAy, /5Aoa, /oAo-.e, 
/BZ-oo 

r^controlled * /©r/-er 

Diphthong - /ouAow 

DICTATION: broom, cook, drive, rain, 
read, soap, sweet, town 
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PVS SPELLING INVENTORIES 



Beginning 

CONSONANTS: 
Final • /k/-ck, AsAx, /s/-ss 
Digraphs - /hw/*wh, /ng/-ng> 

/sh/-sh, /thAth 
Clusters * cl , mp, st 

VOWELS: 

Short * /u/*oo 

Long - /¥/-a**e, /SAal, /cAee 
Diphthong - /ouAow 

STRUCTURE: 
Alphabetization - first letter 
irregular words - been, does, 
give 

DICTATION: bath, b^ing, lunch, 
prize, rain, why, 
wood 



LEVEL 3 
Hid*Year 

CONSONANTS: 
rinal - /f Aff 
Digraph - /chAtch 
Clusters ^ br, mp, n^, sn 

VOWELS: 

Short - /6/-a 
Long * /T/*Ie 

r^controHed * /HrAar, /crAer, 
/crAur, /6r/-or 

AtrlXES: 

Mo spelling change + *er, -es 
e-dropoing + -ed, -Ing 

STRUCTURE: 
Homophcties * hear/here, new/knew, 
right/write, to/too/two 

DICTATION: burn, die, march^ pitch, 
send, shirt, smal I , 
stiff 



End'of'Year 

CONSONANTS: 

Initial - /sAc 

Hedlal - /lAll, /tAtt 

Final - /sAce 

VOWELS: 

Short - /&Aaw, /uAu 
Long - /tAIgh, /uAue 
r-controlled * /erAaIr, /erAear, 
/i r Aear 

AFFIXES: 

Doubling + -ed, -Ing 
e^dropplng + -ed> -(ng 

STRUCTURE: 
Contractions * can't, she'll 
Compound words * everyone^ sidewalk 

DICTATION: cents, chance, clear* hair, 
lawn, pull , tear, tight 
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PVS SPELLING INVENTORIES 



Beginning 

CONSONANTS: 

Initial - /S/-C 
Hedlal - /b/-bb» /d/-dd 
Final - /%/'%% 
Oi graph - /ch/-ch 

VOWELS: 

Short - fof-m. /u/-oo 
Long - /T/-(e, /T/-igh, /0/-0, 
/u/-ue 

r-controMed - /ar/-ar^ /er/-ur 
Olphthong - /ou/-ow 

AFFIXES: 
No spelling change + -ed» -er» 

Ooubt Ing + -ed 
e -dropping -Ing 

STRUCTURE: 
Alphabettzatiun * 2nd ^ 3rd 
Httcrs 

Homophones ^ new/knew* week/we£k 
Cont '-act Ions - J^n*t» ^.-^^re 
Compound word^ - ^rte^.10o^^. 
outside 

OICTATION; bright* city, ground, 
match, near, nice, 
" ' ' scare, storm 



LEVEL I| 
MH-Year 

CONSONANTS: 

Initial - /sAc 

Hedlal - /t/-tt 

Final - /s/-ce 

Oigraphs - /ch/-tch, /ng/-n 

VOWELS: 

Short - /e/-ea 

Long - /e/-ie, /T/-1 

r-controlled - /er/-or, /lr/-ear 

AFFIXES: 
Ooubllng -1* -ed 
e-dropping + -Ing 
f to V + -es 
y to i + -er, •est 

STRUCTURE: 
Pronunciation symt>ols - /bak/, 
/koH/, /fel/, /IiV 

OICTATION: bouncei child, earn, 

faulti health, scratch, 
sink, thief, third, 
world 



End*of *Year 

CONSONANTS: 

tnttla! - /kw/-qu, /n/-kn» /r/-wr 
Hedlal - 

Final - /jZ-dge, /JAge, /m/-mb, 
/z/-se I /z/-ze 

VOWELS: 

Short - /6/-augh, /6/-ough 
Long - /u/-ew 
r-controlled - /or/ -ore 
Oiphthongs - /ol/-ol, /oI/-oy 

AFFIXES: 
e-droppIng + -est 
f to V + -es 
y to I + -ly 
Prefixes - a-, un- 

STRUCTURE: 
Abbreviations - Or., Sat. 
Contraction - I *ve 
Possessive * mother's 

O'^^TATION: bomb, brought, charge, 

fudge, knit, point, quake, 
shore , taugh' , wrist 



PVS SPELLING INVEMTORIES 



Beginning 

CONSOHAMTS: 

Initial - /kwAqu, /n/-kn, 

/r/-wr 
Final - /jAdge^ fzf-^^ 

VOWELS: 
Short - /^/'^a^ /oZ-augh, 

/u/*o. .c 
Long - /T/-I, /u/-ew 
r-controllcd - /cr/-or 
Oiphthongs - /ol/-oi, /oiAoy 

AFFIXES: 

No spelling change + *er, ''est 
y to i + -es, -ly 
Prefix - un- 

STRUCTURE: 

Pronunciation symbols - /set/ 
/taks/ 

Abbreviations * lb., Oct., yd. 
Special Sets of Words * twelve^ 

Christmas, Feb:uary, Wednesday* 
Contractions - here's, sheMI, 

they've 

OICTATION: brought, cities^ 

drank, huge» knife, 
Utely, leaves, share 
' ' ' shortest, worry 



LEVEL 5 
Mid-Year 

CONSONANTS 

Initial * /sAsc 

Medial - /fAph 

Final ' /fAgh, /k/-1k» /n/-gn 

VOWELS: 

Short - /u/-o 

Long - /c/-ie> /u/-ou, /u/-u..e 
r-controlled - /cr/-ear 

AFFIXES: 

Endings * al , el , le 
Prefix - re- 

STRUCTURE: 
Abbreviations - Ave., Mon. 
Homophores - hour/our/are, 
male/mat I » meet/meat» 
passed/past 

DtCTATION; crowd. earn» jewel, 

n^dtcal, nothing, refill, 
rule, soup, sprinkle, 
trophy 



End-of-Year 

CONSONANTS: 

Initial ' /gAgh, /JAg 

Medial * /s/-sw 

Final - /fAlf, AAve 

VOWELS: 

Short - /6/-au, /uAou 
Long ' /uAut 

r-controlled - /cr/-ear> /6r/-ore 

AFFIXES: 

No spelling change <i> -ed, *ion, 

-less 
Doubl Ing + -er 
e-dropping + -y 
i to y + -ful 

STRUCTURE: 
Compound words - moonlight^ popcorn 
Pronunciation symbols - /nolz/, 
/sktl/ 

DICTATION: believe, careful, cause, 
champion^ clue, dismiss, 
priceless, suggest, thirsty^ 
touch 
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PVS SPEUING jftVENTORIES 



Beginning 

CONSONANTS: 
Hedial - /ch/-ch, /ch/-tch. 
/f/-ph 

Final - /m/-flib, /$/-ce, /zh^t^ 

VOWELS: 
Short - /oZ-au, /uZ-ou 
Long - /ij/*u I 

r-control J<sd - /cr/-ear, /er/-er, 
/dr/-or« 

AFFIXES: 
tto spelling change ^ <-fut 
e*dropplng + -Ion 
f to V + -es 
y to I + -est 
Prefixes * dis-, un- 

STRUCTURE: 
Homophones - paM/pale, 

peace/piece, threw/through 
Pronunciation symbols /mil/, 

/sun/ 

Irregular vK>rds - agafn, aunt, 
fr'end, minut<}, ocean 

DICTATIDN: bruise, fearless, 

energy, healthy, honev 
' kennel, search, tune, 
trouble, wonderful 
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H Id-Year 

CONSONANTS: 
Hedial - /r/-wr 

Final - /f/-ghi /J/*9«i /n/-gn, 
/s/-se 

VOWEtS: 
Short - /6/-augh, /u/-o 
Long - /u/-i'^ 

r-control leo - /er/-are, /er/-er 

AFFIXES: 

No spelling change ^ -^ty 
Doubl Ing ^ -ed 
e-dropplng + -Ion 
f to V + -es 
y to I + -est 

STRUCTURE: 
Abbreviations: Co*, oz* 
HomoplKmes f lew/f lu/f lue, 
their/there/they're, 
wrl te/rlght 

DICTATION: approve, coupon, disloyal, 
elfctton, laundry, 
national, nephew, ounce, 
represent, rough 



End*of"Year 

CONSONANTS: 
Hedial - /k/-ch, /s/-st, /sh/*ch, 

/$h/-tl 
Final - /z/-$e 

VOWEtS: 
Short - schwa 

Long - /a/-a, /a/-el , /a/-elgh, 
/£/-e#.e, /5/-OU, /u/-u 

AFFIXES: 

No spelling change ^ *age, -ance, 

-ence 
Doubl ing ^ -ed 

e<-dropplng 4 <-ab1e, -or, -ure 
I to y + -nes& 
Ending -ar 
Prefix - In- 

STRUCTORE: 

Homophones - clough/doe, so/sew/sow, 

through/ threw 

Irregular words * calm, height 

DICTATION: boulder, chemist, concrete, 
freight, musical, parKhute, 
patim, station, vein, 
whistle 
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PROFICIENCY VERIFICATION SYSTEMS IN SPELUNG 
DIRECTIONS FOR LEVEL 1 



Gcnerxl Information 

This booklet contains directions for the following PVS Spelling Inventories: 

Begtnntnglftvefttory— ^Levet 1: Tor studetils who are just beginning Grade One spelling instruction. 

Mid-Ye«r Inveatoiy*-*Levc) I: for students who have completed the first semester of Grade One 
spelling instruction* 

End<«f-Ycar InvefStory— Levd 1: for students who have completed Grade One spelling instruction* 

Students should be given the inventory that matches the level of spelling materials they are using for in^ 
struction* regardless oftheir grade in school. For example, if Grade Two students are using materials 
normally used at Grade One^ they should take the appropriate Level One inventories* 

Prepamlion for Administration 

» Give all students in a test group identical PVS booklets since each inventory is administered orally 
by a teacher or an aide* 

* Make sure each student has a number 2 lead pencil and an eraser* Pens or crayons cannot be used. 

* Have students write their first and last namesand their teacher^s name on the appropriate lines at 
the top of the first page. (Some teachers may prefer to complete this information before handing 
out the booklets J 

* Helpstudents fil! in the identification circles at the topof the first page. This information is critical 
if students* answers are to be scored and rcDortcd properly* It is rtcomnieiid 1 that Grade One 
teachers complete this information themselves* 

1* Have students fill in the circle for their grade in ichooK (If the school is ungraded, leave this 
space blank*) 

2* Have students fill in the circles for their first and last initials* (Students shotted ignore the op- 
tional student number* This is provided for teacher convenience and is described below*) 

* Tell students that you will read the directions aloud* (Directions begin on page 3.) They will answer 
each item by fiUifij; in the correct answer. Remind tiiem to fill in the entire circle. 

^ Tell students to erase any answer that they want to change.; They must erase it completely since two 
responses are counted as an incorrect answer. 

» Give students ample time to mark their answers^ Re-rcad any item if a student asks you to do so* 

* If desired* provide practice items on the board or on ditto sheets prior to administering the inven- 
tory. The objective of a practice session is to assist students In following directions* 
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Chfcking Sludcnts* Malcrfads for MachiM Scoring 



Teadiers should spend a Tew minutes skimming the materials to see that they are correctly marked. 

Bemrelfcal UiciHOperinarfccrwasyseit. Ifsome students have not used a number 2 pencil, have 
them recopy their answers. 

Be sure that Ibe tdentifkatioE Ittioimation m iht fnuii page was completed properly. Students are 
identified by their initials only. If several students have the same initials, assign numbers to atl 
pupils. Student numbers may be assigned in addition to initials even where there is no problem 
with pupils having the same initials. 

There is a section on the front page to mark a student number. Two digits must be used. For exam^ 
pie, ir the studentV number is 2, code the number **Q2,*' by marlung a '*0*' in the flrst column and 
a "2** in the second column. (Optional studem numbers are usually Uken directly from the 
teaclier's dassroom rosterj 

Be sure that no itray marks are on the pages. SXfuy mark« can interfere with machine scoring and 
can result in lower scores. It possible, erase all stray marks. 

Be sure that tbe Handwrllliig or Dletatioa Section has bcea scored. Eadi inventory includes a 
Handwriting or Dictation flection. Space is provided m each booklet for student response.. Upon 
completion of tlie inventory, the teacher must check the items and mvk the appropriate scoring 
circle. Specific scoring directions are provided Tor each inventory. 

Completing the Classroom Idfnliflcatioit Sheet 

Read and foUow directions on the Qassroom Identification Sheet. No materials can be scored or sum- 
marized without the proper classroom idenlifio^tion. 

• Teachers should already know their permanent District, School* and Teacher Numbers. Iftheyare 
not known, principals can provide this information. In the co4i:se of the school year, teachers are 
assigned many numbers. Only PVS-assigned codes should be used. 

• The fxample below shows how teadiers should mark their Qassroom Identification Sheets: 

Mr. Davis has 25 students In his cfass. Mis District Numberts ia Mis School Number is 209. Mis 
Teacher Number is 41. Mr Davis compMes the number code portion of his Classroom Iderv 
tiftcation Sheet accordingly: 



You Should already know your Ojstrict School, and Teacher Numt>ers. If yoj do not know them, 
/our principat can gi/e you ihis infomiation. 


Write m ihe /^umbers here.— ™^ 
Write lust one digit in each box. 
Then mark the digit in the circle below. 






tchral 








[M 




z\o\^ 






do 

0© 

1© 

0® 
0® 
0® 


^ o ^ 

0®® 
^0® 

0^^ 
0®® 

0®e 


® ® 

00 
®0 

l§ 

0® 

®i 
®® 








Count \M number of students' materials that you a^e mailing with thrs Classroom fdentifrCation 
Sheet Mark the circle for the nearest number. 

5 10 t& 2G 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 &u 85 90 95 100 

oooo«ooooooooooooooo 
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M Mr Davis submitted lhl> Classroom identification Sheet with his students* materials, he 
would receive 25 irnJIvidual student SLmmarles and a Classroom Profile whfch summarizes the 
performance of the entire class* 

• Mark the number of students' materials to thenearestS, (For example, Mr. Davis is submitting 25 
students' materials, so the drde under the number 25 is filled in. A teacher who submits 33 
students' materiak marks the circle under the number 35.) 

• Some teachm prefer to receive separate reports for each instructional group. This can be done by 
simply submitting a separate Classroom Idcntiftcation Sheet with each group. No special record- 
ing b necessary. For example, Ms. Jones has three tnstnictiotka] groups. She fills out three iden- 
tical Classroom Identification Siects and places one with each group's materials. Ms. Jones will 
recdve three separate reports. Each report will provide individiial student summaries and an 
overall group profile. By looking at students' initials (and optional student numbers, if used), Ms. 
Jones can easily associate eacJi report with the proper group. 

Atwayt pbict the completed dassroom identijication shiet on top of the stack of students* matertab. 



DIfWCnONS FOR THE BEGINNING INVENTORY—LEVEL 1 



TEACHER: 



Look at Number 1. 



Look at the picture of the cup. Think of the sound that you hear at the 
beginning of cup. Now look at the two pictures next to it. Which picture 
begins with the same sound that you hear at the beginning of cup? Fill in the 
circle under the picture. 



Look at Number 2. 



Look at the picture of the bed. Think of the sound that you hear at the 
beginning of bed. Now look at the two pictures next to it. Which picture 
begins with the same ^ound that you hear at the beginning of bed? Fill in the 
circle under the pictme. 



Now we will listen to the sounds at the ends of words. 



Look at Number 3« 



Look at the picture of the sun. Think of the sound that you hear at the end 
of sun. Now look at thetwo pictures next to it. Which picture ends with the 
same sound that you hear at the end of sun? Fill in the circle under the 
picture. 



Look at Number 4* 



Look at the picture of the nut. Think of the sound that you hear at theend 
of nut. Now look at thetwo pictures next to it. Which picture enib with the 
same sound that you hear at the end of nut? Fill in the circle under the 
picture. 



Now we are going to match some rhyming words« 



Look at Number 5. 



Look at the picture of the hat. Now look at the two pictures next to h. 
Which picture rhymes with hat? Fill in the circle under the picture. 



Look at Number 6* 



Ivook at the picture of the rug. Now look at the two pictures next to it. 
Which picture rhymes with rug? Fill in the circle under the picture^ 
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Nfiw t«ni to tlie M%t pige. 



Loox al Nttmbcr 7. 
Look al Nttmber t. 
Look at ^Mmnbcr 9. 
Look at Nambcr 10. 
Look at Number 11. 



Look at the first letter. Now look at the letters next to it. Which one is the 
same as tt:^ first tetter? Fill in the circle under the letter. 

Look at the first letter. Now look at the letters next to it. Whkh one is the 
same as the first letter? Fin in the circle under the letter. 

Look at the first tetter. Now look at the letters next to it. Which one is the 
same as the first letter? Fill in the circle under the letxtt. 

Look at the first letter. Now look at the tetters next to it. Which one is the 
same as the first letter? FiQ in the circle under the letter* 

Look ai the first letter. Now look at the letters next to it. Which one is the 
same as the first tetter? Fill in the circle under the letter. 



Look at the tetters. Which one is the letter s? Fill in the circte under the s. 
Look at the tetters. Which one is the letter w? FiH in the circle under the w. 
Look at the tetters. Which one is the letter g? Fill in the circle under the g . 



took at Nuttber 12. 
Look at Nnmber 13. 
Look al Number 14. 
Now titro to the next page. 

Look al Number 15. Look at the tetters. Which one is the tetter m? Fill in the circle under the m. 
Look al Number K. Lock at the tetters. Which one is the letter d? Fill in the circle under the d. 
Now tvra to the next pag^. 

Look at Number 17. Look at the letter a. Next to the letter s you will see a place Tor you to copy 

this tetter. Use your best printing to copy tlie tetter. 

Now look at the rest ofthe letters on this page. Next to each tetter is a place 
Tor you to copy that letter. Use your best printing to copy each tetter. Take 
your time and doagoodjob. When you are finished* put your pencil down 
and I will collect your booklet. You may begin. 



Directions for Scoring the Handwriting Section 

The Handwriting section must be scored by the teacher. Each item (numbers 17-21) is followed by three 
scoring circlest labeled Good AecoplablOt and Unacceptabta. Using a number 2 lead pencil, fill in the 
appropriate circle for each item; 

Good —The response approximates the model in size and in stroke formalion. 

Accftptibit Th*: response is legible, but differs from the model in size or stroke formation. 

Uniceeptibra — Tt ; response is iltegtUe or difficult to read, or no response was attempted. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE Mii>-Y£AR INVENTORY— LEVEL I 
TEACMEIt: 

Look at Nsmbcr 1. Which tctitr btgins the word? FiB in the circle under ihc answer.. 

Now do the rest of the |>tge by yourself. Fill in the ctrde under ibc tetter 
thai begins each word. When you see the stop stgn. put your pencil down. 

^Sroihite wmnd ihe class f o make ^tre thai studitiis undemand the ^Srecttorts*} 

Now tura the pate* 

Look at NuAb^ S. Which tetter flnishes the word? FiU in the circle under the answer. 

Now do the rest of the page by yoursetf* RU in the cirde under the letter 
that flnishes each word* When you see the stop signi put your pencil down. 

Now tvra the page. 

Look at Nflotb^ 13. Which letter goes in the middl'^ of the word^ FU! in the circle under the 

answer. 

Do the rest of the page by yourself. RU in the circle under the letter that 
goes in the middle of each word. When you see the stop sign* put your pen* 
cil down. 

Yon may i«m the page- 
Now you are going to write some words. I wilt say the word and use it in a sentence. Write only the word 
that 1 idt you to write. 

On line 18, write the word fua. The children had fun at the parte. Fan. 
On line 19, write the word big. The giant was very btg. Big. 
On tine 20, write the word wet. When i.. rained, Bill got wet. Wet. 
On line 21, write tlte woM job. Mother works hard at her Job. Job. 
On tine 22, write the word raa. The girl rao very fast. Ran. 
Olrtctions for Scoring the Dktation Section 

The Dictation Section must bescorcd by theteacher.Eaclntem (numbers 1 8-2:!) is followed by two scor- 
ing circles, labeled Corractand Incorrtct. Using a number 2 lead pencil, fltl in the appropriate circle for 
each item: 

Correct — The word is spetlcd correcdy. (Do not penalize students for the use of capital lette/s.) 
rncorrect ^ The word is spelled incorrectly, or no response was attempted. 
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DiRECnONS FOR THE FNIM>F-YCAR INVENTORY— LEVEL 1 
TEACHEtt: 

totk if NiMbtr L WNdi tettor bcfios the word? FtU in the cirde under the answer. 

Now do the rest of the pige l»y yourself. Fill io the cirde umter the letter 
that befiiu eicb word. When you see the stop * |n, put your pencil down* 

fC^€uht€ awind ih^ ctau to make swr tlm ^udMs imdmiMd ihe dirtctionsJ 

Now tnra the ptfe. 

Look il Nunber 7. Which letter finishes the word? Fill in the circle under the answer. 

Now ^ numbers 8, 9, and 90 by yoitrsdf. Fill in the dide undjr the letter 
that finislm each word. When you see the stop sign, pm your pei^ down. 

Look nt Number IL Which letter (oes in the middle of the word? FtU in the cirde under the 

answer. 

Do numben U» 13, and 15 by yourself. Fni io the circle under the leiter 
that goes in the middle of the word. When you see the stop si^, put your 
pencil down. 

Look at Number 16. Which letters finish the word? Fill in the circle under th* ^ iswer. 

Now do numbers !7 and 16 by yourself. Fill in the circle under the letters 
that finish each word. When you see the stop sign, put your penc^! down. 

Tun the page. 

Now you are going to write some words. I will say the word and use it in a sentence. Write only the word 
that 1 teii you to write 

On line 19. write the word tat* Linda sat on the chair* Sat. 

On iine iO, write the word like* Most children like ice cream. Uke. 

On line 21. write the word dig. We will need a shovel to d|g a hole* Dfg. 

On tine 22, write the word home. Does your sister live at borne? Home. 

On line 23* write *he word cut. Use the knife to cut the caice. Cut. 

On line 24* write the word save. John wants to Mve his money* Save* 

On line 25, write the word fed. Mary fed the dog last night. Fed. 

On fine 26* write the word hot. The 5un is very hot. Hot. 
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Directions for Scoring the Dictation Section 

Tlic Dictation Scaion must be scored by the teacher. Each item (numbers 19*26) is followed by iwo scor^ 
tng ctrclc:, labeled Corrtct and Incorrect. Using a numbn^ 2 lead pencil' , Til! in the appropriate circle for 
each item: 

CoTftct ^ The word is spelled correctly, (Do not penalize students for the use of capital tetters.) 
Iricomct — The word is spelled incorrectly* or no response was attempted^ 
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PROnCIENCY VERIFICATION SYSTEMS IN SPELLING 
DIRECTIONS FOR LEVEL 2 



Geocfal Infonnfttton 

This booklet containi directions for the following PVS Spelling Inventories: 

Beglnnins Idventory—Levcl 2: Tor students who are just beginning Grade Two spelling instruction. 

Mid*Year InventOfy^-LC'^el 2; for students who have completed the first semester of Grade Two 
spelling instruction. 

End-of-Year Inventory — Level 2: for students wlio have completed Grade Twr spelling instruaion. 

Students shuuld be given the inventory that matches the le^el ofspelling materials they are using Tor in- 
structiont regardless of their grade in school For example, if Grade Two students are using materials 
normally used at Grade One, they should take the appropriate Level One inventories. 

Prepanitloo for Admintslralloii 

^ Give all students in a test group identical PVS booklets since each inventory is administered orally 
by a teacher or an aide, 

* Make sure each student has a number 2 lead pencil and an eraser. Pens or crayons cannot be used, 

* Have students write their first and last names and their teacher's name on the appropriate lines at 
fhe trp of the first page, (Some tcacheis may prefer to complete this information before handing 
uut the booklets,) 

* Help students fill in theidentificationcirdesat thetopof the first page,This information is critical 
if students' answers are to be scored and reported property. It Is recommended that Grade One 
teachers complete this Information themselve'. 

1. Have studeiiits ftUin the circle for their grade in school, (If the school is ungraded^ leave this 
space blank J 

2. Have students fill in the circles for their first and last initials^ (Students shcild iguv^ie the op- 
tional student number«This is provided for teacher convenience and is described below,) 

* Tell students that you will read the directions aloud, (Directions begin on page j.) They will answer 
each item by filling in the correct answer. Remind them to fill in the entire circle, 

* Tell students to erase any answer that they want tochange. They must eraseit completely since two 
responses are counted as an incorrect answer^ 

* Give students ample time to m -^k their answers. Re-read any item if &. student asks >'ou to do so, 

* If desired* provide practice items on the board or on ditto sheets prior to administering the inven- 
tory. The objective of a practice session is to assist students in follow'ng dtrectiuns,^ 
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Oieckiag Students* Matcrigts for Machine Scoring 



Teachers should spend a Tew minutfs sktmming the materials to see that they are correctly marked. 

Besnre Ihtt the proper marker was used. U some students have not used a number 2 ,ienciK have 
them rccopy their answers. 

Be sure that the tdenllflcilioninforrosillon on tfae front page was com|. .ledpropeHy. Students are 
identified hy their initials only. If several students have the same initials, assign numbers to all 
pupils. Stiident numbers may be assigned in addition to initials even where there is no problem 
whh pupils having the same initials. 



There is a section on the front page to mark a student number^ Two digits must be used. For exam* 
pie, irthe student's number is 2» code the number '^02/' by marking a "0** in the First column and 
a "2" in the second column. (Optional student numbers are usually taken directly from the 
teacher's ciassroom roster.) 

Be sure tbal no stray marks are on Ibe pages* Stray marks can interfere with machine scoring and 
can result in lower scores. If possible, erase all stray marks. 

Be sure tbal the Dictallon Section has been scored. Each inventory includes a list of words to be 
dictated to the students . Space provided in each booklet for student responses. Upon completion 
of the inventory, the teacher must check the dictated items and mark the appropriate scoring cir- 
cle.. Specific scoring directions are provided for each inventory. 

Completing the Classroom Identifkalion Sheet 



Read and frilow directions on the Classroom Identification Sheet. No mattzrials can be scored or sum- 
marized without the proper classroom identincation. 

^ Teachers should already knowthcir permanent District, Schc^'i» and Teacher Numbers. If they are 
not known, principals can provide this information. In the course of the school year* teachers are 
assigned mauy numbers.. Only PVS*assigned codes should be used. 

• The example below shows how teachers should mark their Classroom Identification Sheets: 

Mr Davis has 25 students in his class. His District Number Is 10. His School Number is 209. His 
Teacher Number is 41. Mr. Davis completes the number code portion of his Classroom Iden- 
tification Sheet accordingly; 



You ^hould alroidy know your Dislnct. School, and Teacher Numbers If you do not know them. 
your'prinC^Dat can qwb you IhiS mformaliOn 



Wr»te in th« numbers here 
Wnle |ust one <i\QiX m each t>cx. 
Then mark tha digil ^n the circle beiOM 



©0 

oo 

0® 

00 
00 
00 
0© 
00 
00 



® O0 

000 
000 

000 
©00 
000 
000 
©00 
©©© 



©© 

©c. L®® 



Count the number of sludenis' materials lhat you arc maHmg vvith this Classroom Identification 
Sheet Mark the circle for the nearest number 

5 10 15 20 25 30 2b 40 ^5 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 tOO 

OOOO0OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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If Mr. Davis submitted this Classroom Identiftcation Sheet with his students' matertals. he 
wouici receive 25 Individual student summaries and a Classroom Profile which summarizes the 
Performance of the enttre class. 

* MarV the number of studen's* materials to the nearest 5 (For example. Mr. Davis is submitting 25 
students' materials, so the circle I'nd^sr the number 25 is filled in. A teacher who submits 33 
students' materials marks the circle under the number 35.) 

* Some teachers prefer to receive separate reports for each instructional group. Tnis can be done by 
simply submitting a separate Oassroom Identification Sheet with each group. No special record- 
ing is necessary. For example, Ms. Jones has three instructional groups. She fills out three iden- 
tical Oassroom Identification Sheets and places one wiili each group^s materials. Ms. Jones wilt 
receive three separate reports. Each report will provide individual student summaries and an 
overall group profile. By looking at students* initials (and optional stuttent numbers, if uscdK Ms. 
Jones can easily associate each report with the propr. group. 

Always place the completed classroom identification sheet on top of thr stacic of students * materials. 



DIRECTIONS FOR THE BEGINNING INVENTORY— LEVEL 2 
TEACHER,* 

IxftOk at Number 1. Which letter begins uic ward? Fill in the circle under the answer. 

Now do the next nine items by yourselves^ Fill in the circle under the letter 
that begins each word. When you see the stop sign« put your pencil down. 

(Circulate arour^d the class to make sure tf t students understand the directionsJ 

Look at Number U. Which letter finishes the wokd? Fill in the circle under the answer 

Now do the rest of the page by yourscKes. Fill in the circle under the letter 
that finishes each word^ When yon see the stop sign* put your pencil down. 

Tdm the page» 

Look at Nu»er 16. Which letter goes in the middle of the word? Fill in the cirde under the 

answer. 

Now do the re^i of the page by yourselves^ Fill in the circle under the tetttr 
that goes in the middle of each word^ When you see the stop sign, put your 
pencil down^ 

Turn tic pu^t. 

Now you are going to write some words. 1 will say the word and use it in ascufnec. Write only the word 
that 1 tell you to write. 

On line 2U VifWc the word run. How fast can you run? Run* 

On line 21* wriie the word pet. John has a pet rabbit. PeK 
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On tine 23, write thv vvord top. The glass is on the top shelf. Top. 
On line 24, write the word had. The children had a good time. Had* 
On line 25, write the word wltt. Our team will win the game. Wiiit 

DirecUoos for Scoring the Dictation Section 

Tl>e Dictation Section must be scored by the teacher. Each item (numbers 21-25) in this seaion is fol- 
lowed by two scoring circles. The circles are labeled C<m»ct and tnc<miel. Using a namb^r 2 lead pencil 
flU in the appropriate circle for each item by applying the following criteiia; 

Corr«et ^ The word is spelled correctly. (Do not penalize students for the use of capital letters.) 

Incorrect The word is spelled incorrectly, or no response was attempted. 



t 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ifHE MID-YEAR INVENTORY— LEVEL 2 

TEACHER; 



Look It Number 1. 



Which letter begins the word? Fill tn the circle under the answer. 



Now do the rest of these items by yours<ttvcs. Each word is missing one or 
more letters. In some words* the first letter j$ missing. In some other words, 
the middle of the wotd or the end of the word is missing. Look at each word 
carefully and then flilin the circle under the answer. Keep working until you 
see the stop sign; then put yotir pencil down. 



(Circulate around the class to make sure that students understand titf directions, "iiudtjnts are to 
continue working until they complete item 2SJ 

Now turn the page. 

Now you are going to write some words. I will say the word a»d use it in a sentence. Write only the word 
that 1 tc*l you to write. 



On 


line 


24. 


write 


the 


word 


gum., Alice bought some gum at the store. Cum. 


On 


line 


25* 


write 


the 


word 


hin. We walked to the top of the hill. Hill. 


On 


line 


26. 


write 


the 


word 


Joke. I laughed when Alex told a Joke., Joke. 


On 


line 


27, 


write 


the 


word 


feed. Ralph likes to feed tlie D:rds. Feed* 


On 


line 


28. 


write 


the 


word 


pop. 1 didn^t mean to pop the balloon. Pop. 


On 


line 


29* 


write 


the 


word 


ride. Would you like to ride my bike? Ride. 


On 


line 


30* 


write 


the 


word 


sad. Mary told us a sad storv. Sad. 


On 


line 


31. 


write 


!he 


word 


web.. The spider is ::pinning a web. Web. 


On 


line 


32* 


write 


the 


woid 


bake. Shal! we bake some cookies? Bake. 



lowt^ Ky'two scoring circles ^The circles are labeled Correct atid tncorrect.Usinga number 2 lead pencil, 
nil ih the appropriate circle for each item by applying the following criteria: 



^ CofTvct The word is spelled correctly. (Do not penalize students for the use of capital letters.) 
tneorrect^The word is spelled incorrectly^ or no response was attempted.. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE END-OF-YEAR INVENTORY—LEVEL 2 

TEACHEK: 



Now do the rest of the itenis by yourselves. Each word is missing one or 
more letters. Itt some wo<'ds» the missing part is at the end of the word; in 
other >frords, the missing pan is at the beginning of the word. Look at each 
word c?<-* fully and Viil in the circle under the answer. Keep working until 
you see the stop sigp; then put your pencil do^vn. You may begin. 



(Grcutate around thi class to mah sure thQt students understand the directions* Students are to 
continue working uniil they compleie item 22*) 

Now turn the page. 

Now you are going to write some words. I will say the word and use it in a sentence. Write only the word 
that I ten you to write. 



On 


line 


23. 


write 


the 


word 


rain. I think it will rain today. Ratn. 


On 


line 




write 


the 


word 


town^ John is moving to another town. Town. 


On 


tine 


25. 


write 


the 


word 


broom. Use the broom \o s^iveep the floor.: Broom. 


On 


line 


26, 


write 


the 


word 


drive. My brother can drive a car. Drive. 


On 


line 


27, 


write 


the 


word 


cook. What sha,. wc cook for dinner? Cook. 


On 


line 


28. 


write 


the 


word 


read. Elena likes to read animal stories. Reai!. 


On 


line 


29. 


write 


the 


word 


soap. Wash your hands with soap and water. Soap. 


On 


line 


30. 


write 


the 


word 


Sweet, This candy is ve*y sweet.: Sweet. 



Directions for Scoring the Dictation Section 

The Dictation Seaion must be scored by the teacher. Each item (numbers 23-30) in this section is fol- 
lowed by two scoring circles.. The cirdes are labeled Correct and Ineorrect. Using a number 2 lead pencil, 
fill in the appropriate circle for each item by applying the following criteria: 

Corract — The word is spelled correctly, fDo not penalize students for the use of capital letters.) 

tneofraet *-The word is spelled incorrectly » or no response was attempted. 



Look Nnmber 1. 



Which letter or letters com|>)eie the word? Fill in th 
answer. 



,r the 
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PROFICIENCY VERIFICATION SYSTEMS IN SPEtUNG 
DIRECTIONS FOR LEVEL 3 

General Informalion 

This booklet contains directions for the Tollowtng PVS Spelling Inventories: 

Beginning lnventor>*-Level 3: Tor students who are just beginning Grade Three spelling instruction. 

Mid-Year loventory—Level i; for students who have completed the first semester of Grade Three 
speQing instruction* 

Eci«!M>f-YeBr Inventory— Level 3: for students who have completed Grade Three spelling instruction* 

Students should be given the inventory that matches the level of spdling materials they are using for in^ 
struction* regardless of their grade in school. For ex tmple^ if Grade Three students a^^e using materials 
normally used at Grade Two. they should taXe the appropriate Grade Two inventories. 

Ft-epftration for Administration 

« Give alt students in a test group identical PVS booklets. 

« Make sure each student has a number! lead pencil and an eraser. Pens or crayons cannot be i*sed. 

« Have students write their first and last names and their teacher^ name on the appiopriate lines at 
the top of the first page. (Some teachers may prefer to complete this information before handing 
out the booklets.) 

« Help students fill in the identification circles at the top of the ftrsl page. This information is critical 
if students* ans^^crs are to be scored and reported properly. Again, some teachers may wish to 
complete this information themselves, 

1. Have students fill in the circle for their grade in school.^ (If the school is ungraded, leave t 
^ space blank.) 

n 

^ 2. Have students fill ir the ciicles for their first and last initials, (Students should ignore t 
tional student number. This is provided for teacher convenience and is described belo 

• Tell students that they are to read the directions for e^ch item and then fill in the circle ft>rthe(:or- 
red answer- 

« Telf students to erase any answer that they want to change. They must erascit completely since two 
responses are counted as an incorrect answer. 

« Give students ample time to mark their answers. 

* If desired t provide practice items on the board or on ditto sheets prior to adininistering the inven- 
tory. Ill objective of a practice session is to assist students in following directions. 
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Chcckthg Students* Materials for Machine ScoJag 



Teachers should spend a few minutes skimmr^g the materials to see 4iat they are correctly marked. 

Be sure thai the proper marker was used. If some students have not used a number 2 pencil* have 
them recopy their answers. 

Be sure that the idealiflcatioii Information on the front page was completed properly. Students are 
identified hy their initials only. If several students have the same initials, assign numbers to all 
pupils. Student numbers may be assigned in addition to initials even where there is nc problem 
with pupils having the same initials. 

There is a section on the front page to mark a student number. Two digits must be used. For exam* 
pie, if the student's number is 2, code the number '"02/* by marking a 'M)" in the first column and 
a '"2" in the sei:ond column. (Optional student numbers are usually taken directly from the 
teacher's classroom roster.) 

Be sure that no stray m%rks are on the pages. Stray marks can interfere with machine scoring and 
can resuh in Icwer scores. If possible, erase all stray marks. 

Be sure that the Dictation Scctlozt has been scored. B^dh inventory includes a list of words to be 
dictated to the students. Space is provided in each booklet for student responses. Upon completion 
of the inventory, the teacher must check the dictated items and mark the appropriate scoring cir- 
cle. Specific scoring directions are provided for each inventory. 



Completing the Oassroom Identification Sheet 



Read and follow directions on the Classroom identification Sheet*. No materials can be scored or sum- 
marized without the proper classroom identification. 

* Teachers should already know their permanent District, School, and Teacher Numbers. If they are 
not known» principals can provide this information^ In the course of the school year» teachers are 
assigned many numbers. Onty PVS-assigned codes should be used. 

* The example beiow shows how teachers should mark their Classroom Identification Sbeetsi 

Mr. Davis has 25 students in his class. His District Number is 10. His School Number is20d. His 
Teacher Number Is 4t. Mr. Oavis completes the number code portion of his Q^ssroom tderv 
tif icattpn Sheet accordingly: 



You should already know your Dtstrtct School, and Teacher Numoers. It yoif do no^ptow them, 
your ^^incipal can give you thts mformation. 



Wrile (H the number^ here - 
Wrde |ust one digit m each box. 
Then mark the digit jn the circle beiow. 




mi 




CouM ih€ number of students' malenai^ thai you are mailing wrth thiS Ctas&room lden;ificalion 
Sheet Mark the circle for the nearest number 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 CO 65 90 95 lOD 

0000«000000000000000 



If Mr Davis submltteo this Classroom Identthcatlon Sheet with his students' matertats. he 
would receive 25 Individual student summaries and a Clas^i oom Profile vhlch summarizes the 
perforrr^nce of the entire class. 



* Mark the number of students* materials to the nearest S. (For exampK Mr. Davis is submitting 25 
students* materials^ so the circle under the numbet 25 is fllled in. A teacher who submits 33 
students* materials marks the circle under the number 35.) 

* Some teachers prefer to receive separate reports for each tnstructic ial group* This can be done by 
simply submitting a separate Classroom Identification Sheet with each group. No special record^ 
ing is necessary. For example^ Ms. Jones has three instnictto-^al ^roup:;. Shr fills out three iden- 
tical Qassroom Identiflcation Sheets and placvi o*^e with each gioup*s nidterials. Ms, Jones will 
receive three separate reports. Each report vill provide individjal student summaries and an 
overall group profile. By looking at students* initials (and optional student numbers, if used)« Ms. 
Jones can easily associate each report with the picpcr group. 

Atways place the completed classroam tdentifiaaion shtet on top of the stack of students* materials. 



Directions for Administering the Dictation Section 

When aU students have completed the niuhiple-choice sectiotu of the ^ xntory, have them turn to the 
Dictation Section ijn page 4. Dictate the applicable words as indtcctec! t>etow: 

Dictation— Beginning Inventory 

TEAaiEit: 

On line 21, write tht d rain. Mike is walking in the rsin^ Rain. 

On line 22« write the word luncb. MarTa will eat her luacb* Lunch* 

On line 23, write the word wood* put some wood on the fire. Wood. 

On tine 24« write the word bulh. John will give the dog a bath. Balb. 

On line 25, wTite the word why^ I wonder why Alice isn't here. Wby* 

On fl|^6, write ^.he word prin. Patricia won the first prize* Priz^* 

0(^e 27, write the wor j bripg. What did yt>u bring-to the picnic? Bring. 

Dictation— Mid 'Ye«r Invento^f ^ 

Ou :-tie 21, write :he word pitcti. Gloria will pitch the ball. Pilcb* 

On line 2?, write the word stiff. My arm is sore and stiff. Stiff. 

Ott tine 23. write the word march The band will march in the parade. Msrch. 

On li \e 24, write the word burn. Do you think this wood will burn? 
Bum. * - 

, On line 25, write the word small. One cat is large^ The other is small. 
Small. 
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On line 


26. 


write 


the 


word 


shift. Tom is wearing a new shirt. Shirt. 


On line 


27. 


writf 


the 


word 


die. Water the flowers before they die. Die* 


On line 


28. 


write 


the 


word 


send. Did you send the package? Send. 



Dlctnlion-'Eiid^f-Year lavenlory 

On line 20, write the won) fM. Help me pnl! the WogeQ* Pull. 

On line 21, write the word ccnis. John has ten cents to spend. Cents. 

On line 22. write the word lawn Did you mow the Tront lawn? Lawn. 

On line 23, write the word tight. These shoes are too light. Tight. 

On line 24, wriie the word hatr. Comb your hair before you leave. Hair. 

On line 25, write the word chance. Linda has a chance to win. Chince. 

On line 26. write the word dear. The water was cool and dear. Clear. 

On line 27. write the word tear Do not tear the paper. Tear. 
Directions for Scoring the Diclation Section 

The Diaation Section must be scored by the teacher. Each item in this sectbn is followed by two scoring 
ctrdes. The circles are labeled Correct and Incorrect. Using a numher 2 lead pencil, fill in the ap^ 
propriate drcle for each item by applying the following criteria: 

Conract The word is spelled correctly. (Do not penaliie student for the use of capital letters.) 

Incorrect-^ The word is spelled incorrealy* or no respoase was attempted. 
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PROFiCmNCY VERinCATION SYSTEMS IN SPELUNG 
DIRECTIONS fOR LEVELS 4, 5, AND < 



ikmtni lafomafloB 

Tbis booklet contaii: difcctions for all PVS SpdUng mvaitoriet it Levds 4, S« tod 6. Each level his a 
Bc|lnnlng Inventory, a Mid-Year lnventc»y, mi an End^f-Year Inventi»y. 

Stitdenu ibotild be given tbe iii^*ent<»7 that inatdM ^ 

butrucdon, regirdtess of their grade in school. Fckr euunpte, if Grade Fiv« ttudcnu are usutg materials 
Mffnally used at Grade Four* Uiey should take the ipproi»iate Level Four uivtntoriet. 

PktpMTtlkm for AdmininratkHi 

• Give e«cb student a PVS booklet and an answo' sheet. 

• Mike sure each student has a number 2 lead peudl and an eraser. Pens cannot be used. 

• Have students write thetr first and last names and their i[eacher*s name on the appropriate lines at 
the top of the answer sheet. 

• students fill In the identification circles at ihe top of the answer sheet. This information is 
critical if students* answers are to be scored and reported properly. 

t. Have students fill hi the circle for iheir grade in schooK Of tb^; school is ungraded* leave this 
space blank.) 

2. Have students fill hi ihe circle for the levci number of the PVS Invemory th y are about to take. 

3. Have studenu fill hi ihe circle that mdicates the type A hiventory they are about to take 0.e., 
Beginningi Mid-Year, or End^f-Year). 

4. Have students fiQ in ihe cirdes for their first and last initials. CStudems should ignore the op- 
iwnal student number. This is providi^ for teacher convenience and is described bek>w.) 

• TeH sitldcnts that all answers must be Dttrk^ o^^ the answer ^eet. They should b^ ^ery carjful to 



yt * icusiuuctiisuiaivi answers musi dc iwiv^ yiiiiicwi^w^ siiwi. mcj miuw4u iv 

1 fj^ marK their answers in the righi plaoj^^^ ^'^^^T^ K^ind th^ to fiTin the entire circle. 
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• TeU students to erase any answer th|[fm|f^^ change. They must erase it^completely since two 
responses are coun*^ as an incorrect linmr. ^ 

• Give students ample lime to ma^k ibdr answers^ 

• If desired, provide practice iiems on the board or on ditto sheets prior to admhustering the inven- 
tory. However, be careful to avoid ihe actual content of the inventory. The objective of a practice 
session is to assist students in following directions. 
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CbccUiif Stttdcttlt* MmeM for M«cldM Scorlftt 



Teachers should spend t few minules skiminiiig the maieriils lo see that they are ct rectty marked. 

Be sire that the proper marker wai used* If some studenu have not used a number 2pencil, have 
them recopy their iftswen. 

Be fire thai the Meatiflcatiott taffmnalte* wai conipleled r "Opeily. Students are identified by 
their initials only. If several studenu have the same nitiats* assign numbers to all ptq>il$. ^udent 
numbers may be assigned in addition to initials even where there is no problem with pupils having 
the same inititb. 



There is a section on the answer sheet to mark a student numb$r> Two digiu must be used. For ex* 
am|^, if the student*s number is 2« code the number by marking a **0** in the first column 
aid a "2** in the second column. (Optional student numbers ate usually taken directly from the 
teacher's classroom n»ter.) 

Be sire that no ftray marhs ate on the uiwer sheet. Stray marks can interfere with machine scor- 
ing and can result in lower scores. If possible* erase all stray marks. 

Be sire that the DtctaUon Section has been teoted. Each inventory includes a list of words to be 
dictated to the studenu* Space is provided on the answer sheet for student responses. Upon com- 
pletion of the inventory* the teacher must check the dictated items and mark the appropriate scor- 
ing circle. Spedflc scoring directions are provided for each inventory. 



Completing the Oassroom Idealiflcatlon Sheet 



Read and follow directions on the Oassroom Identiflcation Sheet. No answer sheets can be scored or 
summarized without the proper classroom identiflcation. 

• Teachers should already know their permanent District* School* and Teacher Numben. Ifthey arc 
not known* principals can provide this information. In the course of the school year* teachers are 
assigned many numbers. Only PVS-assigned codes should be used. 

* The example below shows how tearjters should mark their Oassroom Identiflcation Sheets: 



Mr. Davis has 25 studenta In hit class. His District Number is 10* His School Number Is 209. HIa 
Taacher Number Is 41. Mr Davis completes the numt>er code portion of his Classroom tden^ 
tiflcatlon Sheet according))! y f 



tiflcatlon Sheet accordln^ltt ^ y f 

Vou should already know wmi%U\el School, and Teacher Numbers, If you i^ja£m th*m 
your pfineJpalean giv« you ^IMa tnlormation. _ 



WfitjUtn ttie numtiefs here. 
Wri»e (u^^e digit in each t>oN. 
Then marlf the olgtt in the circle below. 




Count the number of siudents* materials that you are mailing witn this Classroom tdentilicatton 
Sheei. Ma^ the circte for the nearest number 

5 10 IS 20 25 30 35 40 4S SO 55 60 6S rO 75 ^ 65 90 dS too 

0 0 00*00000000000 oooo 
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It Mr Duvls tutxnllM this Ct«t«room Identltication Sheet with Ms srwtants' answer sheets, he 
wouU feceive 25 imttvlchw etudent suimiwies end a Citstroort Profile which summa-iz^ it»e 
performencc of the enUre clue. 

• Murk the nutnlMr of iiuwcr ^iMi t^^ the neatest 5 ;For example, Mr* Davis is submittinf 25 
answer sheeu. so the drcte unckk* the number 25 is ^Vfi in* A teadier who subtniu 33 answer 
iKifCtt marks the circle under the number )5*) 

^ Some teachen prefei' to reccivt separate reports for each instructional group* This can be dOM by 
simi^ tulnnittiiv a separate Oazsroom Idmtifkation Sheet with eacb grotip* No special re<md- 
iiV b necessary. For example, Ms. lones has three instructional (roups. She fills out three ulen- 
tical Classroom Identification Sheets and places one with each troup^ answer sheets. Ms* Jones 
wiB receive three separate reporu. Sach report will provide individual studem summaries and an 
overall group profile. By looking at studenu' initials (and optional student numbers, if used), Ms. 
Jones can easily assodcte ewh report with the proper group. 

Aiw^jff phc€ the co9t^ki€4 dessroom (thnt^fkMiion lAm en top of the stack of students* answer 
sheets. 



Pifectlow for Adndnbteriui tfce Dki^fkm Sectloa 

When aU studenu have completed the mu>tiple<hoice sections of the inventory, help tbsm t^cate the 
DkUtkMi sectton on their answer sheets. The diluted words are to be written on the app;opriate, 
alphabetically ordered lines* Dictate the ap^>licable words as indicated below: 

LEVEL 4 

Beginning Inventory (Level 4) 
TEACHER: 

On line A, write bright. The i un \% very bright. Bright. 

On line B, write match. Use a nL.tcb to light the Are. Match. 

On line C, write nke. Isabel has a eke voice. Nice. 

On line D, write storm. It rained duri ig the storm* Siorm. 

On r.ie E, write dty. Los Angeles is a large dty* Qty. 

On line F, write ground^The seeds Tel] to the g^oamT. Ground. 

On line G, write near, Don't stand near the edge. Near* 

On line H. write sctre^ D^l the movie scare you? Scare. 
Mld*Year inventory (Levei 4) 
TEACHER: 

On line A, write worlds Th: space craft flew around the world* Wo^ttl 
On line B, write health. Exercise ts important to your health. Ilnlth* 
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On Unc C, write tbkf. The offtcm caught the tWcf. TMcf . 

On line D, write sink. A heavy object wtU stale in water. Sink. 

On line write cbtM. Mr. and Mrs* Brown have one dtiM. ChiM. 

On line P, write tUrd. My brother is in the Ihlfd grade, llilrd. 

On Unc G, write ImH* The accident wasn't anyone's iMilt. FaiA. 

On line H, write bomu* This ball won't bonce. Boucc. 

On line 1* write earn. How much money did you ean? Earn. 

On line J, write scratch. A cat can scratch with its claws* Sentfh. 
EM-or*Year Inveotofy (Le^H 4) 
TBACHER: 

On line A, write fn^. Ralph loves to eat diocolate f«dge. Fodge. 
On line B, write wrist. Your wiist is part of your arm. Wrist. 
On line C, write quake. Did you feel the ground quake? Quake. 
On line D, wri*e knit. I would like to kidt a sweater* Knit. 
On liiie E, write bomb. The army tested a large bomb in the desert. 



On line F, write charge. General Lee led the charge. Charge. 

On line G, write taught. My sister taught me how to swim. Tangbl. 

On line H, write shore. The sea gulls landed on the shore. Shore. 

On line 1, write potat. A needle has a sharp point. Point. 

^ On line J, write bought. Amy bougbt a gift with her own money. 
Bought. 

LEVELS 

Beglanbig Irventory (Lev^ 5) 
TBACHERt 

On line A, write huge. An elephant is a huge animal. Huge. 

On line B, write drank* The thirsty dog drank some water. Drank. 

On line C, write knife. Use a kaiU to cUi the cake. Knife. 

On tine D, write brought, Dantd brought his lunch with him. 
Brought. 
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\ On ttoe write wmy. Try not to woiiy about the game. Worry. 

On Une F, write leavti. The team Tdl ofr the tret. I4ivts. 

On lioe O, write cHtet. We visited three dirrercnt dttct. Oties. 

On tine H, write Aortcit. Jim is the tlmtett boy in bit dais. Shortest. 

On Une I, write lately. Have you been to the show hrtcly? Lately. 

On tine J, write tte*< The children will share the candy. Share. 
Mid-Vcar Inventory (Levsl S) 
TEACHES: 

On line A> write crowd. A hrge crowd of people watched the show. 
Crowd. 

On line B, write trophy. The winner will receive a large trophy. 
Tkophy. 

On tine C, write aothhif . Eddie was sure thitt nothing would happoi. 
NotUng. 

On Ibie D, write nde. How long did they mk the coujttry? Rale. 

On line E. ^miie soiqi. Let's have some soap Tor lunch. Soap. 

On line write earn. How much money did you earn? Earn. 

On line O, write refffl. Please reflU my gbus with water. RefU. 

On line H, write Jord. This Jord is worth a lot of money. Jewd. 

On tine 1. write medkd. Sick people often need nedlcd treatment. 
Medkd. 

On line J, write sprinkle. Did you fed a sprinkle or rain? Sprinkle. 
EBd<>of-yetr Inventory (Levd S) 
TEACHER: 

On line A, write suggest. I suggest that you do your best. Suggest. 

On line B, write cause. EmUy always supports a worthy cause. Cause. 

On line C, write touch. The runner must touch every base. Touch. 

On line write due. The detectives are searching Tor a due. One. 

On line E, write dismiss. The teadier wiH dismiss the class. Dismbs. 

On Une write careful. Se careful when you cross the street. Careful. 

On line G, write champion. Citation was a champion race*horse. 
Oiamplon. 

On line H, write prkdess. Mr. Jones has a priceless diamond. 
Prteeless. 



5 
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On Une I, write Udmy. All the playm were tired and fUrrty. lliifsiy. 
On Hue Jt write believe. Miguel doesn't bdlevt in gbosti. BcBeve^ 



LEVEL 6 

Ittvcntoiy (Ltvet 
TEACHER: 

On line A, ^ite koMejr. Most bean like to eat bowjr. Hoaejr. 
On line B, write tMot. Do you know the words to that tune? Tttw. 
Cto Une C, write tcnrdi. Hdp me aearch for my missing watch. 

On Une D, write keml. The kcnnd has many dofs and cau. KauwI. 

On Une E, write iroible. Did you have tmUe with your homework? 
TrOttUe. 

On Une F, write CBNgy* The sun is a good source of cmgy. Eaeiiy 
On line write hntise. I have a bniisc where I bumped my kne*. 



On Une Ht write wondertnl. Everyone had a wonderlM time. 
Wonderful. 

On Une It write fearless. The lion is a brave and fearlcsi animal. 
Fearless. 

On line h write healthy. Exercise helps us stay healthy. Healthy^ 

MUE-Ycar Inventory (lev£t 6) 
TEACHER: 

On Une A, write ounce. The recipe calls for one ounce of milk. 
Ounce. 

On line B, write nephew. Mrs. Oarda has a niece and nephew. 
Nephew. 

On line C, write coupon. Joyce has a coupon for a flree hamburger. 
Coupon. 

On D, write represent. Will you represent our school? Represent. 

On Une E, write oatlonal. George Washington was a national hero. 
National. ^ 

On Une F, write laundry. Tomorrow we must wash the laundry. 
Laundry. 

On line G, write rough. The wood was too rou^ to carve. Rough. 

On line H, wiite disloyal. The spy was dlsloyid to his country. 
DMoyal. 
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On line U write dectlM. Did you vote in the class ekctkM? Ekctim. 

On line J, write «ppran. I hope you amprovf of my choi^. Approve. 
BM^'Yc«r bmntwy (Levettf 
TEACHER: 

On line A, write cbcnbt. John's mother is a cbenUit. Cbemlit. 

On tine B, write wldrtle. Dogs can hear a very shriQ wUsOe. WMitle. 

On line C, write parMkute, The parachute floated to the ground* 
Parachute. 

On line D, write patievt. The doctor took cafe of the patieut. PaM^. 

On line E, write stattou. Do you have a favorite radio statfoa? 
Statim. 

On line F, write vefu. A vfia carries blood through your body. Veiu. 

On line O, write Mgbt. Hie truck was loaded with firel||it. FVfiflrt. 

On line H, write coMiftt. Most sidewalks are made of concrete. 
Concrete. 

On line h write boulder. A large boulder rolltd down the mountain. 
Bontdcf. 

On line h write mosfad. Teresa has a lot of mi^cal talent, Mu^cal. 
DtKctlons for Scoring the Dictation Sectloii 

The Dictatioii Section must be scored by the teacher. Each item in this section is fcUowed by two scoring 
circles. The circles are labeled R for Right and W for Wrong. Us^ a number 2 lead pencil, fill in the ap* 
propriate drcle for each item by applying the following criteria: 

"*-The word is spelled cofTectly.(Po not penalize students for the use of cap^ 

WfoagfW)— The word is spelled incorrectly, or no response was attempted. 
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NAME 



PVS SPELLING INVENTORY 
Answer Sheet 



TEACHER. 



What grad* art you In? Mai1( tlw gnd* iHimbtf htr*. ^ 0®®0®00® 

Look at th* taval numtMr at mt top of your tMt booklet Mark tbt iml Iwn. ^ 000 



Mark tiM 



0 



typ* of lnvtnt<»y you a^ taking htr*. m MW-Ymt 0 

' End^ YMT © 



U»tk your fiftt Initial. 



00©®®®©®O0®©®®®®®®0®®®®®®® 



Uttk your last Initial. 



®®®@®®®ej0®@©®@@®®®®®®®®®®® 



Mtfk your t««t answtrt bolow. 8* aura you 
mttk youranswert from top to bottom. Just 
maili on* «i«w«r for «aeh quotHoa 





I ®®®® 


t7®®®® 


2®®®@ 


t8®®©@ 


3®®©® 


t9®©©® 


4®®®@ 


20®®©@ 


5®®©® 


21®®®® 


6®®®@ 


22®®©@ 


7®®®® 


23®©©® 


8®®®@ 


24®®©@ 


90®®® 


25®®®® 


to®®®© 


26®®®@ 


tl®®©® 


270®®® 


I2®®©@ 


28®®®@ 


13®®®® 


29®®®® 


U®®©@ 


30®®®@ 


t&®®®@ 


3t®®®® 


t6®®©@ 


32®®®@ 1 



A. 

B. 

C. 

0. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

t. 

J. 



DICTATION 



TEACMK 
ONLY 



®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 

®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 



ERIC 
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OPTIONAL 


PUPa MO 






® 


® 


® 




® 


® 


® 


® 


0 


® 


® 


® 


® 


® 


® 


® 


® 


® 


® 


® 



Teacher 

School . 
District. 



CLASSROOM IDENTIFICATION SHEET 

• No iiwt«rta!» cm bt •contd or tummwlMd wtttwut a Ctestrown Htontiflcatlon ^wot 

• Bo vory coraful to pfovldo tlw eonoct Idofitlllcttlon numbort. II ■ dMsroom It Wontiltod inconoctly, 
• Soother may not roootvo a cUwwroom roport 

• Placo t comptotod Montlltcttton ohoot on TOP OF ALL PUPIL MATERIALS THAT ARE MAILED. 

• II you «• not turo how to marie tho numbor codot, ooo tbo PVS dlroctlcna pampMat 



USE A NUMBER 2 PENCIL ONLY 



You ^KHiIrt already icnow your dlotrlcttochool, and taacharnttiid>ar». II you do not know 
thorn, your principal can ghro you tMo inlonnitlon. Soo iho PVS diroctlono pampNot 
for tho Instructional program coda numtwro. 



Wrtta In tha numbora bar*. - 
Wftta |uat ona dlQtt In each box. 
Than maric tha dtglt m tha clrdo balow. 




Count tho numbor of puplto* matartaSs that you aro mailing with tMa Claaaroom Idonf Ill- 
cation Shoat Made tha circle lor tha nearest number. 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 S0 55 60 6S 70 75 80 85 90 9S100 

oooooooooooooooooooo 



ERIC 
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PVS SPELLING— BEGINNING INVENTORY: LEVEL 1 



NAME 



TEACHER 



Fkst IfiHIil 
Lttt liilttd 




oTgTo 






Page 2 



» VISUAL DISCRIMINATION 



>■ 
] 

c i 
a: I 


t 

1 e o c 
1 0 0 0 


« a 

h 


i h n b 
[ 0 0 0 


= a 

u 1 


1 n u m 
j 0 0 0 


^ 10. 

i \ 


F i j g 
j 0 0 0 


= 11. j 

b 


p d b 
0 0 0 



= LET TER RECOGNITIO N 

« 12. 

z s c 

= 0 0 0 

» 13. 

W U V 

= 0 0 0^ 

^ 14. 



S 
0 



j 

0 



y 

0 



16. 



m 
0 



n 
0 



w 
0 



16. 



d 
0 



P 
0 



b 
0 



ERIC 
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Pace 4 




^ 21. 

■ ;:e: 



Good 

0 



AccfptoW* UnACCtpUMt 

0 0 



PVS SPEI.UNG-.MID-YEAR INVENTORY: LEVEL 1 



NAME. 



TEACHER. 




i;o: :q: 



oToToToToToToToToTo 



oioTo 




1^ 
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Page 4 
^ DICTATION 



ss 19. 



= 20. 



= 21. 



= 22. 



Cootct 

0 

Corrtct 

0 



Comet Iftcofftct 
0 0 

Comet Ificomel 

0 0 

Comet Ificorrtet 

0 0 
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PVS SPELLING— END-OF-YEAR INVENTORY: LEVEL 1 

NAME TEACHER 




CONSONANTS 



2. 



4. 



5 



ive 




_eU 



_ap 




_ake 




—US 




—up 



V 

0 



w 
0 



n 
0 



w 
0 



d 
0 



k 
0 



f 
0 



m 
0 



w 
0 



1 

0 



b 

0 



c 
0 



p 

0 



V 

0 



m 
0 



r 
0 



P 
0 



g 
0 




' erJc 
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Page 2 




0 



lncom«t 

0 



Comet 

0 



Ineorrtct 

0 



Cornel 

0 



Conoel 

0 



Inconoet 

0 



Conoet 

0 



Ificorriet 

0 



Conoet 

0 



locoffoet 

0 



Conoet 

0 



Ineontel 

0 



Conoet 



Ificonoet 



PVS SPELLING— BEQINNiNQ INVENTORY: LEVEL 2 



NAME. 



TEACHER. 




:o:o:o:Qio:o:o:o:die 




Page 2 




VOWELS 




403 



Page 4 ' 

DICTATION 

21. 



= 23. 



» 24 



- 26. 



Cornel IfteooMrt 

0 0 

Con#6t Incoiwol 

0 0 

OofT%Ql lncofi#cl 

0 0 

Comet Ineeiraet 

0 0 

Comet incotTtel 
0 0 



404 



PVS SPELUNQ-MtD-YEAR trtVENTORY: LEVEL 2 

NAME TEACHER 



ERIC 



raSi™ oToTeToToToToToTo^^ 








i IM 



CONSONANTS 



5. 



7. 




6 





-ell 




—up 



_1X 



and 




_ire 




ha_ 




ttt™ 



m 
0 



c 
0 



n 
0 



r 
0 



f 
0 



b 
0 



d 
0 
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w 
0 



k 
0 



z 
0 



r 
0 



1 

0 



V 

0 



t 
0 



b 
0 



lo 




bioTo 



r 
0 



g 
0 



s 
0 



h 

0 



w 
0 



8 

0 



d 
0 



g 

0 



Page 2 
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PaffeS 




P«te4 

DICTATION 

24. 



26. 



28. 



27. 



28. 



= 29. 



s 30. 



31. 



32. 



3 o 

ERIC 



COflMt 

o 

CmtmI 

0 



OonMt 

o 



Cornel 
O 
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PVS SPELUNQ-END-OF-YEAR INVENTORY: LEVEL 2 

NAME TEACHER 



CONSONANTS 



6 



8I__ 



X 

0 



s 
0 



oToTo 



1. 














ck 


c 


k 






0 


0 


0 


2. 














1 


ff 


11 






0 


0 


0 



ks 
0 



Page2 
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Pages 




411 



Page 4 

DICTATION 

23. 



= 24. 



25. 



= 26. 



= 27. 



s 28. 



= 29. 



« 30. 



Con«el |i 

0 0 



Comet 

0 

CofTtel 

0 

Comet 

0 

Comet 

0 

Cornel 

0 



Cornel 

0 0 



ComcX 

0 
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PVS SPELLING-BEGINNING INVENTORY: LEVEL 3 



NAME 



TEACHER. 




PIC 

i,©io:o:o;o:o:o;o:oio: 



oToTo 



CONSONANTS 

Which letter or letters finish the word? 



1. 




_urab 



h 
0 



th 
0 



t 
0 



2. 




ki 



ng 
0 



n 
0 



g 
0 




8 

0 



ch 
0 



sh 
0 




_ale 



wh 
0 



w 
0 



hw 
0 





Page 2 




VOWELS 

Which letter or letters finish the word? 



s 11. 




ete 
0 



eal 
0 



eel 
0 



= 12. 



ch. 



sn 
0 



ane 
0 



am 
0 



= 13. 




ow 
0 



o 
0 



ou 
0 



= 14 




= 15. T 



ook 
0 

ale 
0 



ouk 
0 

al 
0 



uk 

0^ 

aU 
0 



Paf(e3 



STRUCTURE 

Answer the questions. 
16. 

Which word comes first 

in a dictionary? sun car pan 

0 0 0_ 

17. 

Which word come last 

in a dictionary? fast Uke tree 

0 0 0 



Which word finishes the sentence? 



18. 



Where have you 
all day? 



been 
0 



bin 
0 



ben 
0 



19. 



20. 



Please 

the book. 



me 



When the 

bell ring? 



giv 
0 



duz 
0 



geve 
0 



does 
0 



give 
0 



dos 

0 




ERIC 
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DICTATION 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



26. 



26. 



27. 



ERIC 



0 0 

Comet tocofTM 

0 0 

C«mcl kicorract 

0 0 

Comd lf»eoff«ol 

0 0 

CoffMt Incofract 

0 0 

Comet Incorrftct 

0 0 

CofDtct Incormct 

0 0 



PVS SPEUINQ-MID-YEAR INVEHTORY: LEVEL 3 



NAME. 



TEACHER. 




:e:o:o:®:o:©io:o:oib 



oToTo 



ERIC 



CONSONANTS 

Which letter or letters finish the word? 



1. 

_oom dr far b 




0 0 0 



ake fin 8 sm 



3* 

la m p mp 




SI 



4. 

te nt 



Read the sentence. 

Which letter or letters finish the word? 



6. 

John fell o__ the bike. f ft ff 



0 0 0 



6. 

Try to ca the ball 

with one hand. sh tch ch 



0 0 0 
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VOWELS 

Beod the sentence. 
2= Which letter or letters finish the word? 

a 7. 

Put some s_ Jt on the eggs. aw a o 

= 0 0 0 
= 8. 

Please t— your shoe. ie i y 

s 0 0 0 
« 9. 

Ilie cows are in the b n. or a ar 

0 0 0 

= 10. 

Sue goes to this ch ch. er ir ur 

0 0 0 

= 11. 

Which runner will be f_^t? ir 'jr er 

0 0 0 

= 12. 

Marta helped b„ brother. ur er ir 

0 0 0 



418 



Pages 

AFFIXES 



Which speiling i$ correct? Remember the rules 
you have learned about adding emtings to words. 








13. 










fast 4 er 


faster 


fastter 


fastr 


SI 




0 


0 


0 




14. 










make 4 ing 


makeing 


macking 


making 


= 




0 


0 


0 


= 


16. 










glass 4 es 




glasses 


glassees 






0 


0 


0 




16. 










live 4 ed 


livd 


lived 


liveed 


SI 




0 


0 


0 





ERIC 



STRUCTURE 

Which word finishes the sentence? 
17. 

Did you the dog bark? hear here 

0 0 

18. 

Jose has books. too to two 

0 0 0 

19. 

Pat will a letter 

to her friend. right write 

0 0 

20. 

Everyone the 

man's name. new knew 



0 0 



419 



DICTATION 



2J. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



26. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



er|c 420 



Comet 

0 

Oo(f*et 

0 

Oo(f*et 

0 



ConscI liicofT#ict 

0 0 

Cofftot ffieomet 

0 0 

Comet Ineomet 

0 0 

Cofftet Iftcomet 

0 0 



PVS SPELLING— END-OF YEAR INVENTORY: LEVEL 3 



NAME. 



TEACHER. 



oToTo 













H cTo:oToTo:oToToTo?o 



ERIC 



CONSONANTS 

Which letter or letters finish the tvord? 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Joe lives in a Urfs^ _ity. s z c 

0 0 0 



Let's fo_ow Amy U 1 

up the hili. 

0 0 



Look at the bo_oni dd tt t 

of the picture. 

0 0 0 



4. 



Do you like to dan_? ss ce s 

0 ^ 0^ 

VOWELS 

Which letter or letters finish the word? 
5. 

Please sit on the ch air - ar are 

0 0 0^ 

6. 

The gL_ is very sticky. oo u ue 

0 0 0 



421 



Paces 



X Wiich ktter or tetten finish the wordf 



eer ear ir 

0 0 0 



0 aw 

0 0 



00 0 u 

0 0 0 



= 10. 

You can w my bat 



ite ight it 

0 0 0 



AFFIXES 

Which ipeiling is correct? Remember the rules 
you hive Immed about adding ending$ to words* 



^ 12. 


race 4 ed 


raced 
0 


raceed 
0 


racd 
0 


^ 13. 












rub + ed 


rubbed 


rubd 


rub<Hi 






0 


0 


0 



7- 



Migod Hvtt n. 
thetcbocd. 



JM M dr that picture? au 

« 0 



H^mep. ih the wagon. 



ear 
0 



air 
0 



ere 
0 



« 11. 

The sun is too far. 



Pige3 



Which spelling is correct ? Remember the rules 
you have teamed about adding endings to words. 



14. 


0 


0 


111 ^4 n A 

Diung 
0 


15. 

dig + ing 


digging 
0 


digeing 
0 


diging 
0 


STRUCTURE 

Whtcft word completes the sentenced 


16. 

Jeff go with us. 


cant 
0 


can't 
0 


ca'nt 
0 


17. 

Liz said that help. 


sheU 
0 


shel 
0 


shell 
0 


Wdch word completes the compound word? 


la 


room 
0 


one 
0 


part 
0 


19. 

walk 


side 
0 


any 
0 


his 
0 



ERIC 



STOP 



Page 4 

^ OiCTATION 

s 20. 



21. 



:= 22. 



23. 



=r 24. 



= 26. 



= 26. 



27. 



Correct Ineorttet 

o o 

Comet iMcomct 

o o 

Correct Income! 

o o 

Correct IncofTvet 

o o 

Comet liwomet 

o o 

Comet Incomet 

o o 
o o 

Comet Ineomct 

o o 
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PVS SPELLING 

Beginning Invantory-^Level 4 



ERIC 



CONSONANTS 



Which Utter or fetters complete 
^ wordt 



h We uw A cknra at the —ircus. 

® «« 
® » 

© z 
® c 

2. The car stopped in the mLJe of 
the street 

@ dd 
® tt 
® d 
® t 

3. Did you mi_ the bus? 

® « 
® » 

® 

4. Isabel ate an apple for lun . 

® sh 
® ch 
© tch 
® ck 

6^ My pet riL-it is black and white. 

® b 
® pp 

® bb 
® P 




VOWELS 



Which letter or fetters compfete 
theuwrdf 



6. Dad t us to the show. 



® ok 
® ook 
© uk 
® <^ 



7. 



rmg. 



i 



JttUe has a g_ 

® o)de 

® owld 

® oald 

® old 



8. Tcmy's dog likes to b.-k at cats. 

® ar 
® a 
© er 
® 

9. 'Oae baby can cr on the floor. 

® aU 
® oU 
® aul 
(d) awl 

10. Ihe old man told us a tr_ stoiy. 

® u 

® 00 
© 

® ew 
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Which tetter or letten complete 
the word? 



11, Did ^ l)L-J) ail of the wood? 
® w 

© ir 

12* We are moving to a aew t_n. 
® o 

® 8U 
® OW 
d) OU 

13. Ricsurdo m come to the party. 

® ite 

® it 

© iet 

® ight 

14. The Howers will d_ if th^ 
d(Hi*t get vater. 

® y 

® ie 
® i 



AFFIXES 



Whiek spelling » correct? 
Remember the rules you Have learned 
about adding endings to words. 



16. hike + ing 



® hiketng 
® hikii^ 
® hikking 



16. stop + ed 

® atopd 
® stifled 
® 8t(^»ped 



Which letter or letters complete 
the wwdf 



17. Susan is talL, than Jenny. 

® er 
® «r 
© ar 
® or 

18. This shirt is too dirt_ 

® ey 
® ie 
® e 

® y 

19. Tom stay„ in the house. 

® d 
® ed 

20. Le^s wash the disK^ 

® « 
® s 



ERIC 
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Pages 



STRUCTURE 



21* Which word ciHSifis first in a 



26* Hurry! 



going to be late. 



® Iwring 

® best 

(c) bump 

@ both 



22* Which word comes last in a 
dictionary? 



(e) splash 

0 Bpot 

@ ^ring 

(h) spf^e 



Vf^ich word completes the sentence? 

23. Our class will go to the zoo 
next . 



(a) week 
(S) weak 



24. I wish that I 



how to dance. 



(e) new 

(f) knew 



® Wer*e 
© We're 
® Were 



26. They 



know my name- 



@ don't 
® do*nt 
® dont' 
® dont 



Which word completes the 
compound word? 



27. after. 



28. 



® school 
® noon^ 
© this 
® today 



,^e 



® our 
® best 
® out 
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PVS SPELLING 

Mid-Year Inventory^Level 4 

CONSONANTS 



}/f^hkh ktier or ktten compkte the 
wordt 



1. D avM pnt his mooey in the 
® ill 

@ BO 

® " 

2. Sini_ your arms above your 

® A 

® ch 

@ tch 
® ck 

3. Did yon notL. Isabel's new 
bike? 

® OS 

® » 
® » 

We iwed to buy a bo_Je of mUk. 

0 tt 
® t 

© i 
@ dd 

6. Danqy bought some peanuts for 
'only ten „^t8. 

® » 
® c 
© » 




VOWELS 

tetter or ktten compfete 

ttford? 

8. My sister is five y_s oM today. 

® ev 
® ir 
© ear 
® «r 

7. Ilie fanner grows com in this 
t-Jd. 

® ie 
® e 
(£) « 
® ee 

8. Mike can play after he does his 
w_Jl 

® ir 
® ^ 
© « 
® « 

9. Your hat wont fit on my h d. 

® « 
® • 
© « 
® « 

10. Hie zoo has numy w_Id animab. 




P«ffe2 
AFFIXES 



STRUCTURE 



Which spelling is correctf 
Remember the rules you have teamed 
abwi odding endings to words. 

11* buigr est 

0 fattftiest 
0 busyest 
0 basest 

12, wolf 4^ i 

0 wolfs 
0 wolves 
0 wolvs 

13, sUd« 4^ ittg 

0 slideiiig 
0 slidding 
0 sUding 

14, hug ^ ed 

0 huged 
0 hugged 
0 hugd 

15, esmy ^ er 

0 ea^yer 
0 easer 
0 easier 



ERIC 



Which word is the one written in 
pronunciatwn sjvn&ofe? 

16. /bak/ 

® t»ke 

® bake 

@ book 

(H) bacH 



17. Ikmi 

0 called 

® cold 

© killed 

@ could 



18. IfeV 

® feU 
® full 

@ m 

@ feel 



19. /Ok/ 

® lake 

@ look 

© lick 

® like 
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PVS SPELLING 

End-of-Year Inventory-- Level 4 




SW Kl 



CONSONANTS 



Which letter or letters complete the 
word? 



1* M(^t rabbits tike to eat cabba 



5* 



A 8oflt bree.^ blew through the 
pines. 



® j 
(B) dge 



Eric was too tired to cli the 

tree* 



(e) mm 
0 me 

© 

© mb 



3* Winter is the coMest sea on of 

the year. 



® c 

® B 

0 ss 



4. Ann heard a loud ock at the 

door. 



© kn 

® n 

© k 

(H) gn 



6. 



® » 

® s 

© se 

® ae 



We used a blue ribbon to ap 

the gift 



® r 

0 wr 

® w 

7. Hie bird flew away _ick]y. 

® q 

® kw 

© qu 

© cw 



8. The guard was wearing a ba„ 
on his shirt. 



© dge 

© j 
® ge 
© dg 



9. Do you rai carrots in your 

garden? 



® 8 

© se 

© ze 

© 2 
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Page2 

VOWELS 



Which letter or letters aanpiete the 
wordf 



10. Greg threw the ball, and Julie 

CL__tit. 

© ough 

0 aw 

(g) au 

(H) augh 

11. A dime is a small silver 



® « 
5 •» 



12. ElettB will be hrane be£_ 
six o elock. 

(?) ore 
0 oar 
@ '>ur 
0 or 

13. Danny likes to cli gum. 

® « 
0 ew 

® 00 



14. The ship is leaving for a long 
v^jigi across the sea. 

® « 
0 « 

® oy 
0 o 

19. Sharon th_t she knew the 
right answer. 

® o 
® au^ 
0 aw 
® ou^ 

AFFIXES 

Which mellmg is correct^ 
Remsmber the rules you have learned 
about adding endings to words. 

16. aate + eat 

® safest 
0 safest 
® safjeet 

17. thief + 9 

® tiiieva 
® thiefs 
0 thieves 

18. happy + ly 

0 happyly 
0 happily 
@ hapiiy 
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Which tetttr or letters complete the 
wordt 



Thoee two are twins. 



® dis 

® » 

© pre 

® « 



20* We wiO get hungry _Ie8S we 
eat something. 



® a 

0 un 

@ dis 

(h) pre 



STRUCTURE 



Which abbreviathn is correct? 



21. Doctor 

® Dtr. 

® Dctf. 

® Doct 

® Dr. 



Which wordampletes the sentencet 

23. lliat is m> car. 

® mothers 
® motheVs 
® mothei^s 



24. 



® rve 
® Ive' 
© Ive 



already read that book. 



22. Saturday 

® Sat 
® Sa. 
© Sdy. 
® Sad. 
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PVS SPELLING 

Beginning Inventory*— Level 5 



CONSONANTS 




-\s id 



VOWELS 



Wueh letter or letters complete 
the word* 

1. Alex took 8 _art of milk out 
of the refrigerator. 

® kw 

0 CD 

© qo 
® q 

2* Patricia „ow8 where I live. 

® n 

® k 

© gn 

© kn 



3. 



ERIC 



The ca. .unted the 
at the comer. 



_ong way 



© wr 
© rh 
© r 
© w 

4, Which book did you choo„? 

© ^ 
© se 
© ze 

6. Mr, Brown will jii the contest 

® g« 
® dge 

® i 
® dg 



Which letter or letters complete 
the wordf 



6. 



7. 



I wiO need some br_d for my 
sandwich. 

® ea 

® e 

® a 
® ee 



_ter to 



Mrs. HiU took her d. 
school. 

® a» 

® ough 

® aw 

® augh 



8. Hie bird tried to catch a w m. 

© ur 
© er 

© 0' 

® »r 

9. Did you hear a loud n_se? 

® oy 

© oi 
© oe 
© ou 

10. Gloria gr_ two inches last year. 
© ue 

© 00 

© » 
® ew 
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WKkh letter or tetten compteU 
the wordf 



11. N of us liked Uie story. 

® on 
@ on 

(c) Qnn 

@ one 

12. She U always k nd to animals. 

® i 

® y 

® ie 

13. 00 you em swimming? 

® oy 

® oe 

© uy 

® oi 



AFFIXES 



Which metting » correct f 
Remember the rules you have leam&i 
abtmt ad^g endings to words- 



14. cany + • 

® canys 
® carries 
® Carres 

15. pUy + er 



® player 
® plaier 
© plair 



18. ludty + ly 

® ludiyly 
® lucMy 
® luckilf 



Which letters complete the wordf 

17. It was a very strange lurd. 
It was Uie most .usual bird 
Fvceverseea 

® dis 
® un 
© pre 

18. Today is Uie wanii_„ day of 
tiie yea*-. 

® est 
® es 
® ist 

STRUCTURE 



Which wwd is the one written 
in pronunciation symboUf 



19. /sSt/ 



® seat 

® sight 

© set 

® sit 



20. /Uks/ 
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® Ulks 

® takes 

® tax 

® Texas 
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WUch abbreviation is correct? I 

21. October M 

® ^ 1 

® <^ i 

© Oct. ! 

® Oc. 

22. pound 

® pn- 

® pa. 

(0) lb. 

(h) ok. 

23. yard 

® y. 
® 

© yrd. 

® 



Whtcn spetiing is correct f 

24. Hie store will be cbsed on 
Day. 

© Chnsmus 

© Christmas 

© Christmis 

© Crietmas 

26. Our homework is due oa _ 

® Wedsday 
© Wensday 
© Wratteday 
© Wednesday 



26. lliere are months tn a year. 

© twdv 

© twelf 

© twelfe 

© twdve 

27. is often a very cold nKmlk 

© Fdnuaiy 

© Febuary 

© February 

© Febrary 

28. been working very hard. 

© Tbty\9 

© Tlwyve 

© Tlieyve* 

© Th^'e 

29. Elena said that come 

to visit OS. 

© shell 

© sheU' 

© shell 

© shell 

30t some candy for you. 

© Heres' 

© Her'es 

© Heres 

© Here's 
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PVS SPELLING 

Mid-Year Inventory^Lavel 5 



CONSONANTS 

Wkkk letter or tetters complete 
thewordt 

1, That jdw made all of vs iaa«. 

® f 
® Ph 
© gh 

® ft 

2, We learned abcmt Uie dtffennt 
planeto in our _ience dasa. 

® « 

® c 

® rt 

3, The w<ml8 on the 8i_ said. 
'%eep Off the Graaa." 

® n 
® gn 
© na 
® en 

4, Did you hear the tele one ring? 

® it 
® Ph 

© f 
® th 

6. Carlos doesnt ride Uie bus. 
He tikes to wa_ to sdtool. 



® k 
® ck 

© ch 




VOWELS 

Which letUr or letter* complete 
tftc wordf 

6. Gloria put an ice c In 

her drink. 

® ube 
® ub 
© ewb 
® <mb 

7, We have to paint the 
walls and the c — hng. 

® ee 

® ea 
© ie 
® ei 



8, Teddy wasnt late. 
He was ty. 

® « 
(?) ear 
© ur 
(h) ere 

9. A lairge gr of chUdren 

stayed for tiie game. 

(a) cop 
(S) ewp 
(c) upe 
(g) oup 
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Which tetter or letters complete 
^mrd? 

10. Someone is knocking on the 
fr_jit door. 

© on 
® « 
© <» 

AFFIXES AND ENDINGS 

Which letters co/nplete the word? 

11. The doctor is veiy busy at 
thehoq>it — 

® 

® al 
© d 



12* The king and queen live in 
a beautiful cast . 



© al 

® il 

© le 

® el 



13* Terry is building a mod 

airplane. 



0 ^ 

® a 



14* Alice liked the book so mu-^ 
that she is going to _read it. 



© un 

® dia 

© re 

© pre 



ERIC 



STRucrm^E 

Which word completes the sentence? 



15* We are adding a room to 
house. 



the 



® hour 
® are 
© our 

16* Tony walked _ 
large buildings. 

© passed 
© past 



17* Hie children agreed to 

at the park on Saturday. 

©~ meat 
© meet 

18. Lucy needs to buy a stamp 
before she can her letter. 

© mail 
© male 

Which abbreviatiQn correct? 

19. Avenue 

® Avn. 
© Av. 
© Ave. 

20* Monday 

© Mon. 
© Mdy. 
© Mo. 



PVS SPELLING 

End-of*Year Inventory--' Level 5 



CONSONANTS 



Which tetter or tetters comptete the 
word? 



1* That horse is so _enUe that 
anyone can lide him, 

® 
® j 
© g 



2. It's a hard problem, but I think 
that Juan can sol it. 



© ve 
® fe 
© V 
(H) f 



5. Linda was the first one to find 
the an er to the question. 

® » 

@ S8 

(D) 8C 



VOWELS 



Wikh tetter or tetters cmiptete Ute 
word? 



6. 



Who is the 
bojk? 

© au 
0 aw 
© a 
© o 



.tbor of that 



3. Jenny is gcnng to the costume party. 
She will dress up like a _ost 

® g 

© gh 

© gu 

© kh 



Nick^ fomily moved from the 
city to the c_ntry. 

© o 
© u 

© 00 

© ou 



4. V you can't eat the whole apple, 
you can cut it in ha 



® fe 

® ff 

© f 

© If 



8. Yesterday, Patricia w_ 
new shoes to school. 

® cor 

® or 

© ore 

© our 



her 
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P^2 



Which tetters comptete the word? 

9. We have some fre^h fr in 

the refrigerator* 

(a) cot 
® mi 
@ ute 
(B) ut 

10. Have yoii h_d the latest news? 

® ur 
0 eer 

(h) ear 
AFFIXES 

Which spelling is correct? 
Bememher the rules you have learned 
about adding endings to words* 

11. care ^ \e» 

(a) earless 

(b) earrless 
© careless 

12. guard ^ ed 

(i) guarded 
0 guardded 
(g) guarrded 

13. express ^ ion 

(a) expreston 

(b) expression 

14. ice + y 

® icy 
0 icey 
© icie 



15. beauty 4^ fill 

© beautyful 
0 beautiful 
Qj beautef ul 

16. thin -1^ er 

© thinner 
0 thiner 

STRUCTURE 

Which word completes the compound word? 



17. 



_com 



© farmer*s 
0 cook 

© pop 
© tail 



18. mooa. 



© sky 
0 night 
© out 
© tight 

Which word is the one written in 
pronuTtciation symbols? 

iJ. /noiz/ 

© news 

0 noise 

© nose 

© nurse 

20* /skil/ 

© school 

0 skuU 

(G) skiU 

© scale 
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PVS SPELLING 

Beginning inventory— Level 6 



CONSONANTS 



Which tetter or letters complete the 
word? 



1. lite aL_abet has 26 letters. 

® f 
® P 
© Ph 
® 

2. Ricardo ate lunch becau he 

was very hungry. 

(?) se 

0 2 

© S 
(H) ZZ 

3. A forest ran er spotted the ftre. 

® 
^ e 

® 8S 

4. Orange jui is good for you. 

© s 
0 ce 
0 ss 

0 96 

6. Be sure to co_ your hair. 

0 nib 
0 mm 
0 m 




6. Judy is the team's best pL-.er 

® ch 

® A 
® 

(h) tch 



7. If it gets too cold, the water 
will frecL^ 



® ^ 

® se 

(c) ze 

® zz 



VOWELS 



Wtidi letter or letters complete the 
word? 



Bob will wear his new s to 

the party. 

® ut 

0 oot 

© ute 

® uit 



9. 



Do you know the final sc of 

the game? 

® oar 

® or 

® ore 

® cor 
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Which letter or tetters eompieie the 
wordt 



10. VWn did you 1 n how to swim? 



® 


ur 


® 


mt 


® 


it 


® 


er 



11* Tbe accident was not hia f_it* 

0 au 
(5) aw 

© o 
(D) a 



12* Her brother is too y^^jng to go 
by himself. 

® u 
(?) o 
® ou 
(h) do 

13* Terry found a job as a cl k 

at tbe ^re. 



® ir 
© er 
(d) ear 



14* Miguel plays the pianot and 
Alice plays the fL 



© uit 

0 oot 

© ut 

(h) ute 



AFFIXES 



Which spelUng » corrtctf 
Remember the rulee ym Have teamed 
about adding endings to words. 



t& wife + a 

® wif es 
0 wives 

16* w«0te + All 

© wasteful 
0 wastful 

17* eaqr + eet 

0 easiest 
0 easyest 

18* complete + ion 

© completeion 
0 completion 



Which letter or letters complete the 
words? 



19* It is honeet to take something 

that does not belong to you. 

0 un 

0 mis 
© dis 

20* Please _lock the door so that 

1 can come in- 

© dis 
0 pre 
© un 
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STRUCTUBB 



Which wwd completes the sentencef 

21* May I have a of cake? 

(a) peace 



B) piece 



22* Susan 



the ball farther 



than John, 

(e) through 
0 threw 



23. We wiU need a of water 

to put out the campfire. 

® pail 
i) pele 



Which won! is the one in 
pronunciation symbols? 

24. /sun/ 

0 son 
0 seen 
0 soon 
sun 



25. fmU 



0 mail 

0 mule 

0 mUe 

0 mill 



Which word completes the sentence? 
26* My father's sister is my 



0 aunt 
0 ant 

27, Maria went to the show with her 



0 frend 

0 friend 

0 freind 

28* Let's rest for just a 

0 minit 

0 minite 

0 minute 



29* Mike wants to sail across the 



0 ochen 
0 ocean 
0 oshen 



tonight? 


® 


agen 


® 


agan 


® 


agin 


® 


again 
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Paces 



1^ 



Which letter or letters <Mmplete 
the umrd? 

10. Pat used a 6b_„vel to dig 
the bole. 

® u 
® ou 

@ 00 
® 0 



AFFIXES 

Vl^h speUing is avreci? 
Remember the rules you have teamed 
ab(HU adding ertdings to words^ 

11. dip ed 

(a) cliped 

(b) cUppd 

(c) ctipped 

12. pretty wt 

(b) prettiest 
0 prettyest 
(g) prettest 

13. half 8 

® halfs 
0 halvs 

14. loose ly 

0 loosely 
0 loorly 
0 Icsdy 

15. celebrate ^ ion 

0 cel^rasion 
0 celebration 
Q (c) celebrashun 

ERIC 



STRUCTURE 

Which word completes the sentence? 
16. Unda and Carios did 



homework after school. 

® their 
® they're 
® there 



17. Did you 



a letter to 



your aun^ 

® right 
(b) write 
© rite 



18. Hie airplane 
the clouds 



through 



(e) flu 
® flue 
© flew 

Which abbreviation is correct? 

19. ounce 

® oc. 
(b) oua. 
© one. 

(D) 02. 

20. Company 

(e) Com, 
® Comp. 
© Co. 
® Cp. 
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Paces 



1^ 



Which letter or letters <Mmplete 
the umrd? 

10. Pat used a 6b_„vel to dig 
the bole. 

® u 
® ou 

@ 00 
® 0 



AFFIXES 

Vl^h speUing is avreci? 
Remember the rules you have teamed 
ab(HU adding ertdings to words^ 

11. dip ed 

(a) cliped 

(b) cUppd 

(c) ctipped 

12. pretty wt 

(b) prettiest 
0 prettyest 
(g) prettest 

13. half 8 

® halfs 
0 halvs 

14. loose ly 

0 loosely 
0 loorly 
0 Icsdy 

15. celebrate ^ ion 

0 cel^rasion 
0 celebration 
Q (c) celebrashun 

ERIC 



STRUCTURE 

Which word completes the sentence? 
16. Unda and Carios did 



homework after school. 

® their 
® they're 
® there 



17. Did you 



a letter to 



your aun^ 

® right 
(b) write 
© rite 



18. Hie airplane 
the clouds 



through 



(e) flu 
® flue 
© flew 

Which abbreviation is correct? 

19. ounce 

® oc. 
(b) oua. 
© one. 

(D) 02. 

20. Company 

(e) Com, 
® Comp. 
© Co. 
® Cp. 
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PVS SPELLING 

End-of-Year Inventory— Level 6 

I 

CONSONANTS 1 



V^/Iuch tetter or litters complete the 
word? 



1. Jim used a sewing ma ine to 

make his shirt. 

® sh 
® ch 
(c) tch 

® 88 




5. Sharon likes to eat crackers 
12 nd chee_. 

® se 
® » 



VOWELS 



Which tetter or letters complete the 
wordf 



2. You Can hear the birds if you 
]i_en carefully. 

© 88 

® 8 
© 8t 

® 8C 



6. Tony lives next door to me. 
He is my n bor. 

® ei 
® a 
© ay 
® eigh 



3. The sailors dropped the ship's 
aa— or into the water. 

® ck 

® c 
© 

© ch 



7. Susan has a compl — set of 
old stampa 

® eet 

® et 

© eat 

© ete 



4. Juanita wOl spend hOi vaca ion 

wiUi her grandmother 

© t 
® sh 
© c 

® 8 



8, That person is a very f_jnous 
movie star. 

© ai 
® ay 

© a 

0 ey 
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Which tetter or letters complcle the tf^rd? 



AFFIXES AND ENDINGS 



9. The largest instrument in the 
band is the twba. 

© » 

® ou 
© oo 
(g) ew 



10. When Je^ fell down, he hurt his 
ann and his sh Ider. 

(b) ow 
0 ou 

(3) oa 



11. Please bring a chair from 
the kitch__n. 

® a 

® e 

© i 

® u 



12. The bride was wearing a v. 
that covered her face. 

© al 

0 ale 

@ eU 

® eyl 



Which spetting is correct? 
Remember the rules you Have learned 
about adding endings to words. 



13. differ + ^ice 



(a) differren<% 

(b) diffrence 

(c) difference 

14. operate ^ or 

0 operator 
0 operateor 
0 operattor 

15. lonely ^ ness 

0 lonelyness 
0 loneliness 
0 lonliness 

16. covCT age 

0 coverage 
0 coverrage 
0 covrage 

17. value ^ able 

0 valuble 
0 valueable 
0 valuable 

18. admit ^ ed 

0 admitted 
0 admited 
0 adnunited 
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Which spelling is correct? 

19. Icgidftte + ure 

(a) legislature 

(b) legislateure 

(c) legislacfame 

20. ftppeiur + «iioe 

(e) appearraiH^ 
(?) appearance 
(g) apperanoe 

Which letters complete the word? 

21. Andrew likes to work by himself. 
He is very —dependent 

® un 

® ^ 
© in 

(d) dis 

22. Unda spent one doll at the 

store. 

® 

0 or 

® »r 

(3) ur 

STRUCTURE 

Which word completes the sentence? 



I 

L 



Pages 



24. Ilie animals ran 
forest 

® threw 
(b) through 



the 



We can't bake cookiea unto 
we mix some 



(e) dough 
0 doe 



spelling is correct? 



26. Let*s measure you to Hnd out 
your • 



(a) height 
@ hite 
© highth 



27. Although some people were 
frightened* Tere&u remained 



(£) colm 
(?) calm 
(g) cahm 



23. Greg needs to 
on his shirt 

(a) sow 
® so 
(c) sew 



a button 
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